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- for Christmas il 


| 
Its priceless service in home and camp! “"<* 


Measured by every standard, could any gift be more valuable, 
more concretely useful, as well as more delightfully entertaining than 
the Victrola? 

Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the im- 
perative hunger of mind and spirit for their essential “foods”—music, 
literature, inspiration, education, comfort, and laughter. The Victrola 
is their tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the 
greatest art and entertainment of the whole world. 

Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our fighting 
forces on land and sea. In more than 25,000 public schools the Vic- 
trola is helping to build Young America into a better citizenship. The 
Victrola is teaching French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors 
and aviators. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, refining, 
uplifting our mighty democracy. 








Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them! 
Place it in the home to help keep the American spirit on fighting edge! 
Give it for its value, its usefulness, its service, as well as for its un 
limited, wholesome pleasure ! 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950, 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Victrola 


One os mov oe ee 


to the pr cosoecntcd 


of mankind 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the ist of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of 
this Company only HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Did You Enjoy This Magazine? 








E have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, clean- 


If you think that our effort has been 
successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling your 
friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 


By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publishers. 


cut, interesting magazine. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARBARA TOWNSEND had this 
evening broken a date to speak 
before the Woman’s Harmonious 

Club on “Modern Marriage a Success,” 
because of a message just received 
from her lawyer saying that all the ar- 
rangements had been made for secur- 
ing the evidence in her divorce suit 
against Richard Townsend, for five 
years chiefly distinguished as Barbara’s 
husband. 

She stretched her feet out toward the 
bright blaze in the big fireplace that 
had been Dick’s particular pride, and 
looked slowly around the library, which 
was the coziest room in the handsome 
house, also the only one that reflected 
individuality. The pictures, the bronzes, 
even the rugs and furnishings, as well 
as every single book, had been selected 
by Dick. 

Slim, exquisitely gowned in the sim- 
ple fashion she affected at all times, 
she rose and moved about, touching an 
object here and there in the curious, 
caressing manner of a mother for her 
child’s toys. 

Barbara’s idea of life had been to 
look after the world collectively and in- 
dividually. Having no children, she 
iS 


Happiness a la Mode 


By Edwina Levin 
Author of “He Never Lied to His Wife,” 


ROBERT 


To say the least, it was a rather unusual divorce, but then the circum- 
stances were quite out of the ordinary. The story won’t put you to sleep. 


knew exactly how children should be 


“Just Women,” etc. 












A. GRAEF 


raised. Neglecting her own husband, 
she knew precisely how husbands 
should be managed. Not that she had 
meant to neglect Dick; in fact, she had 
employed the most efficient servants to 
make him comfortable while she had 
slaved to make homes comfortable for 
other folk. 

Dick, a domestic animal in spite of a 
million or so dollars more than he could 
ever spend, had made the best of the 
situation until his discovery of Dorothy 
Mitchel, a young woman of twenty- 
eight in their own set. It had somehow 
oozed into Dick’s mind that he and 
Dorothy had tastes exactly alike; that 
Barbara didn’t care and didn’t have 
time to bother with him anyhow, while 
Dorothy was pining to make him 
happy. It had, however, taken con- 
siderable time and tact on Dorothy’s 
part to convince him that it was really 
his duty to ask for a divorce. 

His request had come as a distinct 
shock to Barbara, who had been too 
busy to feel the common restlessness of 
idle wives. Having an independent for- 
tune of her own, she had married Dick 
because she loved him. Then, in the 













security of her happiness, she had set 
to work to make the world happy, for- 
getful of that great menace to the fire- 
side—the women who, failing in the 
feminine business of husband getting 
among the unmarried eligibles of their 
class, must needs turn their artillery on 
those men who have been married long 
enough to be on the lookout for ad- 
venture, romance, or sympathy. 

Sarbara had consented gamely. 

“You don’t care, Bobby?’ Dick had 
asked with pleading eagerness. _ 

Barbara had misunderstood the 
eagerness and answered, with a laugh: 

“Of course not, Dicky boy. I’m not 
such a rotter as to want to keep you 
from your chance of happiness.” 

“But you, Bob,” he had urged. “Will 
you be-—-happy ?” 

“Sure thing, old top,” she had cried. 
“T’m too busv to be unhappy.” 

And so it had been arranged. Dick 
had gone to his club to live, and Bar- 
bara: had gone on lecturing on all sorts 
of subjects, especially on “Harmony in 
the Home,” trying to right the wrongs 
of working girls through the medium 
of her various clubs, and fighting the 
battles of wives and mothers in the 
courts. 

It had been given out that the 
Townsends hadn’t hit it off and that 
Barbara was suing; also, that Dick was 
attentive to Dorothy and would marry 
her after the divorce—nothing more. 
All perfectly simple and matter of fact. 
Of course the law presented diffi- 
culties, for they lived in a benighted 
State which, curiously, demands dis- 
grace for a man or a woman desiring 
freedom from an unwise marriage con- 
tract. 

But for every law that man invents 
he also constructs a loophole. And such 
matters may be adjusted decently and 
in order. 

And now the end was at hand. Bar- 
bara brushed her brown hair back 
wearily, and her eyes were like those 
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of a wounded animal. 


She had lit- 
erally given herself no time to think, 
though the tragedy of the thing that 
had befallen her had never been absent 
from her consciousness for one hour of 
the day or night. 

She was twenty-seven, and in excel- 


lent health. Coming of a long-lived 
family, she would probably live forty- 
five or fifty years, all of which must 
be without Dick. It was unbelievable. 
How could she go on? Also, she 
would be forced to meet him in society 
as Dorothy’s husband. Of course she 
could gradually drop her social activ- 
ities, but their friends were identical. 
She couldn’t give them up. 

Curiously, Barbara did not know 
wherein her failure lay. As she re- 
viewed their five vears together, she 
could not think of one single instance 
in which she had been at fault. Con- 
vinced that the great trouble with mar- 
ried life was its exactions, she had leit 
Dick absolutely free to do as he liked. 
She had never made it necessary for 
him to lie to her or to con over worn- 
out husbandly excuses that each man 
fondly believes are original with him- 
self. When Dick had wanted to go 
out with the boys on a “wild time,” he 
had simply said so. If he got tied up 
in a poker game, he had only to phone 
the house, leaving a message. If he 
met some of their women friends 
downtown and asked them in to have 
a bite, there was never any need for 
him to apologize or to invent weird tales 
that fooled nobody. Sometimes Bar- 
bara had felt a jealous pang when he 
had spent a pleasant afternoon with 
some woman other than herself, but 
she had not doubted his love for her, 
and she would not risk losing it by 
making him feel that she held the reins 
on him. She had carefully avoided en- 


tertaining him with the multitude of 
petty problems and platitudes of mar- 
ried life, so utterly crucifying to a man 
who has battled all day with the larger 
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Happiness 


problems of living. Also, believing that 
marriage was not a license to curtail an- 
other’s freedom of thought or action, so 
long as no one was injured thereby, 
Barbara had not tried to make Dick 
over according to her ideas by a process 
of bickerings and scoldings, but had ac- 
corded him the same right that she took 
for herself. 

And yet she had failed! How? 

The human urge for a sympathetic 
listener took hold of her. She wanted 
to talk it out with somebody. Not be- 
ing given to self-pity, however, she had 
never acquired a confi- 
dential friend outside 
of Dick. She had al- 
ways looked to him for az 
comfort on the rare oc- = 
casions when she had 
wanted it. Her mind 
turned naturally to him 
now. 

She stared into the 
fire. Well, why not? 
With her, to think was 


to act. She went to the 
phone and called his 
club. 
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Barbara sat very 
still, buther heart 
beat sickeningly. 
She had failed— 
that was all there 
was to it. 


F “Hello, Dick!’ she said in her 


BY cheerful way. “Got your car 
out?” 

“Oh, hello, Bob!’ came Dick’s 
voice. “No. Why?” 


“Thought I'd ask you over to 


dinner. Sort of farewell cere- 
mony.” She laughed. 
“T don’t know, Bob,” he an- 


swered. “I’d love to come, but if 
they suspect collusion # 

“We don’t have to mention that 
at the trial,” she said, “and as there 
will be nobody to cross-question— 
why not? I’m beastly lonesome.” 
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“I forgot to tell you,” replied 
Mrs. Townsend, a note of weari- 
ness creeping into her voice, 
“that -I am _ expecting Mr. 
Townsend for dinner.” 

The maid showed her surprise, 
for though she knew, as did every- 
body, that Mr. and Mrs. Town- 
send had continued the best of 
friends, still, he had not been to 
the house for a meal since their 
separation. 

“Yes, madam,” said the maid, 
and went back to the kitchen with 
her bit of gossip. 

Barbara sat very still, but her 
heart beat 
sicken- 
ingly. She 
did not rail at 
Tate or at 
Dick or Dor- 
othy. She had 
failed — that 
was all there 
was to it. 




























An unholy joy giittered in \ 

Barbara’s eves. He had 

lied to Dorothy—used that 

old bromide ‘‘business’’ 

that Noah must have in- 
vented ! 


“T’ll jump into a taxi,” said Dick, | OS ae OD 
“and be right over.” 
HH. 

“Dinner is served,” announced a “If I had stayed at home,” she 


maid, as Barbara again stretched her mused, “and stagnated, with nothing 
slim feet toward the fire. to do but watch him and hold him down 
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to me, I’d probably have nagged him 
into a divorce, as Polly Carpenter did 
Tom, or ‘6 

The doorbell rang. Into Barbara’s 
eyes came the flicker of a grim smile. 
She knew Dick still had his key. She 
wanted to run and let him in herself, 
but she waited for James to do it. 

Dick came in, a big, blond giant, ele- 
mental, troubled, and embarrassed. 
Barbara gave him a cool hand and 
pushed a chair toward him. 

“TI shouldn’t have come, Bob,” he 
said. “I really had a dinner engage- 
ment, and it doesn’t seem the proper 
thing, don’t you know.” 

Dick always did the proper thing. 
He had all the male’s respect for con- 
ventionalities, his horror of being con- 
spicuous. 

“Do vou mind if I call up,” he con- 
tinued, “and break my engagement ? 
It’s—it’s ” He stammered and 
turned red. 





“Dorothy,” his wife finished cheer- 
fully. “That’s all right. Go ahead.” 

“Sure you don’t mind?” he ques- 
tioned, with flaming face. “I didn’t 
have time to call from the club. That 
is, | forgot it when vou said——” 

“Don’t be silly,” replied. Barbara, and 
went into the adjoining den. She 
hummed a tune to keep from hearing 
Dick’s side of the conversation. 

“A man, I tell you!” Dick exclaimed 
impatiently, and Barbara’s tune came 
to an abrupt end. “Of course it’s a 
man. Dorothy, don’t be foolish! It’s 
business, I tell you. What’s that? Oh, 
for Heaven’s sake! Of course it’s not 
a woman, dear. You know I—— Why, 
it’s about—some oil lands I’m _inter- 
ested in out in Oklahoma. No, I never 
told you about it—new proposition. 
Yes—I’ll be right over as soon as I 
get through. Bye.” 

An unholy joy glittered in Barbara’s 
eyes. He had lied to Dorothy—used 
that old bromide “business” that Noah 
must have invented ! 
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She bent over a book to hide her eyes 
as he came into the little den off the 
library. But when she lifted her head, 
he saw and grinned. 

“Tt’s a curious reversal of things, 
isn’t it?” she laughed. “Husband hav- 
ing to lie to his sweetheart while he 
sneaks off to dinner with his wife.” 

“Dorothy’s so unreasonable,” Dick 
said, not seeming to find it as good a 
joke as did Barbara. 

“Couldn’t you have told her the 
truth?” she asked. 

“No. She’s jealous as the devil.” 

“You never had to lie to me, Dick,” 
Barbara could not resist saying when 
they were again seated before the fire. 
It wasn’t in feminine nature not to 
do it. 

“No,” he gloomed. “I wish to God 
I had!” 

Barbara opened her eyes. Dick was 
staring moodily into the fire. 

“You didn’t seem to like it just now, 
Dick,” she said softly after a while. 

“T’d have liked it if it had been you,” 
shortly. 

She did not speak, but fell to pon- 
dering this. 

“Dinner is served.” The maid’s 
voice broke the silence that had fallen 
on them both. 

Their farewell dinner in harness was 
not exactly a success. They made an 
effort at casual small talk before the 
servants, but neither ate much, and 
Barbara hurried it along. They were 
just getting up from the table when the 
phone rang. The maid answered it. 

“For Mr. Townsend,” she said. 

Barbara and Dick exchanged 
glances. 

“T’ll answer it,” she said. 

Dick followed her. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Richard 
Townsend,” said a feminine voice that 
Barbara recognized, though Dorothy 
tried to disguise it. 

“This is Mrs. Richard Townsend,” 
replied Barbara sweetly. 








“IT said Mr. Townsend,” answered 
Dorothy. 

“Mr. Townsend is not here. You 
will probably find him at his club,” Bar- 
bara replied and hung up. 

Dick Townsend’s face was a study. 

“Well, by George, that’s the limit!” 
he said finally. “Bob, you’re a real 
sport !” 

Barbara laughed. 

“Why should she be jealous of me 
when you're leaving me for her?” 

“That isn’t true, Bob,” Dick broke in. 
“Tf I thought you wanted me, I’m a son 
of a gun if I’d ‘4 

“Tut, tut!” retorted Barbara. “You 
say that because you’re vexed at Dor- 
othy. Come, let’s visit a little. It’s 
early yet.” 

Dick followed her into the library 
and sat before his pet fireplace. Bar- 
bara, with a thumping heart, shut the 
door. 

“So the servants won’t get curious,” 
she explained. 

She sat down opposite him. 

“Don’t you want your books, Dicky ?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he answered shortly and 
glared at the clock; then remarked 
sarcastically, “The big show is ar- 
ranged for eleven.” 

“Why so late?” she asked. 

“God knows!” = gloomed Dick. 
“Thompson attended to it. Hellish 
the whole business of it! But, as Dor- 
othy says, you can’t get a useless leg 
or arm cut off without great pain. Why 
expect to——” 

“Quite so,” agreed Barbara, a curi- 
ous glitter coming into her eyes. “All 
the same, I’m sorry you didn’t let me 
go to Reno. It would have saved you 
any humiliation. If it were to do over, 
I’d go in spite of you.” 

“T couldn’t let you take all that trou- 
ble,” said Dick miserably. 

“Tn other words, that would have put 
all the obligation with me.” 

“That was what Dorothy said,” Dick 
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blundered on, ‘and of course I couldn’t 
allow that.” 

“Of course not,” said Barbara, low- 
ering her eyes. “Dick,” she said pres- 
ently, “would you mind telling me just 
how I failed? I may want to try it 
again, and it would help me next time 
to know my mistakes.” 

Dick looked at her wonderingly. 

“Well, Bob,” he began after a pause, 
“it wasn’t what you did, I guess, but 
what vou didn’t do.” 

“What ?” 

“For one thing, you didn’t take any 
interest in your home.” 

Barbara opened her eyes. 

“You ‘see this isn’t a home. It’s a 
decorator’s show place.” 

Barbara thought a minute. 

“T see what you mean. Go on.” 

“And you never cared what I did 
how many women I admired or—— 

“Ah. That’s odd,” she said. 

“What?” 

“T had a theory that man was by na- 
ture an adventurer—a hunter—a seeker 
after excitement in the form of new 
sensations, and had to have his little 
excursions into the land of adventure, 
however happily married, that the so- 
ciety of one ‘woman would inevitably 
become horribly monotonous.” 

Dick looked at her curiously. 

“That may be true,” he said after a 
bit, “but—well, it sort of takes the spice 
out of the adventure when you know 
that there’s no danger attached—no ele- 
ment of chance. What’s the fun in 
buying a dinner for a girl for whom 
one doesn’t really care, and who on 
her side doesn’t care, if there’s no risk 
of any sort, no suspense, no possible 
consequences, but the bill?” 

Barbara turned her astonished 
brown eyes on him, but did not reply. 

“Would a man care to go big-game 
hunting if the game came up and lay 
down to be shot? Adventure is not 
adventure if there’s no risk. But what’s 
the use?” 


” 
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She saw a tall, angular 
woman, carrying a small 
hand satchel, hurry over 
to the desk and say some- 
thing to the clerk. ‘‘Case 
forty-two, room one hun- 
dred eight,’’ replied the 
clerk briskly. 


Dick got up heavily 
and started toward the 
door, 

“T must be going,” he 
said. 3arbara_ stood 
still by the fire. He 4 
turned suddenly. “Bob!” 

“Yes,” 

“We—I—it’s really the end, isn’t it ?” 
He came back and took her by the 
shoulders. 

“Yes, Dick,” she answered steadily. 

He looked deep into her eyes. 

“You—Bob, when you married me, 
you I know I’m just a dub and 
that you Pe 
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“Ves, Dicky?” she encouraged. 
“You couldn’t really care for me— 


after you knew me. 
first—didn’t you?” 
“Yes, Dick. And you did, too, old 


But you did at 


pal?” 
“T do still!” Dick cried. ‘‘Oh, Bob, 
I’m a damn’ cad for asking, but 


couldn’t we drop it all and have an- 
other try?” 








“No, Dick, not as things stand now,” 
replied Barbara. “You see, it was you 
who asked for this divorce—not I. I 
couldn’t forget that. Being back here 
has made you sentimental. And you're 
peeved at Dorothy now. To- 
morrow you'll feel differ- 
ently.” 

“T won't.” 

“Yes, you will, and if you 
didn’t, I’d be afraid you did, 
and utterly wretched. Be- 
sides, you’ve compromised 
Dorothy. No, Dicky, old 
boy, it’s gone too far,” she 
said wearily. 

“Yes, guess it has. I’ve 
been a damn’ cad from 
first to last.” 

“No, just a damn’ fool, 
old pal,” said Barbara whim- 
sically. “We’re a pair of 
them. And it was partly be 
cause I wasn’t jealous of 
you,” she mused, “and | 
thought that was the one 
thing that made married life 
so unbearable.” 

“Tt is, but also it’s the only 
measure we have of love. 
You see, it’s fine and com- 
fortable to have a wife who 
isn’t jealous, but it hurts a 
man’s pride—makes him feel 
that he isn’t really necessary 
to her happiness and gets 
him altogether dissatisfied.” 

“In other words,” said 
Barbara, “he’s dissatisfied if 
she is jealous and dissatis- 
fied if she isn’t?” 

“That’s about the size of 
it. And then there are the 
little feminine things a 
woman talks about—trou- 
bles with the servants and 
dresses and gewgaws 
and Oh, it all seems so 
insignificant, but I like to see 
a woman knit—and things.” 
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“T knit, Dicky.” 
“Yes, I know, but always in the car 
and at matinées, where I can’t see you.” 
“Then it’s not the product, but the 
process, that you enjoy?” She smiled 
wanly. 











There was a dramatic pause before the door. 








th 
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you’d jump on my neck about 
things. I often tried to make 
you.” 

Barbara laughed bitterly. 

“And I’d tear out to some 
club, so as to forget my little 
feminine pettishness at such 
times. But why, Dicky?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t women 
generally do that when they’re 
crazy about a man?’ He 
looked like a great, blundering 
boy who is being severely pun- 
ished for some misdemeanor 
for which he is only half to 
blame. 

In a blinding flash, it came 
to Barbara that perhaps, if she 
had snatched several handfuls 
of his hair out on the night that 
he had mentioned the divorce, 
that would have ended it. But 
instead she had said: “Sure 
thing, old top.” 

“T’ve been pretty much of a 
fool,” she said now. “But I'll 
not forget those pointers you’ve 
given me, Dick—for the next 
time. It all comes to this.”’ She 
laughed. ‘When a man’s out 
having a good time, he wants 
to think somebody is at home 
worrying about him.” 

“T guess that’s it,” he said 
sheepishly. 

“Well, good-by, my  hus- 
band.” She spoke softly. 

Dick’s face went dark red. 

“May I kiss you, Bob?” 

“Of course,” she replied 
casually, though her heart 
pounded. “Haven't you kissed 
me several thousand times? 
Once more won't hurt you.” 

Dick’s arms closed around 

Barbara saw it, even while things seemed to go her, and it was evident that if 

round and round. Richard Townsend had ever 
thought himself willing to let 

“T guess so. And, oh, Bob, you'll go of his wife, he did not now. It was 
think I’m a fool, but I used to just wish she who finally broke away from him. 
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III. 


At ten-forty-five, Barbara Townsend 
stepped off the street car, and a wiry 
little gray man came running up to her 
with a great show of importance and 


mystery. He talked with her for a few . 


minutes ; then motioned to an oily-look- 
ing individual with a black, flowery 
mustache, black hair, and darting black 
eyes, who skulked, rather than stood, 
in the background. On seeing him, one 
would have said that he was a stage 
villain practicing his part. No real 
villain would have dared look as he did. 
He came up with a sly, gliding motion. 
The little gray man, who proved to be 
the Mr. Thompson Dick had men- 
tioned, introduced the oily man, a Mr. 
Greenbough, and the three took the 
next car downtown to E Street. From 
there they walked. Barbara, for ob- 
vious reasons, had not used her ma 
chine. 

He of the black mustache skulked 
off along a different street, darting into 
the shadows and out again, just as if he 
must use great precaution. Jarbara 
and Mr. Thompson went more slowly. 
On reaching the hotel—a small, new 
one with an air of prosperity—they 
were met by the oily man. Glancing 
about uneasily, twisting his black mus- 
tache furtively, he came up in true 
stage-villain fashion and whispered: 
“They’re here,” as if all three had not 
known positively that “they” were go- 
ing to be here. 

“Are they?” The little gray man 
gave a sigh of relief. “Good!” And 
you would have thought he had been 
desperately afraid of defeat. He led 
the way into a little side entrance and 
to a small gilt elevator. 

“Just wait a minute, Mrs. Towns- 
end,” he said, and hurried away, leav- 
ing her with Mr. Greenbough. 

Barbara, watching, saw Mr. Thomp- 
son bend over the desk and whisper to 
the clerk. 
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“Case forty-two!” the clerk called to 
another man atthe end of the desk. 

Quickly the man addressed ran 
through some cards and replied: 

“Case forty-two, room one hundred 
eight.” 

The clerk repeated this to Mr. 
Thompson, who turned back toward the 
elevator and Barbara. 

Her heart pounded  sickeningly. 
Could she go through with it, after all ¢ 
Vaguely she saw a tall, angular woman, 
carrying a small hand satchel, hurry 
over to the desk, and say something to 
the clerk. ; 

“Case forty-two, room one hundred 
eight,” replied the clerk briskly. 

Barbara came out of the lethargy 
that had fallen on her. The woman 
turned toward the elevator hastily. 

“Yes, they’re here.” Mr, Thompson 
had reached Barbara and was speaking 
triumphantly. “Registered under his 
own name. What do you know about 
that 7” 

Barbara had a sudden hideous im- 
pulse to laugh. They were all so mys 
terious about it—so bent on trying to 
fool her or themselves, she did not 
know which. 

Just then the angular woman stopped 
before the elevator; and Mr. Thomp- 
son’s mysterious air fell away as by a 
sudden shock. Astonishment took its 
place. The woman glared at him out 
of little black eyes sunk back in a yel- 
low old face. It was as if she dared 
him to say anything. 

“How’s this?” he said brusquely. “I 
thought you were already here.” 

“T had three other cases before this 
one,” she snapped in a sharp voice. 
“And the wives weren’t on _ time. 
Women never are on time.” 

“So I see,” he replied. 

“And one jealous little snip backed 
out this afternoon and insisted on being 
her own corespondent. It’s out- 
rageous! Taking the bread out of the 
mouth of a hard-working woman!” 
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The elevator 
came down, and 
she stepped into 
it. 

Barbara had 
looked on dazed- 
ly. She moved 
vaguely toward 
the elevator. Mr. 
Thompson held 
her back. The 
door closed, and 
the little cage 
shot up 

“The core- 
spondent,” he 
whispered. 
‘Makes better 
money than I do. 
Think of it! 
Four cases in one 
night — twenty- 
five dollars a 
case!” 

“Is she—does 
she have—cases 
every night?” 
asked Barbara, 
feeling almost 
hysterical. 
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Barbara testi- 
fied that her 
husband had 
separated 
himself from 
her, that 
she, together 
with two 
detectives, 
had gone 

to his room 
il a certain 
hotel, and 
had found 

a woman 
with him. 
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“Busy all the time,” he answered 
matter-of-coursely. “This town is 
full of mistakes. She’s the best we 
have—so ugly that the real core- 
spondents don’t object to her.” 
Poor old Dicky! She could 
imagine his embarrassment. Would 
the corespondent snap at him as she 
had done at Mr. Thompson? Well, 
Dick liked that—being snapped at. 
She had made the mistake of never 
snapping at him. If she had him 
back, she would claw him every day 
or so. But she 
would never have 
him back. He had 
asked for this di- 
vorce. She was 
like a useless 
% leg or arm 
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that must be painfully amputated. She 
could never forget that, or forgive Dor- 
othy the comparison. 

Mr. Thompson motioned to her with 
a mysterious finger. She followed him 
along the hall. The oily man met them 
at the stairway. Mr. Thompson led 
the way on tiptoe. She followed him, 
and the oily man came pussy-footing 
after her. They slipped and sneaked 
up those stairs, whispering in a fright- 
ened way, pausing again and again as 
the steps creaked. You would have 
thought poor Richard was on the alert, 
ready to get out of their clutches at a 
sound, instead of miserably waiting for 
them, with a corespondent more likely 
to put him to flight if they did not hurry 
along. 

The whole thing appeared such a 
farce to Barbara. Somehow it didn’t 
seem as if it could be real. They were 
like actors playing parts—as, indeed, 
they were, but vital parts in life’s 
drama. 

Finally they reached the first floor. 
One hundred and eight was right at 
the foot of the stairs. 

There was a dramatic pause before 
the door. Barbara saw it, even while 
things seemed to go round and round. 
Then Mr. Thompson rapped sharpl\ 
on the door. It opened cautiously, and 
Barbara saw Dick’s eyes. At the same 
instant, both men threw their weight 
against the door and flung the big, but 
resisting Dick back toward the center 
of the room. Barbara followed inside. 

Dick had his coat off and looked un- 
utterably sheepish and wretched. In 
a rocker just beyond him sat the co- 
respondent. With hat still on, and 
cotton gloves, she wore a faded flannel- 
ette Mother Hubbard nightgown over 
all her clothes. The sleeves of her 
shirtwaist stuck out, and her long black 
skirt hung several inches below. She 
made Dick look ridiculously young. 

Under other circumstances, Barbara 
would have gone into peals of laugh- 


ter. Now she felt a sudden desire to 
help Dick get away from that old gar- 
goyle. She stared at the corespondent, 
who calmly returned her gaze without 
speaking. 

“Is this your husband?” asked Mr. 
Thompson, with melodramatic inten- 
sity. 

Barbara nodded. 

Again there was a pause. Nobody 
spoke. Barbara had an odd feeling 
that somebody must say something, so 
the curtain could be rung down. 

She lifted her hand to her throat. 
Mr. Thompson looked at her, then back 
at Dick, and walked briskly out of the 
room. 

She followed somehow. Then came 
the elevator, and the hall, and the street. 
What were they standing on the street 
for? Oh, ves, a taxi. Mr. Thompson 
was hailing one. The oily man had 
slunk away into the shadows. 

IV. 

On a dewy May morning, Barbara 
took the train for a town up-State, 
where was a little court to which re- 
porters go not and wherein the deed of 
divorce may be committed “respect- 
ably.” She was joined by Mr. Logan, 
her lawyer, fat and jolly; Mr. Thomp- 
son, gray and wiry; and the oily, dark 
Greenbough of the flowery mustache. 
She felt contaminated by their pres- 
ence. 

She stared out of the window at the 
soft roll of green hills and shambling 
little towns as they appeared at inter- 
vals, and she wondered if Dick was 
with—her. The very fiends have not 
devised a torment to equal this one of 
questioning fear: “Is he with her?” 
Nor does it lessen that torture to know 
that oneself is more than half to blame. 

3arbara knew now all her mistakes; 
knew that, good as were her theories in 
the main, she had overlooked the one 
biggest factor—the personal equation. 
She saw clearly all Dick’s starved long- 
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ing—not for the companionship of 
women, but for one woman, to whom 
he would be all important, a person of 
consequence. She saw in the fireplace 
and in his careful selection of the li- 
brary furnishings his pathetic strivings 
for a home. In his poor, blundering 
complaints that she didn’t gossip or 
talk about the servants or knit, she saw 
her complete failure. She had men- 
tally cast all men in the same mold, ac- 
cepted the inevitable result, and self- 
ishly fled from the too intimate con- 
templation of it. 

When the train came to a stop for 
them, they crossed the river to the little 
town of convenience. Barbara walked 
by preference, gazing vaguely about 
at the quaint houses—many set on high, 
cliffike hills with steep wooden steps 
leading up to them—and wondering if 
life were as peaceful here as it seemed, 
if the little court were merely for the 
disruption of city homes, 

There were two men in the court- 
room. Dick was not present. Barbara 
sat miserably on the front bench. The 
judge came in and took his place, as 
did the clerk and the court stenog- 
rapher, and the case of Barbara 
Townsend vs. Richard ‘Townsend was 
called by the clerk. 

Barbara testified that her husband 
had separated himself from her, that 
she, together with two detectives, had 
gone to his room in a certain downtown 
hotel, and had found a woman with 
him. 

The detectives confirmed her testi- 
mony, going into carefully deleted de- 
tails as to the garb of the said woman. 
The interlocutory decree of divorce was 
granted without hitch of any sort, the 
entire procedure taking exactly forty- 
five minutes. The final decree was 
withheld for three months, during 
which time neither of the parties con- 
cerned could remarry. 

Barbara, who had meant so des- 
perately to make a success of her mar- 
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riage, walked out dazedly. Divorced! 
She felt curiously besmirched. It was 
an ordinary sort of thing. Fully half 
her friends had been divorced at least 
once, or hoped to be, and she thought 
no less of them, but for herself it 
seemed different. 

She was back in town by noon. It 
surprised her vaguely that nothing had 
changed. She called Dick at the club. 

“Well, old pal,” she said, striving 
vainly to make her voice cheerful and 
casual, “it’s over. You're rid of your 
useless limb.” Her mind harped on 
that slur of Dorothy’s. 

“So you—put it—through?” he said 
hoarsely after a silence. 

“Yes, I went through with it,’ she 
revised. 

“T hoped—I kept hoping,” he said, 
“that you’d back out at the last min- 
ute.” 

“Why should I, Dick?” she asked. 
“You see, I had no will in the matter. 
I had agreed. I had to go on. But 
we’re to be good friends always, Dick ?” 
she pleaded. 

“Yes!” he snapped. “I’m damned if 
Ili jet anybody prevent that!” 

“You can’t marry, though, for three 
months, Dick,” she almost whispered. 

“Don’t!” he begged. 

“Goed-by, Dicky.” 

“Good-by, Bob. Call me up when 
yvou—— 

“As soon as I can bear to see you, 
old dear,” she said, and hung up the 
receiver. 

v, 

Closing her handsome city apartment 
for the summer, Barbara went to the 
mountains. Restless, dissatisfied, she 
returned after two weeks to her beau- 
tiful island home, which was within 
easy distance of the city where Dick 
had remained, not even going to the 
mountains. Dorothy, too, had stayed. 

If Barbara, as she declared, had no 
intention of remarrying Dick, it was 
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clear that she had deliberately set her- 
self to make his future wife as miser- 
able as possible. During the three 
months that followed, she kept Dick 
constantly at her heels. As she had 
once devoted herself to righting the 
wrongs of working women, so now she 
devoted her tireless energies to the 
business of showing Dick Town- 
send what a charming and alto- 
gether delightful woman he had 
lost, as compared with the one 
he was getting in her stead; for, 
in the very nature of things, 
Dorothy chafed more and mcre 
under the outrageous 
friendship between the di- 
vorced husband and wife 
that was setting all society 
agog. Friends began to look 
pityingly at Dorothy and de- 
lightedly at the Townsends. A 
reconciliation was daily expected. 
Barbara was in town half the time, 
lunching, driving, or at some place of 
amusement with Dick. He was 
never asked to her place on the 
island, but he took advantage of 
every invitation from friends over 
there, and Barbara flirted with him 
openly. 

Neglected, humiliated, Dorothy, 
clever though she was, proved too 
weak to stand the strain, and became 
that most unlovely creature—a jealous 
woman, defeating the very cause in 
which she so frantically fights. 

3arbara, with a full knowledge of 
the psychological effect of what she 
was doing, met now and again the 
woman who had convinced her hus- 
band that he had need of her sympa- 
thetic self, and always Mrs. Townsend 
was coolly courteous to Dorothy. She 
made no visible effort to avoid her, but 
continued to hold Dick at her side. 

“T know I’m a damn’ rotter, Bar- 
bara,” he would plead, “but come on, 
let’s be married over again. I believe 
you do care for me.” 


“Of course I care for you. I'll al- 
ways care for you—more or less.” 

“Well then, why in the name of 
Heaven won’t you marry me? Please, 
Barbara, please.” 
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“Sorry, old pal,” she would reply, 
“but I'll never marry you again. Two 
marriages with the same man is one 
too many. I wouldn't be so foolish.” 

Nor could he get any other answer 
from her. Also, he knew her stubborn 
persistence, once she had decided on a 
thing. Still, he continued to plead. On 
the day when the three months’ proba- 
tion was to end, he called her six times 
on the phone, but always her answer 
was the same: 
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‘‘Is it more decent for a man to make love to a 
woman who sneaks into his home and 
breaks it up than for him to make love 
to his own wife P’’ asked Barbara. 


“I married you once, Dicky. That 
marriage was sacred to me. I want it 
to stay such, in my mind at least. To 
go to the altar again with you would 
make a mockery of the whole thing. 
No, never again, old pal. I’m sorry.” 

And so August fourteenth, the day 
for the final decree, dragged along. 

Pacing about like a creature pos- 
sessed, Dorothy started at every sound. 
The phone, the doorbell, terrified her. 
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She waited until mid- 
night for a message; then, 


— unable to endure the sus- 


pense any longer, she 
called Dick at his club. 

He was in a game of poker, trying to 
keep his mind off the thing he could not 
forget, and he did not answer very cor- 
dially. But after a few brief words, 
Dorothy turned away, a look of tri- 
umph on her dark face. 

The day was over! Barbara had not 
made up. He would no longer play 
her fool! She, Dorothy, had won! 
But, oh, how she hated Dick’s ex-wife! 
Well, that was over now. He could 
neither fail to see it nor delay their 
marriage. Again if, after that, he con- 
tinued——- Well, she would have none 
of the difficulty in securing number two 
that she had had over number one. 
Alimony in the form of a handsome 
settlement makes a merely clever 
woman attractive. 
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In submission to the proprieties, the 
wedding was set for the last of October. 
And a month dragged by. 


VI. 

The morning of September fifteenth 
found Barbara Townsend nervously 
pacing about her beautiful home. Bar- 
bara spoke now and again to the maid 
who packed two bags with exquisite 
lingerie. Her brown eyes were like 
coals of fire, but her hands were ice, 
and her breath held in her chest. 

An automobile horn sounded outside 
and, snatching up a motor coat and 
veil, she ran downstairs as a butler 
came in for her two bags. Suzanne fol- 
lowed with rugs and 
articles. 

“Have we 


various small 
everything, Suzanne?” 
3arbara asked, when they were settled 
in the big car. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Suzanne. 


Jarbara went 
to a hotel, registered, and proceeded 
to make herself comfortable. Toward 
evening she phoned Dick. He asked 
her to have dinner with him and called 
for her at once. 

It was the first time he had seen her 
since early in August. Seated in a quiet 
little café, he looked across the table at 
her. 

“T had hopes, Bob,” he said moodily. 
“clean up till the last minute of the last 
hour of the probation.” 

“Why, Dick? You know 
laughed. 

“T guess I thought vou cared. Dor- 
othy is making my life a hell. My 
God, deliver me from a 
woman!” 

“That was one of the ways in which 
I failed,” said Barbara, lowering her 
eyes to hide their gleam of satisfaction. 

“Don’t remind me of what a damn’ 
fool I was,” he replied bitterly. “I 
suppose it takes some sort of an up- 


Arriving in the city, 


” 1 
me, sne 


jealous 
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heaval to make us appreciate our bless- 
ings. And still, if 1 had you now, Bob,” 
he went on softly, “I’d want to think 
you hated any woman I looked at.” 

“In other words, you want to make 
us miserable, you men,” laughed Bar- 
bara, “and we must show it enough to 
flatter your vanity, but not enough to 
make you unhappy with us.” 

“T guess that’s the size of it,” re- 
turned Dick, in the tone of one who ad- 
mits everything—cares for nothing. 

They sat long under the 
lights. 


shaded 


Barbara was telling Dick that she ex- 
pected to go to California in a couple of 
weeks, to be gone for several months, 
when suddenly her hand went to her 
left side and an expression of suffering 
came into her face. 

“What is it, 
alarm. 


dear?” cried Dick in 

“That pain,” she answered faintly. 
“Several months Take me home.” 

When Dick got Barbara into her 
room in the hotel, she collapsed com- 
pletely. The maid put her to bed, while 
Dick went posthaste for their family 
doctor. 

“Chiefly nervous breakdown,” said 
the doctor. “Pulse 


racing, but no 


rever. 

He administered a bromide, left sev- 
eral prescriptions, and was sent home 
in Dick’s car. 

Barbara, flushed, but exquisite in 
pink silk and lace, tossed about on her 
pillows. Her dark eyes glittered 
Dick took off his coat and, 
emptying the ice out of the water 
pitcher, broke it in a towel and put it 
on Barbara’s temples. 


strangely. 


“Suzanne, you take the prescriptions 
to the drug store,” moaned Barbara. 

Without giving Dick time to object, 
the maid snatched up the prescriptions 
and hurried out. 

In spite of his uneasiness about Bar- 
bara, Dick’s heart pounded tumultu- 
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ously over the intimate situation in 
which he found himself with this lovely 
girl who had such a little while ago been 
his wife. Barbara continued to toss 
about and moan from time to. time, 
while Dick massaged her temples. He 
wanted desperately to kiss her. 

“I wonder what can be keeping 
Suzanne?” he said presently. “She’s 
been gone over half an hour.” 

There was a knock on the door. 
Wonderingly Dick went to open it. 

Dorothy walked in. Dick fell back 
into the center of the room in dismay. 
Dorothy closed the door and stood with 
her back against it. Barbara sat up in 
bed, her pretty brown hair flowing out 
from under a dainty pink cap falling in 
luxuriant profusion over her white, 
rounded arms and neck. 

“Well,” said Dorothy, her voice thick 
with the effort she made for control, 
“I knew you had let her make a fool of 
you, but I didn’t actually believe you 
were unfaithful.” She looked at him 
a minute as if expecting some explana- 
tion. When none came, she burst into 
hysterical weeping. ‘“You’ve let her— 
make me ridiculous,” she sobbed, “hu- 
miliated me before everybody !” 

Dick stood confounded. He seemed 
utterly at a loss to know what to do or 
say. Pale, hands hanging at his sides, 
he stared at her, much as a small boy 
stares at.a grown-up who is telling him 
what an utter failure of a boy he is. 

Suddenly, without apparent reason, 
Barbara’s hands went up to her face 
and her shoulders began to heave. In- 
stantly Dick went to her. His whole 
expression changed to unutterable ten- 
derness. He swept her into his arms. 

“Oh, Bob,” he cried, “please don’t! 
I’m not worth it!” 

“Oh, you devil!” Dorothy hissed at 
Barbara. “You dog in the manger! 
You don’t want him, and you won’t let 
any one else have him!” 

Barbara’s face was buried in Dick’s 
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bosom. 
arms. 

“Oh, Bob dear,” he pleaded, “I’m not 
fit to live! I believe I'll just go out 
and shoot myself!’ 

“That’s what you ought to do!” 
screamed Dorothy. “But you haven't 
got the nerve, you poor milksop of a 
man! Neither of you has any sense 
of decency !” 

Barbara lifted a radiant face on 
which not a tear showed. She was 
laughing. 

“Ts it more decent for a man to make 
love to a woman who sneaks into his 
home and breaks it up than for him to 
make love to his own wife?” she asked. 

“Wifel”’ scoffed Dorothy. 

“Yes, wife,” replied Barbara. “My 
lawyer neglected to file my application 
for the final decree at the end of the 
three months. Even the last of my 
thirty days’ grace is past, which nulli- 
fies the whole proceeding. We aren't 
divorced at all,” 

Dick gave a gasp of joy end drew 
her closer. Dorothy looked like an en- 
raged tigress. 

“Tl sue!” she stormed. 

“For what? Alienating my husband’s 
affections from the?” asked Barbara 
sweetly. “I wouldn’t, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy turned suddenly toward the 
door. It slammed behind her. 

Dick looked down worshipfully at 
his wife. 

“Of course we could have found a 
satisfactory excuse for my lawyer’s 
neglect had you comforted her, Dicky,” 
Barbara said, her eyes shining. 

He drew her to him. 

“It’s odd,” he mused, tater, “how 
Dorothy knew I was here. How do 
you suppose she did?” 

Barbara gave a little gurgling laugh 
and snuggled closer. 

“Suzanne may have phoned. I told 
her to; and she often does what I tell 
her.” 
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Her slim body quivered in his 
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How Often Can One Love?” ™ 






Intimacy and Allure,” ete. 


Did you ever think of marrying one—grass or other- 


wise? We wonder if 


|" was at one of those morning 
matinées where school children and 
“highbrows” make, or renew, ac- 
quaintance with the works of Shake- 
speare. The play was “Hamlet,” and 
the youngsters had settled down to de- 
licious shiverings and awe over the 
Ghost. The young aunt who was help- 
ing me to herd a group of tweive-year- 
olds was almost as shining-eyed as 
they. By and by, after the Ghost had 
walked once speechlessly across the 
stage in the presence of Horatio and 
the officers of the guard, and these had 
sought out Hamlet to report to him 
the strange occurrerfce, the brooding 
prince made his famous, bitter com- 
ment on his mother’s second marriage: 
Thrift, thrift, Horatio! 
meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 


The funeral baked 


The young aunt sat suddenly erect as 
if she had been struck. In the dimness 
of the theater, one could feel rather 
than see her recoil. And after that she 
brooded almost as darkly as the Prince 
of Denmark himself. 

When the children had been lunched 
at the brightest of tea rooms and sent 
on their afternoon’s way rejoicing, she 
seized my arm. 

“Did you hear those lines?” she de- 
manded. “You know—‘the funeral 
baked meats’ lines ?” 


it’s as 


bad as it sounds. 


The answer, 
tive. 

“But why? They’ve been in the play 
for some time. They couldn’t have 
come as a surprise to you.” 

“No,” admitted the young aunt, more 
blackly Hamletlike than ever. “But I 
never felt them before. I never felt be- 
fore how much is packed into them. 
Why, it’s the whole hideous truth about 
marrying a widower! It’s warmed- 
over affection, it’s reheated passion, it’s 


of course, was affirma- 


rehashed domesticity. ‘The funeral 
baked meats’-—ugh! How could one do 
ad 


It was thus made plain that the young 
aunt was seriously interested in the at- 
tentions of a widower. Inquisitive 
imagination tried to fix the identity of 
the bereaved one seeking consolation, 
but before it had succeeded, the young 
aunt rushed headlong on: 

“You know Doctor Blank—Charles 
Blank ?” 

“Why, of course! But his wife has 
been dead for eight or nine years. And 
he’s awfully fine. You don’t mean 4 

“What difference does it make how 
long his wife has been dead? He had 
one! And if he weren’t awfully fine, 
do you suppose I should care if he 
had been a widower a dozen times? 
It’s because he is so fine and so dear, 
and because I care for him so’ much, 
that I shall never, never marry him!” 
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The only immediate response that 
seemed to meet the situation without 
rudeness was a mere slow exclamation, 
“Oh!” . 

“You wouldn’t yourself, would you?” 
cried the young aunt, suddenly chang- 
ing from a monument of determination 
to something soft and shaken and ab- 
jectly pleading. 

“Of course I should, if he cared for 
me and I cared for him!” 

“You say that,” cried the young aunt 
with accusatory bitterness, “because 
you never had to try to content your- 
self with warmed-over love! You say 
that because you never wanted to marry 
a widower!” 

“Why do you ask for my opinion if 
you’re going to reject it and cail it 
valueless?” I asked in some annoyance. 

“Oh, because I am so unhappy!” 
wailed the young aunt. 

After a few minutes devoted to tears 
and consolation, she emerged from the 
sofa cushions and talked with more or 
less coherence. 

“Tt’s like this,” she said. “He calls 
himself in love with me now, and I’m 
sure enough that I am in love with him. 
But—how can he be? Every one knows 
that he was happy with his first wife 
as long as she lived. If he should try 
to deny it now, I should despise him 
for gisloyalty to her—to love itself. 
And if he doesn’t deny it, if he admits 
it, I shall be so jealous that I shan’t 
know what to do!” 

“He might, of course, keep quiet 
about it,” I suggested. 

“No, thank you!” flashed the young 
aunt. “I could never, never marry a 
man with shut-up places inside his 
heart and mind! We hage to be open 
to each other. If he kept quiet, as you 
suggest, about his first wife, I should 
be perfectly miserable. I should al- 
ways be thinking that he was remem- 
bering, recalling, reliving experiences 
with her, *Oh, I don’t know what to do! 
I don’t know what to do!” 
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“You've read too many romantic 
stories,’ I told her firmly. “You've 
fed yourself on too much poetry of the 
old school—the one-love-in-one-life 
school. At least there is something to 
be said for the new school of verse. It 
doesn’t c@ebrate so many romantic 
falsehoods as the old. It doesn’t make 
so many foolish young people who are 
as capable of a grand passion as they 
are of painting the Madonna of the 
Chair feel ashamed to admit the truth 
about themselves. Listen to me. 
Grasp the benevolent fact that the in- 
finite mercy of Heaven has permitted 
human beings to know love and love 
and love! Children love their parents, 
their playmates, their nurses, some- 
times even their teachers. Boys and 
girls love their families, their friends, 
and a whole collection of secret idols. 
men and women love their sisters and 
brothers, their parents, their friends, 
their wives or husbands. And not one 
of the loves need exclude one of the 
others. 

“Of course the marriage relation, 
which may or may not be based upon 
love and accompanied by love, is an ex- 
clusive relation. There is something in 
the civilized, modern human _ being 
which revolts against the idea of pro- 
miscuity in marriage as strongly as-the 
law of the land condemns it. But that 
does not mean that, having once mar- 
ried and having lost wife or husband, 
a man or a woman shall be constrained 
to walk alone for the remainder of his 
days. You yourself have introduced 
the ‘baked meats’ comparison, so don’t 
find the suggestion too repugnant when 
I say that because a man greatly en- 
joyed a feast in 1910, he need not go 
hungry through the rest of the cen- 
tury; or because he adored a sunset 
over the Roman campagna in 1914, he 
need not shut his eyes to all the sun- 
sets in the Rockies or on the Maine 
coast; or because a fire warmed his 
body and his heart in the winter of 
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¥915 in the Connecticut hills, he will 
be guilty of falsity, of levity, in bask- 
ing gratefully before the heat of one 
in British Columbia next winter.” 

“Maybe you are right,” whimpered 
the young aunt, “as far as Char—as far 
as he is concerned. Maybe @ is right 
that he should—care again. Maybe it 
doesn’t mean that he is false to—her. 
3ut that doesn’t help me any. I’m just 
as jealous as ever.” 

“Perhaps the woman who marries a 
widower has a little more ground for 
jealousy than the first wife,” I ad- 
mitted, “although all jealousy is folly. 
But it’s only a little more. What it 
really means is that she has more rea- 
son for exercising common sense and 
self-control, Not one human being out 
of a million marries a first love, and 
I dare say that that one regrets it at 
times! You yourself don’t remember 
your own first love. Was it the Little 
Lord Fauntleroy of your block, or was 
it the bare-legged farmer’s boy of the 
place where you used to go in the sum- 
mers? Do you still recall the bright 
auburn head of the boy who used to 
hold an umbrella politely over you on 
rainy mornings going to the high 
school? Is that disloyalty to Doctor 
Charlie’s brown-and-gray thatch? Do 
you remember how you couldn’t sleep 
for excitement over your first matinée 
hero, or your first curate, or the French 
teacher? Isn’t your heart a deep pit 
in which lie buried a hundred emotions ? 
Weren’t you ever engaged, if it comes 
to that—in one of those tremulous, 
tenuous, iridescent engagements that 
are fated never to come to fruition ?” 

“T was never married,” answered the 
young aunt stormily. 

“Do you mean,” I asked her, “that 
the physical union of marriage seems 
to you something more real, more sa- 
cred, that all the outreachings of the 
heart implied in all the little loves?” 
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The young aunt refused to confirm or 
deny the accusation. She flourrdered 
about for a while, and then she asked, 
defensively : 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“Well,” I admitted, brought thus to 
bay, “I think I do believe that, given 
the seed of love, marriage, with its in- 
timacies of mind and body, its com- 
munity of joy and of sacrifice, affords 
the best soil for its growth. I will 
agree that the rose is a sacred and a 
beautiful thing, if you wish me to, but 
I will not unduly sanctify the earth in 
which it is planted. And that is what 
I think about marriage. Under favor- 
ing conditions, it is the soil that nour- 
ishes a wonderful, fragrant, lovely 
plant. But it isn’t the plant.” 

“Hum-m-m,” mused the young aunt, 
aloud. But she looked a little less like 
the poor Prince of Denmark. 

“Oh, you crazy, short-sighted child!” 
I cried in a final burst of what seemed 
to me eloquent common sense. “Can’t 
you be glad that you’re part of the 
world of nature, and that in you and in 
all of us are endless possibilities of 
resurrection? Can’t you be glad that 
love is a strong plant, which winters 
cannot kill‘or death destroy? Think of 
all the perennial plants in your garden 
that look so brown and dry and life- 
less—can’t you be glad when the frost 
leaves the earth they are rooted in and 
the sap flows again and, with the aid 
of warm sunshine, they clothe them- 
selves in greenery and loveliness?” 

She wasn’t paying much attention to 
me. She was looking out through the 
window curtains. There came a signal 
“honk-honk.” She turned upon me a 
face that bore no resemblance whatever 
to the Prince“of Denmark’s and. said: 

“There’s Charlie. I must go.” And 
then, with sudden warmth, she em- 
braced me and remarked: “Bother 
Shakespeare, anyway !” 
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A war-time tale of the soda-water clerk who was long on good looks but short on patriotism. 


LMOST every small town that is 
A just big enough to support a 
corner drug store, with a soda 
fountain dazzling in white marble and 
nickel plate, has also its local Adonis. 

And if the proprietor of the drug 
store has “the sense he was born with,” 
as the Southerners say, this Adonis, im- 
maculate in white linen jacket, presides 
over the destinies of the banana splits 
and maple-nut sundaes—and __inci- 
dentally captivates all the youthful 
feminine population. 

Mr. Elias G. Pope, who owned the 
corner drug store at Spring Valley, 
Pennsylvania, had no choice in the mat- 
ter. Willy-nilly, he had to exhibit busi- 
ness acumen of a high order. For Fate 
had “wished” the local Adonis directly 
“onto” the Pope family in his earliest 
infancy, and Mrs. Pope, as if to clinch 
the matter, had christened ‘him Harold 
de Lancey at sight. 

At sixteen, Harold de.Lancey de- 
cided that St. Somebody’s Military 
Academy, which he had sampled for a 
year, had no more to teach him and 
that such time as he could devote to 
cultural pursuits might be more profit- 
ably spent upon the tailors’ advertise- 
ments and “The Bachelor Says,” that 
came his way, and more especially in 
gathering all possible information upon 


the appearance and manners of the 
reigning king of the dance, Mr. Vin- 
cent St. Clair. 

As a means of occupying his real 
leisure moments, he condescended ‘“‘to 
accept a position of trust,” as the Spring 
Valley Gazette euphemistically put it, 
in the paternal drug store. 

Fortunately for the life and health 
of Spring Valley, the “position of 
trust” had to do with the compounding 
of nothing more serious than the afore- 
mentioned sundaes and banana splits. 
But*the business done by the soda 
fountain that year increased by leaps 
and bounds. The girls all said that it 
was “just too cute” to see the way Har- 
old’s sleek forelock flopped up and 
down on his head when he concocted 
a milk shake—to say nothing of the 
way this and similar exercises showed 
off the hemi-demi-semi-precious stone 
which completely obliterated the first 
joint of the little finger of his left hand. 

It wasn’t two months, in fact, before 
the Spring, Valley Gazette was referring 
playfully to the corner emporium of 
Mr. E. G. Pope as the “Cozy Corner 
Drug Store,” with an illuminating “Oh, 
you Harold!” inclosed in brackets like 
a meaning wink. 

This, however, was rather unfair to 
Harold, who was no specialist at that 
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Lifted shy, adoring eyes to Harold’s face, and breathlessly ordered a chocolate-fudge sundae. 


time in anything but his one serious ob- 
ject in life—understudying the manners 
and appearance of Mr. Vincent St. 
Clair. Naturally he basked in the fa- 
vors that feminine Spring Valley show- 
ered upon him—who wouldn’t?—but, 
having decided, from a prolonged study 
of Mr. St. Clair’s pictures, that his idol 
was of a serious turn, Harold de Lan- 
cey Pope became equally chary of his 
smiles. 

When he did smile, of course, the re- 
sults were all the more fatal. Within 
the next two years, all the girls be- 
tween the tomboy age and twenty had 
fallen desperately in love with him— 
for a time, at least—and were frank to 
admit it, All, that is, except little 
Nancy Foster. Nancy, being somewhat 
plain and decidedly awkward and as 
shy as a barn cat, naturally tumbled 
to the uttermost depths of adoration 
when Harold de Lancey’s compelling 
smile happened one day to fall upon 
her. But, being as shy as the afore- 


mentioned wild animal, she merely 
turned a very unbecoming shade of 
magenta and decamped so abruptly 
that Harold forgot he had already ex- 
hausted his allowance of sunshine for 
the week, and smiled again. Another 
person might have supposed that 
Nancy had choked, or had a sudden 
touch of sunstroke, or something, but 
you couldn’t fool little Harold about 
such matters. Harold knew the signs! 
In fact, Harold came quite perilously 
near to being the “conceited young 
puppy” that his own father, in mo- 
ments of heated family discussion, was 
wont to call him. 

However, let this much be said to 
Harold’s credit—nobody else knew of 
these “signs” from him. Perhaps, in- 
deed, in the presence of much more ob- 
vious signs of the same character, he 
forgot all about Nancy except at the 
infrequent times when she appeared, 
spasmodically purchased a bottle of 
arnica or the like from the elder Mr. 


















Pope, and then, if there was no one 
else in sight, lifted shy, adoring eyes 
to Harold’s face, breathlessly ordered 
a chocolate-fudge sundae, gulped it 
down in an agony of confusion, and 
fled. 

One day two of the other high-school 
girls came in before Nancy had fin- 
ished. 

“Oh, you Harold!” cried one of 
them, waving a kittenish forefinger in 
his direction. ‘Flirting here all alone 
with our little Nancy! Isn’t anybody 
safe, you heartless old lady-killer, you?” 

The smile with which Harold had 
been unselfishly making Nancy’s life 
happy faded abruptly from his lips. 

“Well, really, if a man can’t ” he 
was beginning haughtily, when the 
other girl interrupted. 

“Oh, sh, Lulu!” she cried tartly. 
“Don’t you know that his majesty, here, 
wouldn’t look at anybody seriously un- 
less she were the living image of Eileen 
St. Clair. Isn’t that so, Prince Har- 
old?” 

There was a bitter little note in her 
voice as she spoke which Harold’s prac- 
ticed ear instinctively noted as another 
of the “signs.” Harold had been a fem- 
inine idol now for over two years—and 
was handsomer than ever. 

“Eileen St. Clair is, of course, the 





most beautiful and accomplished 
woman in the world,” he returned 
loftily. “Any man, naturally, would 


fall in love. But, really, wouldn’t it 
be better form to keep the lady’s name 
out of the discussion?” His tone would 
have done credit to a nobleman of the 
old French régime. 

“Oh, pooh, pooh, and a pair of 
fudges!” laughed the first girl easily, as 
she dropped upon one of the revolving 
stools, planted both elbows upon the 
marble slab, and nodded her black vel- 
vet tam and Mary Pickford curls 
coquettishly over her clasped hands. 
“Anybody can talk about the St. Clairs, 
dear boy, and you know it. They’re 
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public property. And little Lulu 
doesn’t want her chocolate marshmal- 
low frozen so tight by those icy looks 
that she can’t eat it. So! Same for 
you, too, Flo?” 

“Say, Hal, did you read that in the 
paper about his going to war in an air- 
planer I never was so thrilled!” 

From the conversation that ensued 
it was quite evident that nobody could 
tell Harold de Lancey Pope anything 
about his hero that he did not already 
know, but Nancy did not stay to listen 
to this cultural discussion. 

“The most beautiful and accom- 
plished woman in the world. Any man, 
naturally, would fall in love a 

With these sinister words ringing in 
her ears, Nancy slipped down off her 
stool and over to the pile of magazines 
that adorned the other front window. 
Fortunately she had not far to look, for 
no magazine of those days was com- 
plete without at least one adverti8ement 
depicting Mrs. Vincent St.« Clair in 
some pose or other. Nancy found one 
that contained two—one full length in 
the “fashions” and one “close-up” with 
a spoon. With this in hand, she hur- 
ried home and proceeded to enjoy (7) a 
long and microscopic session with her 
mirror in the privacy of her bedroom. 

‘Nancy, however, had no monopoly 
of this comparative study of the mir- 
ror and Eileen St. Clair’s picture. 
News spreads like wildfire in a town 
like Spring Valley, particularly with a 
Lulu in its rear. By night, every fem- 
inine habitué of the drug store had 
heard in full detail how their Adonis 
had publicly stated that he was look- 
ing for a girl as beautiful and accom- 
plished as the wife of his prototype, 
and that not until he found one like 
her should he, would he, or could he 
fall in love. There followed, naturally, 
an unprecedented sale of Eileen St. 
Clair pictures and a frantic conning of 
mirrors. 

But in one respect at least our friend 
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Nancy was unique. After studying her 
reflection for an hour or so, she did 
not comfortably decide that, with a 
change of coiffure, or a “dress like 
that,” or perhaps the loss of a super- 
fluous pound or two of flesh, she would 
resemble the famous beauty to a really 
surprising degree, or at least prove a 
formidable rival. Nancy, poor dear, 
ended a’prolonged stare at her most un- 
satisfactory image with a most satis- 
factory “good cry”-on her immaculate 
white bed. Then—for Nancy had her 
“little ways,” even if she wasn’t a mod- 
ern Helen of Troy—she wisely dried 
her tears and. wheedled Father Foster 
into promising that if she could win the 
valedictory at the high school that 
June, she should spend the next year 
in a good girls’ boarding school near 
New York. She would work, oh, so 
hard! 

The next fall saw her en route. But 
to her*chum ‘only, and that in the last 
expansive moment of parting, did she 
confess her real, secret reason for 
going. 

“It’s the only way,” she said, “that 
‘I can hope ever to be worthy to win the 
love of—er—of—er—that is—of a man 
like—Harold Pope!” 

The chum, of course, promised 
eternal secrecy, but, later in the year, 
found the joke “really too good to 
keep.” Competition was running rather 
high that winter—several of the older 
boys had “gone to the city” to work— 
and the bond of a little secret under- 
standing between herself and the all- 
conquering Harold was not to be de- 
spised. 

“Are you feeling worthy to-day, 
Harold?” she would inquire coquet- 
tishly, as she dropped in for her after- 
noon cup of chocolate; or, more smartly 
still, “Have you ever seen the movie, 
‘Why Girls Leave Home’? Ask Har- 
old. He knows all about it.” And then 
she would burst into peals of delighted 
laughter, when some other girl de- 
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manded sharply: “What are you and 
Harold laughing about ?” 

Harold, of course, simply put this in- 
formation along with the furore for 
bobbed hair and picturesque raiment, 
and did not, to state it mildly, grow any 
less like the conceited young puppy of 
his father’s trenchant phrase. 

His thoughts of the absent Nancy, 
however, grew increasingly kind. He 
asked after her occasionally, in his lord- 
of-the manor fashion, really regretted 
that she spent her Christmas and Easter 
holidays with an aunt in New Jersey, 
and by the time summer came around, 
had almost decided to reward her devo- 
tion by a ride or two in the new auto- 
mobile that the elder Mr. Pope had 
been induced to set up—for business 
purposes. Nancy, he reflected, had 
been near New York, and she might be 
so changed that she would be a mod- 
erately desirable companion. At any 
rate, she would be a change. 

Nancy was both. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. Nancy had not burst her 
dull chrysalis and become a brilliant 
and fascinating butterfly. ~ “Little 
Mimsey Seraskier” had not bloomed 
into the Duchess of Towers. It is 
rarely done in eight or nine months. 

But Nancy had spent a year in one 
of the best—not the most fashionable— 
schools in the land. During that year, 
too, her country had declared war, and 
a lesson in real patriotism was not the 
least thing that her school had taught 
her. Greatest change of all, Nancy, 
finding many things so much bigger 
than herself to think about, had ceased 
to be distressingly shy, and the school 
had seen to the awkwardness, 

“I’m so glad, dad,”. cried Nancy, 
jumping off the train, “that I live on a 
farm, so that I can help out in the fields 
all summer and release a man or two 
for the front. How many people in 
the town have war gardens? Are you 


doing much Red Cross work, mother? 
Nobody’s told me a word about war 





















‘*Didn’t you Know they were going to draft them? 
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Our boys! I think it’s the meanest 


thing I ever heard of!’’ 


work here! You ought to see me knit! 
How many boys have enlisted, Gertie?” 

Gertie was the perfidious chum. 

Father and Mother Foster were 
laughing heartily. So the burden of re- 
ply fell on Gertie, who saw nothing to 
laugh about. 

“Why, none, of course,” said Gertie 
petulantly. “Didn’t you know they 
were going to draft them? Our boys! 
I think it’s the meanest thing I ever 
heard of! Brother Ben is in the list, 
of course, and Cousin Sam Bennett— 
but luckily he’s got flat foot. But Ben 
hasn’t got a thing the matter with hin. 


Mother will die if Ben has to go. I 
know she will. But father won’t leave 
a stone unturned to keep him.” 

By this time, Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
had stopped laughing and were joining 
in the conversation. One of the hired 
men, it appeared, was also of draft 
age, and Mr. Foster was worrying 
about how he should go to work to get 
him exempted. As to gardens, people 
were planting gardens, of course, just 
as they always had. Why do more? 

Nancy gazed around in a dazed sort 
of fashion. They were out in the fam- 
ily Ford by now, and it seemed to ooze 
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flags at every pore, like the houses that 
they passed. But what about the rest 
of it—what the flags stood for? 

“None of the boys enlisted?” she 
cried. - “Waiting to be drafted and even 
trying to get out of that? Why, I 
thought your brother Ben, Gertie, and 
Dallas Pollard, and a whole lot of the 
boys would go right off! And Harold 
Pope—why, I thought of course Har- 
old Pope would go into aviation, like 
Vincent St. Clair! What’s the matter 
with everybody ?” 

“Mercy, Nancy, I didn’t know you 
wanted Harold Pope killed! What’s he 
done, poor boy ?” giggled Gertie. 

“Why, Nancy, Harold Pope’s only a 
boy!” protested Mrs. Foster. “His fa- 
ther and mother ii 

“He’s nineteen,” retorted Nancy, 
fighting a tendency to blush, “nearly 
twenty. Lots of boys around New 
York have gone over even younger than 
that. Why, the brothers of several of 
the girls at school 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Father Foster 
easily from the front seat. “It makes 
a new amusement for those rich boys. 
They'll all flock over, of course. Our 
boys here have got something better to 
do. Their fathers can’t support them 
always, like babies.” 

Nancy fell silent. It was her first 
experience of a place that thought it 
was still somebody else’s war, and she 
didn’t know just how to meet it. But 
inwardly the fire burned. 

It was still burning when the lordly 
Harold stopped one day in his roadster 
and graciously offered to gather her 
like a flower from the wayside—where 
she was hoeing beans. 

Nancy blithely allowed herself to be 
gathered. Even after a year of St. 
Genevieve’s and the brothers of her 
schoolmate, Harold’s good looks were 
undeniable. 

And for a half hour at least, Nancy 
was blissfully happy—intoxicated, in 
fact—by the flattery of Harold’s rapt 
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attention, while she discoursed of Sat- 
urday trips to New York and the sights 
and styles she had seen there. Then 
suddenly a little flame shot up. 

“But all the young men down there 
are doing something!” she cried. ‘En- 
listing or driving ambulances or going 
into the mosquito fleet or something! 
What’s the matter with the boys up 
here? I thought surely you'd go in for 
aviation, Harold, like Vincent St. Clair, 
you know.” 

It was a new thing for Harold’s ac- 
tions to be questioned, even, by a mem- 
ber of the other sex. 

“Unfortunately,” he said loftily, “I’m 
not quite able to afford to buy any air- 
craft yet. Of course the store has pros- 
pered very well since I entered the 
business, but not quite so well as that.” 
There! He guessed that would hold 
her for a while. 

But Nancy persisted. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean personally,” she 
laughed, ‘“‘but you want to enlist some- 
where, of course, don’t you? And I 
thought naturally you’d prefer avia- 
tion.” 

“That’s not a matter that I have to 
decide just now.” Harold’s voice was 
distinctly icy. “I’m not of draft age 
yet, fortunately !’” 

The hidden fire burst out then. 

“Draft age!” stormed Nancy. “Draft 
age! Oh, I’m sick of the word! That’s 
all you boys here think of! Draft age 
and exemption! Whose country do you 
think it is that’s at war, I’d like to 
know! What is your country, anyway? 
And whose business do you think it is 
to protect her while you stay at home 
and take care of your complexion and 
brush your hair shiny? Let me out this 
minute, Harold Pope! At any rate, I 
don’t have to ride with a slacker!” 

Harold obeyed with conspicuous 
alacrity. 

“Delighted!” he retorted, shaken out 
of his usual Olympian calm. “If I 
wgren’t a perfect gentleman, I might 
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tell you a few things, too, Nancy Fos- 
ter, but I won't.” 

“And that’s all the thanks you get 
when you try to show a neglected lit- 
tle cat like that a good time!” he said 
to himself bitterly, as he drove away. 
“Slacker indeed! Somebody’s got to 
stay at home and look after the coun- 
try!” 

It took the combined adoration of 
three worshipers at his shrine to re- 
store his equanimity enough so that he 
could even speak about the subject. 

“What do you suppose a girl said to 
me to-day?” he inquired then. “Asked 
me why I didn’t enlist, and called me a 
slacker! Slacker! Fancy!” 

The adorers played up with speed 
and vigor. 

“How perfectly absurd!” cried one. 

“Perfectly criminal!” cried another. 

“Oh, Harold, don’t go to war!” 
pleaded the third. “TI just couldn’t bear 
to think of you in those frightful 
trenches !” 

“Oh, as to that”—Harold was -be- 
ginning to feel decidedly better—“I 
should probably go in for aviation, you 
know, and there are no trenches about 
that!” 

“But that’s so dangerous!” shrieked 
the adorers in chorus. “Oh, don’t, 
Harold! Please don’t! ‘You mustn’t 
be so brave!” 

By the time they left, Harold felt 
quite like a wounded hero, home from 
the front and fairly dripping with med- 
als and decorations. This happy state 
of mind lasted until the returns began 
to come in. But news, as I have said 
before, travels swiftly in Spring Valley. 

“Hello, Hal!’ said Bill Jennings, 
drifting in early that evening—Bill 
Jennings was the first adorer’s brother. 
“Hat says you’re thinking of going to 
war! Say, you know I didn’t think you 
had it in you. I’ve been thinking about 
it myself. That little Foster girl and 
I got to talking the other afternoon, and 
she told me about the fellows around 
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New York. And I got to thinking 
maybe it might be up to some of us, too. 
They’re not the whole works. It’s our 
country as much as theirs. Say, ‘look 
a-here, Hal—if you go, I’ll go, too.” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake’—the noble 
Harold’s tone was positively petulant 
—‘“‘can’t a fellow say a thing in fun to 
a bunch of girls without the whole 
town’s taking him seriously? Why in 
thunder should we enlist, Bill, and go 
over of our own accord and have our 
arms and legs shot off ?—to say nothing 
of the disgusting way they live. We’re 
not either of us twenty-one yet. Not 
for mine, William. You may go in if 
you want to—but count me out!” 

The hemi-demi-semi-precious stone 
came into active play as he mopped up 
some imaginary spots upon the white 
marble slab. Bill Jennings arose and 
surveyed the Adonis with a scornful 
eye. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “o’ course I 
might ’a’ known better than to expect 
any sand fronra Willy-boy like you, but 
I thought maybe, when your Vincent 
St. Clair turned out. such a real man, 
vou might do something more than 
comb your hair like him and keep your 
pants pressed!” 

He turned and flung himself out of 
the store. 

Just at that moment Harold could 
not think of any suitable reply, but he 
formulated it that night after he had 
gone to bed. 

If he had plenty of money, he said 
to himself, unconsciously repeating Mr. 
Foster’s argument; so that he could go 
over with a lot of other young swells 
for the sport of the thing and run his 
own aéroplane or ambulance, for in- 
stance, why, he’d go in a minute. Be- 
sides, officers, of course, could always 
keep out of danger. Besides, of course, 
they’d have valets, too, to keep them 
tidy in all that mess. Anyway, it was 
over in France, and: he didn’t know any- 
body in France. If those old Germans 











had invaded the United States now— 
his corner of it—why, he’d go in a 
minute! You couldn’t stop him! With 
this cheering reflection, he eventually 
fell asleep. 

For two or three days, however, he 
was acutely uncomfortable. It is hard 
enough to argue with some other per- 
son all the time. When you argue with 
your own inner consciousness, always 
on tap, the situation is painful in the 
extreme. 

Then Bill Jennings, strangely enough, 
relieved the situation by enlisting. For 
Spring Valley did not aé all approve of 
Bill Jennings’ action. Bill Jennings 
had a “mother that wasn’t at all well” 
—they didn’t mention his father, sister, 
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‘*Let me out this minute, 


—” Harold Pope! At any 


rate, | don’t have to ride 
with a slacker!”’ 


and two brothers; he was “throwing 
up a perfectly good job at the Gazette 
printing office;’ and, anyway, “why 
couldn’t he have waited until he was 
twenty-one and eligible for the draft?” 
Then somebody remembered that Mrs. 
Jennings’ Uncle Thomas had run away 
to sea, and all was explained. There 
was a wild love of adventure in Bill 
Jennings’ blood. : 

Harold de Lancey Pope had not in- 
tended to waste any more words on 
Miss Nancy Foster. But the tempta- 
tion to obtain her opinion of this piece 
of news was too strong. 

“Er—Miss Foster,” the honorable 
Harold so far descended from his lofty 
heights as to call across the aisle, as 
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Nancy turned away from purchasing 
the latest magazine, “what do you think 
of Bill Jennings going to war?” 

Nancy stopped on her way to the 
door and turned abruptly. 

“Why, I think it’s splendid,” she 
cried, “perfectly splendid! Don’t you?” 
Her rather plain face was positively ir- 
radiated by the glow in her eyes as she 
answered, 

Harold, remembering the shy, ador- 
ing glance with which those same eyes 
used once to be raised to his, felt 
doubly annoyed. Could it be that any 
girl would look like that over Bill Jen- 
nings—homely, awkward Bill Jen- 
nings! He even forgot that he had ke- 
gun the conversation. 

“To my mind,” answered Harold, 
with great hauteur, “Bill Jennings is 
making a blamed fool of himself’— 
Harold was usually more elegant-— 
“dropping everything here to go off 
there butting in where he’s not needed. 
I:verybody of sense in town feels that 
way !” 

A new look came into Nancy’s eyes— 
a wise, older look—and she nodded 
slowly. 

“Yes,” she said, “of course, and 
grandma says that most people here 
will feel that way till a lot of our boys 
over there get killed or wounded. 
Maybe just one, if he’s from here in 
this town. Then they'll wake up and 
plunge in. It'll be their war then!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Harold had got his 
easy, lordly way back again before this 
manifest absurdity. “You don’t know 
what you're talking about. If you 
could promise people that they zwouldn’t 
get killed or wounded or liave to live 
like beasts, why, then they’d go. But 
if somebody that they knew Oh, 
stuff and nonsense! Nobody wants to 
go and have their faces banged in and 
lose their legs and arms and all that— 
to say nothing of dying. That’s no way 
to get ’em!” 

“Grandma Foster says so,” persisted 
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Nancy quietly. “She lived through the 
Civil War, and she knows. Oh, how 
I wish I were a man!” 

“You'd sing a very different tune if 
you were,” retorted Harold sharply, 
and, turning his back, he began vi- 
olently to wash dishes and spoons; a 
totally unnecessary labor, for another 
feminine adorer had now been added 
to the staff, and the dish-washing job 
was her province. 

Nancy, thus properly snubbed, left 
with fire in her eye. 

The summer passed, but no other 
young man in Spring Valley followed 
the adventurous Bill Jennings’ example. 
Bill, it was rumored, had the measles. 

August came, and with it the draft 
list, and the exemption boards got busy. 
Nancy Foster kept more and more 
closely to her father’s farm. It was 
rumored that she wanted to go away 
and do some sort of war work, and her 
people wouldn’t let her. Spring Valley 
approved of Nancy’s people. 

Harold de Lancey, it was noted, went 
oftener to the movies, and began to af- 
fect a quick, expansive, boyish smile 
and a walk that threatened to dislocate 
his members. As Harold was distinctly 
not of the athletic type, it may be that 
he preferred a hero who had not gone 
to the war and thus caused disconcert- 
ing inquiries. 

He continued, however, to be the lo- 
cal Adonis, and as winter came on and 
Bill Jennings and several other of the 
drafted young men actually did have 
measles, he spoke of the subject once 
or twice and laughing congratulated 
himself for not hunting for trouble. 
Lack of sugar for the soda fountain 
and heatless Mondays, he declared, 
were certainly enough trouble for any: 
business man to bear, and: so unneces- 
sary! 

This war, stated Harold one day to a 
group around the counter, was being 
run in a deucedly inefficient way—if 
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the ladies present would excuse the ex- 
pression. As a good American—— 

Just then the evening papers were 
brought in, and Mr. Pope picked up the 
bundles and began to arrange them as 
usual on the opposite counter. 

“Why, say, Harold,” he called sud- 
denly, ‘“‘what do you think? Vincent 
St. Clair has been killed!” He held 
up the sheet in confirmation. 

There it was in staring headlines: 

VINCENT ST. CLAIR MEETS 
TRAGIC DEATH. 


The little bevy of boys and girls 
around the counter rose as by common 
consent and fluttered across the aisle. 
3ut while the others eagerly read aloud 
bits from the various accounts of the 
tragedy, Harold, standing transfixed, 
could see and hear only that one preg- 
nant sentence: ‘Vincent St. Clair has 
been killed.” He didn’t even ask how 
or where.” 

To all of those boys and girls, not 
one of whom had seen Vincent St. Clair 
in the flesh, the news came with a shock 
which the death of hardly any other 
man in the army could have given them. 
They had expected him, some way, to 
bear a charmed life, to dance his way 
as gayly along the edge of the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death as he had along 
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the pathway of life. 
could die—young! 

But to Harold there was something 
diffgrent—something personal, a feel- 
ing that he couldn’t define and with it 
a strange uplift. After two sleépless 
nights, he rose early and walked 
through the snow straight out to the 
Foster farm. 

Nancy herself answered the bell, 
and he stepped inside the hall. 

“T had to tell you—first,” he began. 
“It’s come just as you said. I’ve waked 
up! It’s been on my mind all winter. I’ve 
been arguing inside. But it’s my war 
now, and I don’t think at all about the 
things I dreaded before—wounds and 
pain and all that. I just have to go— 
that’s all—just as soon as I possibly can. 
But it took somebody’s death—Vincent 
St. Clair’s—to show it to me, just as 
you said.” His voice was strangely 
humble. 

“And that’s what came to me last 
night—about going myself, you know. 
I’m not worth very much, of course. 
I’m no hero like him. But maybe—if I 
shouldn’t come back, you know—it 
would wake up the other fellows here 
at home just as he did me. And that 
would be worth going for, wouldn’t it ?” 

The smile on Nancy’s lips, the tears 
in Nancy’s eyes, were answer enough. 


Nobody ‘like him 
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PRECEDENT 


DAM, clasping Mother Eve, 
Thrilling to her wondrous kiss, 
Murmured, “Sweetheart, I believe 
There was never love like this!” 


Down the centuries of yore, 
-Lovers, blinded by their bliss 
Kissed and clasped and fondly swore, 
“There was never love like this!” 


Foolish souls who thought they knew 
Ecstasy all others miss, 
When we know, we two, we two, 


‘There was never love like this!’ 
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Upon hig wedding day Voorhen lost a packet of love 
‘letters from “Lily.” That was the beginning of it all. 


ABS drawn by _ well-groomed 
C horses, electric broughams, lim- 
ousines, and taxicabs pushed 
through the-traffic down Fifth Avenue 
to Forty-fourth Street and came to the 
Church of St. Bartholomew, its awn- 
ing ready to receive their occupants. 
The elaborate bronze doors, swinging 
open, revealed momentary glimpses of 
palms and ferns and white’ flowers. 
Paquin gowns brushed frock coats, and 
there were prolonged greetings and 
chattering and laughter and gossip on 
the brownstone steps. A hungry man 
stood by the outer flap of the awning, 
just beyond the reach of the police, and 
aimlessly watched. 

Half an hour later, as the bridegroom 
was handing into his brougham the 
young girl who had become his wife, 
the girl, burdened with flowers and a 
long satin-and-lace gown, tripped. In 
leaning to help her, the bridegroom did 
not notice that a small packet fell from 
his outer pocket. Nor did any one see 
the hungry man snatch the packet be- 
fore it could touch the pavement, and 
slip away from the crowd. 

The cabs and electric broughams, the 
limousines and taxicabs, went as they 
had come, and the truck and delivery 
wagons closed in upon their departure. 
The women who had left their work 
and peered out of open windows and 


doorways sighed and returned to their 
tasks behind the windows and doors; 
the newsboys resumed screaming about 
their “evening” papers; meditative tele- 
graph boys hurried on; and a solitary 
street cleaner no longer supported his 
chin on the handle of his brush. Op- 
posite Central Park, in a certain house 
on Fifth Avenue, elaborate prepara- 
tions were already being made against 
the arrival, a few weeks hence, of a 
bride and bridegroom now on their 
brief honeymoon. Casimir Voorhen 
and his wife, formerly Elaine van 
Astren, had, so the “late editions” sol- 
emnly announced, that day united their 
millions by marriage. 

A man who frequents the bread line 
and has slept for more than a month in 
the public squares should not be held 
too rigorously to the standards made 
for happier men. George Gensworthy 
hastily opened the packet. 

Gaunt and haggard from his strug- 
gle to keep on existing, his will weak- 
ened by want, Gensworthy was a des- 
perate man. He did not know what he 
expected to find beneath the neatly tied 
wrapping paper—perhaps jewels, per- 
haps money. Certainly he hoped for 
something to relieve his immediate 
needs. He was disappointed at first to 
discover only twenty-six love letters to 
Casimir Voorhen from a woman who 
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signed herself “Lily.” Gensworthy’s 
slow mind, nevertheless, set to work on 
the problem. ay 

Why was Voorhen, on the day of 
his wedding, carrying a packet of let- 
ters written by a woman other than his 
wife? Why were the letters carefully 
numbered from one to twenty-six? 
Why were they loose in his coat pocket 
unless they had got there by mistake or 
been left there by overthought. “Had 
the bridegroom meant to destroy them 
or possibly post them at the last mo- 
ment to the lady, and had he been pre- 
vented by an unexpected occurrence 
that had put the thought of them com- 
pletely out of his mind—say a tele- 
gram that the minister was sick, or a 
telephone message that the florist didn’t 
have any more of the kind of flowers 
the bridegroom had ordered? And, 
above all, who was Lily? 

Gensworthy shamelessly read each 
letter, twisting his body in the chair he 
had secured in the Library at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, so that 
the man next him could not look over 
his shoulder. The chirography was 
round and easy to read. No address, 
however, was given in any case, and 
seldom the date. Most of the letters 
patently had been dashed off, and 
seemed to indicate that the woman had 
small need to write to her lover, but a 
half dozen of them were eight or ten 
pages long, in close script and tenderly 
worded, as if she had counted abso- 
lutely on his love for her. Gensworthy, 
with small knowledge of such matters, 
yet believed that these letters must be 
literary, especially as they were scat- 
tered with quotation marks and 
couplets. He could see through the 
verse, he told himself, and he knew he 
looked upon the connotation of a vast 
deal of love. 
trick of Voorhen to throw Lily over 
and then carry her confessed love for 
him about, even to the altar. 

Gensworthy knew the value of the 
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He thought it a shabby: 





letters, and he knew the ugly word that 
attaches to the misuse of them. Nev- 
ertheless, he wondered who Lily was, 
and whether Lily might make it worth 
his while to give them back to her— 
at a price. 

He wondered idly. Wher he got 
some casual work, a few days later, he 
almost ceased wondering altogether. 
He continued, however, to carry the 
letters about with him—in an inner 
pogket, so that they could not be lost. 

He never found out, who Lily was. 
For a good many months the means of 
livelihood kept him from the tempta- 
tion of trying to sell the letters. Then 
disaster, swooping dovrn upon him, left 
him no possibility of searching her out. 
He would wait his chance and appeal 
to Casimir Voorhen himself. 

For days he reconnoitered, shoving 
starvation from him by begging of thea- 
ter-goers in the better part of the city. 
He watched the house on Fifth Ave- 
nue opposite Central Park and bided 
his time. It was a week before he saw 
Casimir Voorhen descend alone the 
steps of his house and enter no waiting 
motor, but set off at a slow walk toward 
one of the Park entrances. The Park 
might be lonelier, but Gensworthy had 
his story ripe and dared not delay. He 
sidled up to the rich man. For Gens- 
worthy it was a crucial moment. 

“Your letters -’ he began in a 
loud voice, before Voorhen could brush 
past him or toss him a piece of silver. 

He had chosen his introduction well. 
Voorhen started, caught by the unusual 
sound of the words, though not by their 
meaning. 

“T don’t know you,” he said 
brusquely, and meant to move on. 

“Your letters from Lily—I’ve got 
them,” Gensworthy persisted. 

“How dare you?” 

Even in the half light, Gensworthy 
noted with satisfaction that the man’s 
face flushed hotly. Gensworthy 





breathed more freely ; he was sure now 
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that Voorhen would give him a mo- 
ment to explain. 

“I found some letters in a brown 
paper packet.” He had shaped his 
words to the definitive. “I knew by one 
of the envelopes that they were yours. 
They’re all signed Lily. I thought 
maybe you’d like them back.” 

Voorhen’s keen eyes darted up and 
down the Avenue. There was no po- 
liceman in sight, and. few pedestrians. 

“Where'd you find them?’ he 
snapped. 


3 


“In the gutter, the day you were 
married. Yes, sir, I found them in the 
gutter, straight in front of the church 
at Forty-fourth Street and Madison 
Avenue, the day you were married.” 

“Hum. .That’s likely,” Voorhen 
mused. “They were in my pocket when 
I was in the church. I know that.” 

“Maybe they fell out when you got 
in the carriage afterward,” suggested 
Gensworthy. 

“Perhaps. Why didn’t you send 
them back at once?” 
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Voorhen gripped the other's thin arm till it trembled. 


he commanded. 


“I was out of a job and pretty 
hungry, and I didn’t know at first where 
you lived.” 

“You seem to have found out.” 

“Yes, sir. The papers said. But I 
couldn’t have got car fare anyhow, and 
it’s a long walk here and back. I was 
nearly down and out.” 

“So you’ve kept them all this time?” 

“Yes, sir. And the way I found out 
it was you 

“That’s enough. I suppose you want 
money for them.” Voorhen’s jaws 
came together with a click. 

“Well, I thought you might want to 
give me a reward. I’m hard up——” 

“So that’s it! Have to ease your con- 
science by calling it a reward!” 








‘*Don’t mention that name again,”’ 


‘*What’s your price ?”’ 


Gensworthy had his courage in his 
teeth and did not wince. 

“T thought it was better to you to 
call it that than for me to take these 
letters to your wife. They’re signed 
‘Lily,’ you see——” 

Voorhen gripped the other’s thin arm 
till it trembled. 

“Don’t mention that name again!” 
he commanded. “What’s your price?” 

“Well,” said Gensworthy, startled, 
nevertheless, by the abruptness of the 
question, “a thousand dollars would set 
me up in life again.” 

Voorhen looked the man over care- 
fully. He pulled a card out of his 
pocket. 


“Here,” he said. “This is my office 
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address. Bring the letters there to me 
to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock, 
and I'll give you two hundred dollars.” 

‘No, ait,” 

“What ?” 

“I’m not coming to your office. How 
do I know what you’d do to me there?” 

“What do you want, then?” 

“T want you to give me the money 
here to-morrow night, and no double- 
crossing. But a thousand dollars or 
nothing doing. The letters are worth a 
thousand dollars to you. It isn’t much 
for you to pay, and it’d make every- 
thing right for me.” 

“T’ll give you two hundred dollars,” 
Voorhen declared. 

“Maybe your wife 

A look of extreme annoyance con- 
tracted Voorhen’s forehead and lips. 
The rich man was evidently angry to 
the breaking point, yet anxious beyond 
even his anger to prevent Gensworthy’s 
taking the letters to his wife. Gens- 
worthy was not slow to thrust farther 
into the pause. 

“You wouldn’t want me to give these 
letters to your wife, sir, but maybe 
they’d be worth more to her than to 
you.” 

A strange expression came over 
Voorhen’s face and softened it. The 
other man watched craftily, calculat- 
ingly. But Voorhen suddenly changed 
his tactics and, facing Gensworthy di- 
rectly, spoke as equal man to man. 

“T believe you’d be the right sort of 
man if you got a good start,” he was 
saying. “TI lost some letters, and I want 
them back. If these are the ones I 
think they are, I’m anxious enough to 
get them back to pay—a reward. I 
don’t believe you like this hold-up 
game any more than I do. Two hun- 
dred dollars and a ticket West are 
enough to start any man straight. Oh, 
don’t try to threaten me! I'll have your 
ticket made out for any place you say, 
and two hundred dollars in cash here 
to-morrow night. That’s a fair price. 


” 








You hand me those letters in return, 
and we'll call the matter settled. And 
I promise not to give the transaction 
the name it sometimes gets.” 

Gensworthy shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. The wife might 
give nothing for the letters. She might 
be too angry to do more than hand him 
to a policeman. Two hundred dollars 
were two hundred dollars. * 

“All right,” he finally agreed, though 
he made his tone reluctant. “But Ill 
take the ticket in cash, fifty dollars 
cash, and buy it myself. That’s fair, 
too. To-morrow night, at the same 
time, I’ll be here.” 

“Yes,” said Voorhen. “And you'll 
bring the letters.” 

“Do you give me your word you'll 
do what you said—and no comeback ?” 

“There'll be no comeback. But don’t 
every try this sort of thing again. It’s 
a nasty business and sometimes lands 
men in jal.” 

That was in March. In November 
of the same year, Gensworthy was 
again watching the Voorhen house and. 
waiting for the unattended exit of its 
master. Gensworthy’s first plunge into 
business had been disastrous. Here 
alone lay his second chance. 

His tone was more threatening than 
on the original meeting with Voorhen. 

“T’ve got four more of those letters,” 
Gensworthy said with an ugly leer, “and 
they’re long ones—and there’s lots of 
love in them—and they’re signed 
‘Lily.’ ” 

Voorhen was on the point of knock- 
ing the man down when he thought bet- 
ter of it. He very much wanted the 
letters. The twenty he had received 
were but twenty gotes dashed off. The 
remaining letters were of a different 
sort. They might not be on the man’s 
body. If they were, he could not prove 
property except in the presence of the 
police, and he feared the possible mock- 
ery of the newspapers. 

“When you gave me the letters last 
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March,” Voohen heard his hoarse voice 
saying, “you gave me twenty. There 
were twenty-six. I know there were 
twenty-six. They were numbered. 
Now you offer me four. You owe me 
six.” 

“Yes,” the man replied. “There were 
six. But honest, I swear it, I don’t 
know where the other two are now. 
It’s your own fault for not paying me 
my price in the first place. Things 
haven’t gone well with me. I know how 
to succeed now. Then I was green 
and came out wrong. I wouldn’t do 
this sort of thing if there was any 
other way out. A man has got to keep 
alive.” 

“Has he?” asked Voorhen. 
see those four letters.” 

“You didn’t give me the thousand 
dollars I asked in the first place. If 
you'd given me that, I’d have handed 
them all over, but you wouldn’t do that. 
I wanted a thousand dollars. for the 
lot.” 

“So you think I'll give you seven 


“Let me 


hundred and fifty for these four? Let 
me see the letters.” 
“T’'ll show them to you when you 


have the two hundred and fifty ready.” 

“Two-fifty?” 

“Yes, sir. I want two hundred and 
fifty.” 

“But—but——”’ _ Voorhen 
nonplused ; then,shrugged. 

“T stick to my word,” Gensworthy 
was saying. “When you have the cash 
ready, I’ll give you the four letters, 
and they’re the only ones I’ve got.” 

“T have that amount in cash in the 
house. Go in by the servants’ en- 
trance.” 

Gensworthy was frightened. 

“No,” he said, “Tll wait here.” 

“You swear you haven’t those other 
two letters?” 

“Yes, sir. I swear it,” Gensworthy 
persisted. He was looking squarely 
into Voorhen’s eyes 


began, 
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“Very well,” said Voorhen, forced to 
be satisfied. . 

When he handed the money to Gens- 
worthy, he was surprised to see the man 
loath to go. 

“You'll never see me again,” Gens- 
worthy promised. “If I ever do make 
good, I’ll send the money back to you. 
sut—I’m sorry if I’ve done anything 
wrong.” 

An hour later, Casimir Voorhen and 
his wife, who had been Elaine van 
Astren, were sitting alone in wide easy- 
chairs before the crackling log fire of 
their library. Voorhen, through the 
rings of smoke from his cigar, kept 
looking at his wife. She was leaning 
far back, her profile and figure in con- 
tented repose, her eyes reflectively fixed 
on the logs. 

“FElaine——” 

“Yes, dear?” 


Casimir began. 


Casimir drew a small packet of letters 
from a pocket. 

“Your letters to me,” he said, hand- 
ing the packet to her. ‘You'll prob- 
ably think me a sentimental fool, but 
they were always with me until that 


day at St. Bartholomew’s. Then—I 
didn’t want you to know—I mislaid 
them. I wonder if it’s too long ago 


to remember what I used to call you?” 

“Do you remember ?” she asked. 

He went over to her and took her in 
his arms. 

“Lily,” he murmured. 
the lily maid of Astolat.’” 

She slid from his arms. She was 
looking at the letters with a baffling 
smile. 

“How much did you pay for them?” 
she asked. 


id on 2 
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Elaine!” 


She patted his hand. 

“Because—you're going to think me 
sentimental, too—IJ paid five hundred 
dollars for the two I bought this morn- 
ing. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CLARENCE ROWE 


Her eyes were the color of the thing in life most worth while. They were the color of love. 


HE girl in the moonlight turned to 
stare at the man in uniform be- 
side her. He sat pulling at his 

pipe, his expression the mth degree of 
placidity, like a bull pup licking his 
jowls, the girl told herself angrily, and 
quite as if the announcement he had 
just made were as commonplace as 
bidding the time of day. 

“How soon do you think it will be?” 
she asked after a moment. 

“Can't say.” 

“But surely you’ve some idea.” 

“No. Beginning next week, I’ll be 
stationed at Governor’s Island. After 
that, I’ll get an occasional glimpse of 
Broadway. Then one day I won't get 
any more glimpses, and you'll know I’m 
on the high seas, bound for somewhere 
in France or Russia or * He 
stopped. 

The girl filled in the sudden pause. 

“And you’re not sorry to go?” 

“Sorry!” 

“No one you're a bit sorry to leave?” 

“Not a bit.” 

She got up impatiently and leaned 
against the rail of the summerhouse, 
gazing down at the lily-strewn pool in 
the Italian gardens below them. It 
smiled lazily up at her. A faint sighing 
through the trees came as nature’s only 
answer to the caress of midsummer. 





Everything to-night was placid, 
strangely content, even the man who 
so shortly was going to that blood- 
soaked region beyond the seas, perhaps 
to death. Only she felt wild, turbulent, 
the spirit of the devil in her. 

She turned on him. 

“T don’t understand you, Tom! 
How can you go that way without 
a thought or a regret?” 

“The kaiser’s got to be licked,” he 
answered succinctly. 

“Ts that the only thing in the world 
worth thinking about?” 

“It’s the one job worth putting 
through at this particular stage of the 
game.” 

“And if you go over there and get— 
butchered, before you’ve really a chance 
to fight ?” 

“The job will be done without me.” 

He said it without change of posi- 
tion or expression, without stirring an 
inch to meet the tense, bright look of 
her eyes. She wanted to seize his 
shoulders and shake them. 

“Ts it because men get so much more 
out of life than women that they’re 
less afraid to die?” she asked after a 


moment. 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“You can sit there and puff at 
your pipe and talk about getting 
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shot up as calmly as if you were dis- 
cussing to-morrow’s golf.” She flung 
up her hands suddenly. “Heavens, 
how you must have lived!” 

He smiled silently, his gaze intent on 
the misty smoke that curled from his 
pipe to become part of the soft night. 

Her voice came again, the only pal- 
pitant thing: 

“You know, you might look at me. 
You’ve been staring into space for half 
an hour as if—as if my face hurt you.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He swung his 
chair around, back to the light. His 
face was lost in shadow. The outline 
of square shoulders, slim waist ac- 
cented by his uniform, and long limbs, 
made a sharp black silhouette. 

“Thank you. I don’t feel-quite as 
much now like one of these pillars.” 

He smiled once more, still without 
looking at her. In the darkness, the 
quizzical twist of his lips was lost. 

“What’s the matter, Kitty? Out 
of sorts?” 

“Why ?” 

“You 
night.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing. 
pose.” 

“Thank you this time.” He made a 
mock bow, and for the first time really 
looked at her. 

She was standing in the golden path 
the moon made across the summer- 
house, bate arms stretched along the 
rail, hair and shoulders glistening. The 
play of light across her features re- 
vealed now the brilliance of her eyes, 
now the curious curl of her mouth, now 
the tense poise of her head, thrown 
back, half defiant. There was something 
uncertain and reckless about her as she 
stood in the moonlight, something im- 
possible to define or touch. The lure 
of her was not soft and feminine. It 
was rather that of some taunting spirit 
of the night. 

She waited, as his eyes traveled 
toward her, for some swift acknowledg- 


seem so—er—restless  to- 


I’m bored, I sup- 
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ment of her beauty. All beautiful 
women are conscious of their best mo- 
ments, whether they confess it or not. 

But none came. He merely knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, leisurely 
brought a tobacco pouch from his 
pocket, and refilled it. 

“I’m glad we’re having these few mo- 
ments,” he proceeded, as impersonally 
as if he were talking to his tailor or 
his cook. “I may be going back to 
town Monday, and, if so, it’s not likely 
I'll see you again before sailing.” 

“Going back! Why, that only gives 
you three days here, and Connie ex- 
pects you to stay at least a week.” 

“Can’t do it. A number of things 
have got to be attended to—imperative. 
Didn’t even know whether I’d be able 
to get away last night. The plans of 
the Springer Building and the new 
Goodwyn Apartment House—I’ve got 
to wind up all that business so that 
Jones can go ahead without me.” 

“But a day more or less—and it’s 
beastly to break up Connie’s party.” 

“Oh, you'll all get along nicely with- 
out me. I’m not an ornament at house 
parties. Don’t know how to say the 
wrong thing at the right time.” 

She laughed then, and a softer note 
came into her voice. It sounded less 
like a musical instrument with the 
strings pulled taut. She settled down 
on the rail and leaned her head against 
a post, eyes half closed. 

“I shall miss you, Tom,” she said 
presently. “What am I going to do 
avhen I get the next commission to 
decorate a house, and haven’t my archi- 
tect friend to go to for advice?” 

“Find another architect,” he laughed. 
“That should be easy—for you.” 

“I said architect friend. That won't 
be so easy.” Her gaze drifted down 
to the sunken gardens. “Do you re- 
member how we planned this house 
for Connie? That was when we met, 





though I’d known all about you for 
She wanted you to build the 
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house, and me to do the decorating. 
But in the end, we got all mixed up. 
Do you remember?” 

“It was jolly, wasn’t it?” 

“T wonder if that’s why you treat me 
like a man.” The words came sud- 
denly, like a flash of electricity from the 
summer sky. 

“What?” 

“The fact that our friendship grew 
out of a business relationship, I mean. 
In the two years you’ve known me, you 
haven’t even. found out the color of 
my eyes—and, what’s more, you don’t 
want to.” 

He hesitated an instant, then gave 
a sort of chuckle. 

“My dear girl, I’ve been glad to meet 
one woman who didn’t care whether I 
knew the color of- her eyes or not.” 

Her anger flared up again. She 
started to answer, then bit her lip, and 
when the words came, they were as 
light and laughing as his: ° 

“My dear man, let me tell you for 
future use that whether a woman has 
eyes or not, she likes to think men 
think she has them.” 

“Sounds like a Chinese puzzle,” he 
frowned. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” she answered. 

He tilted his chair back and bent his 
gaze attentively on the blue haze that 
curled slowly, lazily, from the pipe be- 
tween his lips. She watched him in- 
tently, trying to find in his face some 
clew to his thoughts. Either the shad- 
ows were too heavy or he was thinking 
nothing. 

“How many men have been fasci- 
nated by yours?” he asked suddenly. 

“What are you referring to?” 

“Eyes.” ¢ 

“Oh!” 

“Must be dozens,” he mused, “who'd 
like to read a certain answer in them.” 
He knocked the ash from his pipe and 
watched it sift down onto the ground. 
“Well, by the time I get back—if I do 


get back—there’ll probably be a Mr. 
Katherine Hastings.” 

“Don’t be silly!” She should have 
laughed, she knew.” Under ordinary 
conditions, she would have. But to- 
night her only impulse was to throttle 
him for his casual tone. , 

“Not at all. Peter Lowell seems to 
be the latest scalp. Said to me in the 
smoking room last night that it was 
positively indecerwt for a_ business 
woman to be so good looking.” 

“What did you answer?” 

He looked a bit sheepish, or was it 
just the trick of shadows across his 
face? 

“To tell the truth, I said I’d never 
noticed whether you were good looking 
or not.” 

“There! Didn’t I tell you?” She 
gave a low laugh and made for the 
door. 

“Not going back to the house ‘so 
soon ?” 

“There’s a lovely moon to-night. I 
want to find a man who can appreciate 
it.” 

Challenge was in her voice, but he 
followed without protest. She plunged 
into the wet grass, ignoring the arm 
reached out to assist her. They went 


_in silence along a path of poplars to 


the flagged terrace, above which the 
house rose like some mysterious white 
mosque in an Oriental night. Close by 
a fountain dripped. Fireflies shot 
through the stillness. The scent of 
roses filled the air. In silence, they 
stood an instant on the terrace side 
by side. The splash of the sea on the 
beach below, the tap of modern dance 
steps in the room behind them, even 
the sound of the Victrola, could not 
break the spell of unreality such a night 
alone can weave. 

Then, without a word, Katherine 
turned on her heel and went through 
one of the long open windows into the 
house. : 

It was from the quiet of a world 
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The lure of her was not soft and feminine. It was rather that of some taunting 
spirit of the night. 
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in slumber to the crash of life—wide 


awake. Laughter. was at high pitch. 
The other six couples that made up 
the’ house party went gliding by, 
flushed and irresponsible. . The living- 
room rugs lay piled in one corner. The 
floor gleamed like a mirror, reflecting 
slim ankles, white flannels, close-sway- 
ing bodies. Electric fans were whirring. 
The clink of glasses came from the hall 
as the butler brought in a bowl of 
crimson punch. He placed it on a 
side table, and the dainty little hostess 
stopped dancing. 

“Gather round 
cried. 

Katherine stood within the French 
window, a tinge of intolerance tighten- 
ing her lips. What a contrast to the 
world outside! What a contrast to 
this summer night as nature meant it 
to be! Out there—the coast of Maine; 
in here—Broadway. Connie had a way 
of making Bar Harbor merely New 
York transplanted. 

She gave half a glance toward the 
terrace, then swept forward, linking 
her arm into Peter Lowell’s. He 
turned delightedly, his brown eyes flash- 
ing. But she did not lead the way back 
to the summerhouse. She made no at- 
tempt to. 

“Let’s dance,” she said. 

For the rest of the evening, she kept 
it up madly—fox trot, one-step, tango, 
without stopping. She couldn’t have 
stopped. She felt she must go on and 
on—indefinitely. Something choked 
in her throat, strangled her, something 
she could not explain or understand. 
It was neither pain nor emotion, but 
rather a dull fury, as if she had been 
battling against an antagonist who 
neither hit back nor paid her the com- 
pliment of resisting. 

Tom came in presently, and a mo- 
ment later was dancing with the young- 
est girl there. They swept along grace- 
fully, her slim figure snuggled into his 
khaki-clad arms. He danced well, with 


me, children!” she 
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the same impersonality he gave to. 
everything else, except only his work. 
Katherine had seen him tear his hair 
over the best location for washtubs in 
some house he was planning, but noth- 
ing else in the world, to her knowledge, 
had ever brought a sign of emotion to 
his face. It was an interesting face, 
not handsome, but rugged and out of 
doors, with healthy skin, sharp features, 
and gray eyes that burrowed to the 
root of things.” His body was that of 
a man accustomed to exercise—long, 
wiry, not an ounce of superfluous flesh. 
He suggested power allied with that 
easy indifference that somehow inev- 
itably commands success. Would it 
bring him success, she wondered, on the 
firing step of the trenches or those 
weird night raids into No Man’s Land 
from which so few returned? She 
shuddered. He would be one ‘of those 
who'd be a real loss to the country if 
they left him over there to feed the soil 
of battlefields. He was one of those 
the world needed a little while longer. 
Was his success merely a question of 
efficiency, she asked herself suddenly. 
Or was it really devoid of emotion? 


She danced mechanically, her 
thoughts running wild. 
She and Tom Bennett had been 


friends so long—and such good pals, 
at that—that she had never really got a 
perspective on him. Their friendship 
had been unusual, ina way. They had 
worked together and played together, 
puzzled over plans in his office or hers, 
quarreled over the shape of a room 
or some difficult color scheme of dec- 
oration, both of them tousled and dirty 
—then had washed up and tramped up- 
town to Claremont or some other quiet 
spot where they could argue it out over 
the tea table. Every now and then she’d 


phone to remind him that they hadn’t 
been to the theater together in a month, 
and he’d promptly ask her to lay out the 
money for tickets, and he’d settle with 
Looking back, she real- 


her at dinner. 
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ized that, in the two years they’d 
known each other, she’d treated him 
differently fron) any other man of her 
acquaintance. He invited that sort of 
treatment. She'd never tried to flirt 
with him. She wondered suddenly 
what he’d have done if she had— 
laughed at her, probably, or teased her 
about it, or, more likely still, not no- 
ticed it. 

And now he was going away, forever 
perhaps—and without a quiver. It was 
what she might have expected. Tom 
would be the sort to give himself with 
singleness of purpose. If it was to be 
work, then work; if war, then war. 
Therefore, why had she been infuriated 
at the casual tone of his announcement ? 
Why had she tried to prod him into a 
confession that he would miss her? 
Why that surging rage when he had 
overlooked the moon? They’d spent 
other week-ends here, and the moon 
had never concerned them. Why now 
this futile pique because he could so 
completely blot her off the map of his 
future? 

Her partner at that moment chose 
a shaded corner to murmur that she 
was the only girl in the room with both 
a headline and a waist line 

She checked the riot of her thoughts, 
looked up into his eyes, and smiled. 
That smile might have meant anything. 
It really meant nothing. All evening 
she flirted outrageously, recklessly. 
She played and plied her black ostrich- 
feather fan. Her eyes were sparkling. 
Her throat throbbed. Her laugh was 
high. Her hands grew hot and restless. 
She felt as if she wanted to cry out. 
It was all perfectly absurd, but she 
couldn’t help it. 

Tom did not ask her to dance. Evi- 
dently he forgot. Another time she’d 
have caught him by the arm and 
whisked him into rhythm with the mu- 
sic. But now she told herself that if he 


didn’t think of asking her when they 
might never again have the chance, she 


-in to chatter. 
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wouldn’t be the one to take the initia- 
tive. The following night, they were 
all motoring to Portsmouth for a picnic 


party on the rocks. Sunday there 
would probably be no dancing. And 


by next week, Tom would be on his 
way to France. She felt that he was 
already aware of the date of sailing— 
no doubt earlier than she guessed. 

Connie stopped the Victrola finally, 
and they drifted into the hall. The 
men were mopping their faces. The 
girls, in their thin dresses that no longer 
fluffed, looked like wilted flowers. 

Katherine stayed behind in the dark- 
ened living room a moment, then slip- 
ped out to the veranda on the sea side 
of the house and made her way to the 
rocks. She didn’t know whether her 
absence at that hour would be noticed 
and didn’t care. 

It was high tide. Great waves 
formed silently, gathered force, and 
hurled themselves against the cliffs, 
only to break and roll backward whence 
they came. She stood looking down, 


wondering at their impotence. No 
matter what one’s strength, always 


there was a force so much stronger. 
Tom was strong, yet here was the war 
to break up his whole life. She was 
strong, yet- She hesitated, found 
it impossible to finish the thought. 

The moon had gone. The night had 
grown quite dark, a dense blue dark, 
dotted only by an occasional faint star. 
She tried to distinguish the horizon, 
far off. It was an indefinite black blur 
of sky and sea. 

She turned back to thé house and 
started to pace the veranda. The 
lights had long since been put out. 
The place was quite still. But it was 
dawn before she went to her room. 

Early in the morning, Connie flurried 
The little widow with 
the big bank account had a way of re- 
garding her guests as her particular pose 
sessions, to do with as she pleased. 
But her intrusion didn’t matter. Kath- 
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erine hadn’t slept. Connie perched her- 
self at the foot of the bed. She was 
completely dressed, in spite of the hour 
—it was just eight—and her eyes were 
snapping excitedly. 

‘My dear, where in Heaven’s name 
were you last night? I pounded at 
your door until my knuckles were 
skinned.” 


“I went out on the cliffs when you. 


came up. I wasn’t tired.” 

“Oh!” Connie nodded knowingly. 

“No; quite alone.” 

“Then I wish you hadn't. I was 
dying to talk to you.” 

She stepped down, opened a door 
that led to a short hall cut off from 
the main corridor, tiptoed to the other 
end, and stood listening a moment. 
The hall had been planned so that the 
room Katherine occupied and the one 
at the far end might be thrown into a 
suite, but the latter was always re- 
served for Tom on his visits, because 
he loved the flare of the sun through 
the turret windows that faced north, 
west, and south. . It gave him light to 
work, if he chose, at any hour of the 
day. 

Connie came back, closing the door 
with the utmost care, and perched on 
the bed again. 

“He’s gone down. I thought he'd 
probably be off to the course at eight. 
Well, my dear, it’s about Tom I wanted 
to speak to you.” 

“Yes?” 

“He’s going to the front almost. im- 
mediately.” She paused to note the ef- 
fect of her words. Katherine said 
nothing. “It’s a dead secret. MMe made 
me promise not to tell a soul.” 

“And _ therefore”—Katherine’s eyes 
twinkled—“‘you instantly tell me.” 

“Oh, you don’t count. You and he 
have been such perfectly good pals for 
so long, I’m amazed you didn’t know it. 
What I want you to do is—keep him 
from leaving here first thing in the 
morning.” 


S20 * 


Katherine sat suddenly erect, still 
without a word. 

“He’s determined to go—says he 
must be in Boston by noon and New 
York by night.” 

“But he told me _ distinctly-—— 
Katherine halted. “Are you sure he 
didn’t say Monday?” 

Connie nodded, pouting. 

“And I think it’s disgusting of him, 
when we’re losing him for ages. I’m 
sure one of his ancestors was a mule.” 

“When did he tell you?” 

“Last night, while you were all danc- 
ing. He begged me not to say a word, 
just to let him slip off on the early 
train before any one was up. Did you 
ever hear of anything so come-day-go- 
day-God-give-Sunday ?” 

Katherine tried to answer lightly, as 
if the whole proceeding were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“Oh, well, you know, he hates fuss. 
All the girls would probably want to 
hang around his neck and weep over 
him.” 

“Well, if a man insists on going away 
to get killed, that’s the least he can do 
for the girls. You've just got to make 
him stay, Kitty. You’re the only one 
who can. He knows he’s perfectly safe 
with you, that you haven’t any designs 
on him, and he'll listen to you. The 
rest of us could buzz around him for- 
ever and he wouldn’t pay the slightest 
attention.” . 

Katherine gave the pillows a thump 
and propped them behind her head. 

“Why bother, if he’s so intent on 
leaving?” 

“T can’t afford to lose a man when 
I’ve just seven couples. Good 
heavens”—she threw out her hands in 
sudden panic—‘“that will make us thir- 
teen! It would be fatal!” 

“There’s the war, you know. Of 
course I realize it’s merely  inci- 
dental a 

“But what in Heaven’s name can a 
man do in Boston on Sunday? You 


” 
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know perfectly well it’s a cemetery. 
There’s no earthly reason why he can’t 
stay another night, and go back with 
Geoff Monday. Unless’”—she settled 
back against the footboard, head to one 
side like a bird’s—‘‘unless there’s some 
one in Boston——’”’ 

Katherine turned, 
into the pillows. 

“All right. Suppose you let me have 
forty winks to prepare for the attack.” 

But when Connie had gone, she 
sprang out of bed and dressed with a 
haste that made her fingers bungle. 
Her éyes, she noticed, were dark-cir- 
cled—and she didn’t like her pallor. 
Probably sleeplessness was the cause. 
As a rule, she rested well. She knotted 
her red-gold hair, caught it up with 
two amber pins, got into a white skirt 
and green sweater, and, after a bite 
of breakfast, hurried off to the links. 

The day was dull, but not heavy— 
sun flirting with clouds, wind racing at 
a rate that made the blood tingle. It 
was vital, palpitant, and, strangely 
enough, soothing. It made last night, 
with its melting moon, unreal, and her- 
self another person. « It stilled her un- 
rest, quieted her nerves. For the mo- 
ment,’ she put aside the attempt to 
fathom questions unfathomable. 

She struck off into the woods pres- 
ently, those rich pine woods that only 
in Maine crowd so close to the sea. 

Of course Tom would confide to her 
his change of plan. They’d laugh to- 
gether over Connie’s panic at the pros- 
pect of thirteen guests under one roof. 
Then she’d try to convince him that 
it wasn’t fair to rush off that way. He 
had told her Monday. Why the sudden 
decision to go a day earlier? Tom had 
an irritating way of underestimating 
himself. Probably he thought he 
wouldn’t be missed. 

She came within view of the club- 
house, saw him on the porch, and 
waved to him with a cheery hello. 


snuggled down 
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Late that afternoon, she stood on the 
balcony outside her room, staring down 
at the tennis court. Her eyes, puzzled 
and a little anxious, were fixed on the 
man in white flannels whose whole at- 
tention seemed concentrated on the fly- 
ing ball. From the time she had met 
him in the morning until now, they had 
not been alone one moment. They had 
come back from the course with 
Connie’s brother, Geoff, in his car. 
After that, bathing, a long swim, a race 
on the beach, Tom shaking the water 
from him and frisking about like a big 
mastiff. At luncheon he had laughed 
and joked as if he were without a 
single care or responsibility. Of course 
she could scarcely have expected con- 
fidences then, though his place was 
next to hers. But later, when they had 
wandered out to the veranda, she had 
suggested a walk and had_ been told 
that he was booked for a game of 
tennis. 

Tennis! And he was leaving the 
first thing in the morning! She 
couldn’t believe his  nonchalance, 
couldn’t understand it.. All afternoon 
he had played, apparently without 
thought of anything or any one else. 
And meanwhile she had flirted gayly, 
miserably. The other men had gone 
down before her smiles like so many 
ninepins. Katherine Hastings, suc- 
cessful woman, frightened them a bit, 
but Kitty Hastings, sitting cross-legged 
on the grass and looking up with eyes 
that teased and sparkled, with hair 
gleaming in the sunlight and a provok- 
ing smile on her red lips, was some- 
thing they understood, a quarry worthy 
their steel. One after another she had 
played them. Now she stood and 
watched the only one with whom a 
few moments would have meant any- 
thing. He was evidently enjoying the 
game to the utmost, skin glowing red 
under the brown, black hair tossed 
by the exercise. 
Indian. 





He looked like an 
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She turned and went indoors. Well, 
he must have some good reason for 
waiting. He’d probably make the op- 
portunity to talk to her to-night at the 
picnic, when they’d wander -off in the 
darkness without being noticed. It 
was too late to urge him to stay, but at 
least he’d want her “Godspeed,” the 





—_ —_ 


‘Well, my dear, it’s about Tom I wanted to 
speak to you.”’ 


pat on the shoulder of friendship that 
means faith. 

Immediately after tea, they started 
off in three cars. Katherine was in the 
first. Tom somehow got into the last, 
the little red chummy, with his hostess 
and Geoff. It was a sharp silver night. 


The women wore furs and the men 
sweaters. The ride to Portsmouth was 
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swift and silent. They had to build 
a bonfire on the rocks, and thermos bot- 
tles of cold drinks that were likewise 
hot were in greater demand than. the 
choice titbits of supper. There was 
no inclination to wander off in couples. 
Instead, they huddled around the wel- 
come flames. At nine some one sug- 
gested going back, and for the rest 
of the evening they played bridge. 
That was all. Not once did Tom 





or ey ae 
Care ew < = 


seek her out, not once did he exchange 
more than a careless word. 

When the women went upstairs, she 
lingered for a second at the foot. The 
men were gathered near the fireplace. 
She waited until she caught his eye 
and beckoned to him. 

“Good night, Tom,” she said, reach- 
ing out a hand. 
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He caught it in his 
“Night, Kitty.” 

She waited/ her gaze on him with a 
look: that might have bared his soul. 
He met it unflinching. 

She left her hand in his, still wait- 


firm grip. 


ing. He, seeming to realize that she ex- 
pected something more, raised her 


hand to his lips. 
up the stairs. 

At the top, she met Connie. 

“Well?” the little widow 
anxiously. 

“I didn’t have a chance to speak to 
him.” 

“Well, I did—on the way over. It 
was useless, just as I thought. The 
man’s made of stone. I’ll simply have 


She turned and went 


asked 





to send Geoff back to-morrow, too. 
If thirteen of us is 
Katherine went to her room and 


started to undress. She got out of her 
dress and into a peignoir, took down 
her hair, and began to brush it mechan- 
ically. 

In those few moments at the foot 
of the stairs, the truth had dawned 
on her. Tom had deliberately shut her 
out of his confidence. He hadn't 
wanted to walk back from the golf 
course with her that morning;‘or to be 
alone with her in the afternoon. He 
hadn’t wanted to tell her his change 
of plan. He hadn’t wanted her ‘“God- 
speed.” He had every intention of 
slipping out in the early morning, of 
going away without even a good-by. 
He had insulted their friendship. It 
was only too evident—she simply didn’t 
matter. 

She sat down before the white toilet 
table, gazing’ into the triple mirror 
without any consciousness of the image 
pictured there. 
blazoned in fiery letters, the proclama- 
tion that‘the man she had considered 
her best pal was going to the war with- 
out so much as giving her a moment’s 
thought, a moment’s word. She didn’t 
matter. Their years of close associa- 
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She seemed to see only, 





Their mutual 


tion were as nothing. 
interests were as nothing. She herself 
nothing. ° Other men might 
count her beautiful, might_acknowledge 
her charming. To him she didn’t 
matter. ‘ 

And suddenly an intensity of fury 
swept over her, beside which her anger 
of the night before was weak, puny. 
She would not be pushed aside! She 
would not be like those waves in the 
black night, dashing impotently against 
the rocks! She would make herself 
matter! She would make him acknowl- 
edge her beauty. She would make 
him sorry to go—sorry to leave, not his 
country, not his people, not his work— 
but her. ° 


Was as 


They had been as man to man. Very 
well, now they would be woman_ to 
man. And they’d see who would 
conquer ! 

She did not question why she wanted 
the acknowledgment. She did not try 
to analyze why it meant suddenly so 
much to her. Had she stopped for an 
instarit to ask herself, her own soul 
might have answered. She knew only 
that it was not pique driving her 
on, nor yet disappointment alone, but 
rather the mad desire to make to-night 
count above all things, for always. 
That was the one real consciousness. 

She peered into the triple mirror, 
and suddenly the blazoned outcry van- 
ished. Instead she saw, full face and 
both profiles chiseled, a woman with 
eyes narrowed and brilliant, lips parted, 
hair falling a mass of coppery gold 
over her shoulders, a girl with a long, 
straight, boyish figure outlined under 
floating chiffon the green blue of the 
sea. 

She measured the image apprais- 
ingly, measured its values, good points 
and bad, as if it were that of some other 
person. Its expression was new to her, 
almost calculating. And into the eyes 


had come a look determined and ruth- 
less. It was a reflection, she concluded, 
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fascinating, if you like, but not alto- 
gether pleasant to look upon. 

She continued to brush her hair un- 
til it shone, then sprayed it softly with 
perfume, still measuring the effect with 
a strange impersonality. And all the 
while her ears were straining for the 
sound of voices in the corridor, of a 
man’s tread past her door. 

When at last it came, she ran down 
the little hall to the door at the other 
end and waited there a moment. 

She heard Tom come in, quietly close 
the door to the corridor, heard his step 
for an instant around the room. 

Then she knocked. 

He opened, stood gazing down at her 
in a sort of bewildered silence. His tall 
form seemed to fill the doorway. It 
made her feel small and suddenly heip- 
less. She summoned her forces, look- 
ing up at him with a smile at once guile- 
less and pleading. 

“Don’t get scared. I haven’t been 
able to sleep, and I thought you didn’t 
mind chatting a bit——-” 

She couldn’t tell whether it was 
hesitation or awkwardness, but after a 
second, he held the door wide. 

“Certainly. Come in.” 

The room was in darkness, save for 
a streak of moonlight across the floor. 
Tom switched on the lights; then, ap- 
parently realizing that the shades were 
up, uncomfortably crossed to the win- 
dows and drew the curtains. 

For a breath he seemed desperately 


ill at ease; then he dropped into a chair 


and pulled out his pipe. 

“Sit down,” he invited. 

Katherine came forward and touched 
bis shoulder lightly. 

“Tom—please don’t smoke that 
thing. Do you mind?” 

He put down the pipe. 

“Of course not.” 

“You see, I’d like to be with you just 
once and feel that I was getting your 
entire attention.” She swung herself 
onto the arm of the big wing chair fac- 
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ing his and let her satin mules dangle 
from her feet, leaning forward and 
smiling at him, a smile difficult to read. 
“Pretty soon I'll have to picture you 
giving it to some little French girl, 
who'll think the American soldiers have 
been sent straight from God.” 

He met her gaze, narrowed and chal- 
lenging. 

“‘Won’t be much time for that,” he 
said shortly. 

“T’d like to think there wasn’t,” she 
mused. “I'd like to feel that some of 
us—over here—will still count a little 
bit.” 

He didn’t answer. 

She felt his uncertainty of just what 
to say. His eyes wandered suddenly to 
the hair that swept over her shoulders 
in heavy gold waves. 

“Rather nice hair you have, Kitty,” 
he remarked offhand. 

“Yes? You’ve never seen it before, 
you know,” she teased. 

“Never like that.” 

Her hands went up mechanically to 
twist it into the accustomed knot. 

“Don’t bother,” he said impersonally. 

It rippled down again, and she got to 
her feet, laughing. 

“This is going to be a dull party if 
vou don’t talk to me. I came to be 
amused.” 

His hand reached for the pipe again, 
but hers closed over it first. 

“No, you don’t. T’ll have no rival.” 
She dropped it on the floor, pulled a 
cushion from the chair, planted it care- 
fully over the offending pipe, and sat 
down on it. “Now,” she laughed, 
“you'll have to annihilate me to get 
at it.” 

“T’d like to,” he laughed back. 

“Good! That’s a fine beginning. I 
shan’t be bored, anyway.” 

“Kitty—what in the name of sense 
is the matter with you?” 

“What seems to be?” She looked up 
at him innocently. 











*1’m Woman. 


“You—don’t seem—the 
son,” 

“I’m net. I’m a perfectly strange 
woman who looks to you to make life 
interesting for her.” 

“I’m not equipped to feel at home 
with strange ladies,” he shot back. 

“Well, you may as well get used to 
it. You'll have to soon.” 

“By the way,” he began, veering from 
the subject, “there’s an item relative to 
the Springer Building I wanted to ask 
you about. I thought of instructing 


same per- 


And I’ve come to you as Man, about to drift 
far from me.’? 
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Jones to have a floor 
of offices set aside for 
women——” 

She broke in, wide- 
eyed: 

“Springer  Build- 
ing? Offices? Why, 
what in the world are 
you talking about?” 

“T wanted your ad- 
vice ” 

She gave a rippling 
laugh. 

“What advice could 
I give you about busi- 


ness?” 





His jaw dropped 
amazedly. 

Her eyes half 
closed. . 


“T’m a lady from 
nowhere,’’ she 
chanted, “who knows 
nothing of the cold, 
dry facts of life.” 

“Oh, come!” 

She leaned forward 
so that her hair 
brushed his knees. 
Its perfume drifted 
upward. 


“Ite true. You 
don’t know me. You 
may think  you’ve 


known some one like 
me. But for all you 
know of me as I am, 
I might have floated in on the night 
breeze.” 

She drew him unwillingly into her 
mood. 

“All right, then’—he looked straight 
over her head—“introduce yourself.” 

“T have no name—that is, no real 
name. I’m Woman. And I’ve come 
to you as Man, about to @rift far from 
me.” She paused. 


“Yes?” he prompted. 
“T’ve come to you out of darkness 
and uncertainty, you who are about to 
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go forth to battle—you wha know what 
life means—I’ve come, arms _ out- 
stretched for something only you can 
give.” 
“What is that?’ he asked, his voice 
low. 

“You must guess.’ 

‘Tl can't.” 

“Memories,” she answered slowly. 

An instant her eyes held his. Then 
he drew himself out of the chair. 

“Kitty,” he began in a hard voice, as 
if shaking himself free of a spell, “you 
must go back. It’s foolhardy to stay 
here.” 

“Why ?” 

“Some one might hear us.” 

She watched him closely, her lashes 
veiling the swift look of triumph. 

“No one can. There’s no other room 
in the tower. You know that.” 

“But it’s a risk.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“You know I wasn’t thinking of my- 


, 


self, 

“Well, I’m not afraid, either.” She 
got up, went close to him. 
want me to go, Tom? 


“Do you 
Do I bore you 
as much as that?” 

“You know you don’t.” 

“Then ! 
shouldn’t 


there’s no reason why I 
stay a little while longer. 
To-morrow night I won’t have you to 
talk to.” 

He gave a start. 

“Who told you?” 

“The sea,” she taunted. ‘The waves 
dashed into my face to-day and cried: 
‘To-morrow he'll be gone. Next week 
he’ll be with us—and after that you'll 
have him no more.’’ 

“Kitty, how did you find out?” 

“And I shouted back: ‘But there’s 
still to-night, you demons! And that 
belongs to us.’” She stopped, looked 
up at-him searchingly. “It’s true?” 

“Yes—to-morrow I'll be gone.” 

“And to-night ?” 

“Ts ours,” he finished, in spite of him- 


self. 
4 
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“Very well, then. Don’t let’s think 
of to-morrow.” She caught hold of 
his hand, drew him back to the arm- 
chair, and curled herself at his feet 
once more. “Now, then, make me your 
mother confessor.” 

“What do you mean, imp from no- 
where ?” 

“Tell me all the things about you 
that I oughtn’t to know.” 

“We've only to-night,’ he mocked. 

“How have you lived,” she pressed, 
“that you can go out now and lay down 
your life so easily ?” 

“For work,” he answered instantly. 

“And there’s no woman—no woman 
the color of whose eyes you do know?” 

She caught his hand again, spread it 
palm upward. 

“Wait! Don’t answer me. I'll read 
it in your lines.” But she looked up 
into his face and pretended not to know 
that his hand trembled. “She’s dark,” 
she began, in the drone of the gypsy, 
“oh, very dark, sir, like a stormy night. 
But her soul is like a lamb’s, and she 
You 
are going on a long journey, but fear 
not that she will forsake you.” She 
stroked his hand, swaying back and 
forth in true fashion. ‘Now 
cross the palm with silver, sir, and make 
two wishes.” 


lives only’ for your happiness. 


gypsy 


He reached into his pocket, brought 
out a coin, and laid it in the hand she 
held out. 

“Make them for me,” 
steadily. 


he said un- 


She bent her face against his palm 
and murmured some words into it. Her 
lips were a caress. She felt his other 
hand reach out and rest on her hair, felt 
it as quickly withdrawn. Her heart 
flared joyously. She wanted just that 
battle, warited him to fight against him- 
self and her, and then proclaim her 
victor. She wanted him to long for 
the touch of her arms, to carry away 
with him the scent of her hair, to feel 
her, woman, encompassing his soul. 
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She had asked him for memories. It 
was she who would give them to him. 

She sat upright after a moment, 
raised her arm, and made a mysterious 
sign.on his forehead. 

“T have wished great things for the 
kind gentleman.” 

“What?” he asked, and she noticed 
that his hand was clenched on the chair 
arm. 

“T cannot tell. It 
charm.” 

“Have you wished me success—-in 
battle? Tell me that.” P 

She shook her head, still droning. 

“No. I need not wish that to the 
gentleman.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt will come to him without my 
wish. He is a man of Mars—armored 
against all danger.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“What danger do you fear, sir? The 
gypsy will charm it from you.” 

He pulled his hand from _ hers 
roughly and looked away. The eyes 
turned up to him were liquid, the red 
lips full and parted with the smile of 
the siren. The arms, soft and white 
under the green-blue gauze, invited for- 
getfulness of strife, of turmoil, forget- 
fulness of blood and death. The lure 
of her was Ifke a tangible thing closing 
round him, smothering him. 

“What danger does the kind gentle- 
man fear?” she repeated relentlessly. 

He tried to laugh it off. 

“An imp from nowhere wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Ah, but you do not know, sir. The 
imp is a gypsy and has strange powers. 
She can draw from the stars an answer 
to all questions.” She flung back her 
head and gazed upward, murmuring 
softly. Then, with a sudden swift 
glance at his averted face, “She is ask- 
ing now why the kind gentleman turns 
from her. Does he, then, detest her 
so?” 

Slowly, 


would break the 


as if against his will, he 
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brought his eyes back to her, but did 
not answer. 

“Does he?” she persisted. 

“No.” 

“Then why does he not smile upon 
her? Are all the smiles saved for the 
dark lady the.gypsy read of in his 
palm?” 

“No.” 

“Tell me about the dark lady.” 

“The gypsy was wrong.. There is 
none.” 

“No lady at all?” 

“None.” 

“The poor, kind gentleman must be 
lonely !” 

His hand closed over hers suddenly, 
desperately. He drew her closer to 
where he sat, so that her head almost 
rested against him. 

“Not now,” he breathed. 

For an instant neither spoke. Ther 
she looked up. He was frowning, his 
lips set hard and tense. 

“No frowns,” she protested, smooth- 


ing them away with her fingers. “To- 
night just smiles.” 
“For to-morrow we die,” he _ fin- 


ished grimly. “Is that the reason for 
this madness, I wonder?” 

“What madness?” 

“You and I—here.” 

Her eyes sank before his. They were 
like blazing black coals, and for a mo- 
ment they frightened her. But her 
heart sang. Victory! The Kitty of the 
past was vanishing. She had been re- 
placed. He would not now go off in 
the early morning, calm, contained, in- 
different. To the winds friendship 
defied! To the winds companionship 
that meant nothing! He would carry 
away with him the image of another 
girl—a girl in floating sea-blue chiffon, 
with streaming gold hair, a girl not so 
easy to forget. 

“Ts that the mad- 


reason for this 


ness?” he repeated. 
She did not answer, but let her hand 




















rest in the grip of his. Her head 
drooped suddenly against him. 

He caught hold of her other arm and 
pulled her up, up, until she was on her 
knees before him. 

“Is that the reason why you tempt 
me, you wild, beautiful thing?” 

She gave a low, swift laugh. 

“Thére is no madness. There is no 
to-morrow. There is no yesterday. 
To-night alone is real.” 

“Then tell me—what do you want of 
me?” 

She crept close to him, 
raised, lashes sweeping her 
mouth curved and tantalizing. 

“IT want you to tell me, O son of 
Mars, what in all life is most worth 
while. Is it battle?” 

“No,” 

“Ts it wealth?” 

“No. 


‘ 


face up- 
cheeks, 


‘Or is it——” She closed her eyes. 

And in that instant his arms crushed 
her, his lips held hers. 

For a breath she yielded. It swept 
over her suddenly, violently, that she 
didn’t care. She no longer wanted vic- 
She no longer wanted to tri- 
umph over The world moved 
from under her like a receding cloud. 
They two alone counted, they two in 
all space. She wanted only to give, to 
vield to his strength. She wanted only 
his arms around her. She wanted only 
this moment for all time. 

And then as suddenly, as desperately 
as her yielding, she tried to tear herself 
loose. A realization had come that 
dashed her dream to bits. It smote her, 
mocked her, scorched her, body and 
soul with shame. There was nothing 
of tenderness in his kiss, nothing of all 
that she felt. It was the kiss of the 
male uncontrolled. She was just 
woman at his mercy. 

His arms still gripped her as she 
pushed him away and faced him with 
eyes flaming. , 
“Let me go! 


tory. 


him. 


Tom—how dare you?” 
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His arms dropped. She _ backed 
away from him hastily, both hands out- 
stretched in self-defense. But she need 
not have feared. The passion had died 
in his eyes. It twas replaced by an ugly 
look, hard and bitter. 

She drew a hand across her lips, half 
sobbing: 

“Oh, Tom, 
could you?” 

He stood staring at her for a long 
moment, longer than she could endure, 
then gave a short laugh and came to- 
ward her. He caught her by the shoul- 
ders, pushed her into a chair, and 
towered over her with a look that made 
her tremble. 

“How could 1?” he laughed again. 
“Wasn't that just what you were play- 
ing for?” 

“Tom!” She started to her feet. 

“Now listen to me. I’ve got a few 
words to say to you.” 

“T—TI won't stay here to be insulted.” 

“T asked you to go before. That was 
for your protection. But you didn’t 
want to be protected. You came to my 
room with the sole purpose of making 
game of me, of seeing how far you 

499 


how could you—how 


, 


could go—safely 

‘“‘No—no !” 

“You did,” he sneered. 
good women! You 
use the wiles of the street woman and 
then play wounded dignity when you 
get just what you’ve aimed for!” 

His voice, words, were like a 
She shrank back. He 
did not once take his eyes from hers. 
Ii only she could escape the leok in 
them, that piercing look of contempt! 

“Tom—it’s not true!” 

“What isn’t true? Didn’t you get 
into that thing’—he pointed to the 
floating chiffon—‘‘didn’t you take down 
your hair, to come here and play me?” 

She gave no answer. 

“Didn’t vou know, when I asked you 
to go, why I asked it? Answer me!” 

She bowed her head. 


“Oh, you 
good women who 


his 
searing brand. 
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“And didn’t you stay—deliberately :” 
He waited, relentless. 

“Yes,” she whispered at last, raising 
her head. 

“And then, when I had satisfied your 
vanity, when I gave you proof of your 
power, you shrank with horror at the 
insult. Insult—huh!” He flung the 
word at her roughly. 

“She reached out her hands in silent 
pleading. Her face was dead white. 
There were tears in her eyes, and her 
lips trembled. 

3ut he went on, casting the final 
bomb with a hard contempt that was 
ruthless: 

“And to think that I respected you 
above all women! To think that I gave 
you a place alone! Why,-I have more 
respect for the street woman! She, at 
least, plays the game fair!” 

She covered her face. with both 
hands, cowered into a corner of the 
chair, quivering. She felt as if she’d 
been beaten until the blood came. 

“Tom—please—let 
plain.” 

He turned from her with a gesture 
of disbelief. 

“You’re going away so soon—there’ll 
be no other chance,” she begged. 

He turned back fiercely. 

“Yes. Why, in the name of God, 
couldn’t you let me take an ideal with 
me?” 

She got up, a hand resting on the arm 
of the chair to steady herself. She felt 
as if she could face him better stand- 
ing. : 


me try 0 


“T won’t try to spare myself. Only— 
we may never see each other again.” 

“Well, I’m not likely to forget to- 
night, if that’s what you want.” 

“T want you to forget it. I want you 
to wipe it off the slate. Please listen to 
me—won’t you?” 

He was striding up and down the 
room, hands clasped behind his back, 
jaws set. 

“It was vanity that made me come— 
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you're right. I wanted to bring you to 
my feet. You’re right in that, too. But 
it wasn’t vanity alone.” 

She paused. It was so difficult to 
go on. 

“What then?” 

“You had hurt me so.” 

“I—had hurt you?” 

“Yes. First of all, last night—in the 
summerhouse—your indifference about 
going away. You acted so—as if there 
were no one who mattered, as if there 
were no one at all who had any place 
in your life. And then, this morning, 
Connie came to me—and told me you 
were slipping off to-morrow without a 
word to any one. And she asked me 
to try to persuade you to stay over. 
And I thought I could. It was only one 
more day, and it would mean so much.” 
The words came haltingly. She had to 
search for the right ones. “So I—I 
went over to the course for you. I 
thought we’d walk back and you'd tell 
me then that you intended leaving. I'd 
no idea you didn’t intend to tell me. 
I:ven when you insisted on motoring 
back, it never’ occurred to me that it 
was deliberate. I tried to have a mo- 
ment alone with you all afternoon. You 
must have known that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation. 

“And it wasn’t until to-night—there, 
at the foot of the stairs—that I realized 
you were purposely avoiding me.” The 
tears had trailed down her cheeks. “She 
brushed them away. “It was a shock— 
the realization that I counted so little. 
In a second it made another woman of 
me. I made up my mind I’d make my- 
self count—that if friendship wouldn't 
do it, something else must. I didn’t 
care how. And so I did—what I did.” 

The last words were _ scarcely 
breathed. He had stopped in his tramp- 
ing, was facing her again, but she could 
not yet meet his eyes squarely. These 
moments of self-revelation were more 
tearing than any she’d ever known. 
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“I suppose, when you think of it 
honestly, it was vanity. But I’m 
ashamed—oh, so terribly ashamed!” 
Her voice broke, a choked whisper. 
She moved slowly toward the door, 
turned there. “I ask only one thing— 
it’s the last before you go away. I ask 
you to remember our friendship as it 
I want vour respect more than 
anything in the world. I beg of you, 
for the sake of our work together and 
the comradeship of these two years—to 
wipe out to-night as if it had never 
been.” 

The tears were streaming from her 
eyes. She made no effort now to con- 
ceal them. She stood, unashamed in 
her humility, pleading for the thing that 
in the relationship between man and 
woman is the bed rock of endurance. 

“Will you? Can you?” 

“No,” he said. “I can’t.” 

She clutched the knob. of the door, 
turned it. 

He came nearer. 

“Can’t you guess the real reason why 
you came to me to-night?” There was a 
queer hoarse quality in his voice. 

She stood looking at him dumbly. 

He went close—took her 
the knob. 
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“You wanted to make me see, the 
color of your eyes.” 

She smiled, a wry smile that was only 
a twist of the lips. 

“But Tve known it, child—lI’ve 
known it for a long time. They’re the 
color of the thing in life most worth 
while. They’re the cofor of love.” He 
bent down to her. “It wasn’t until last 
night that I felt the love might be for 
me. And then I didn’t think a man go- 
ing out*to die had the right to ask. 
That’s why I didn’t tell you I was leav- 
ing here in the morning. That’s why. 
I’ve been avoiding you all day. That’s 
why to-night, when I thought you had 
come to me that way to feed your van- 
ity, I went mad. I love you, dear— 
with the love of a man for his mate. I 
want life—for you. I want life—with 
you. I want you to wait for me—to be- 
long to me. I want to come out of it 
alive, so that you and I 

He held out his arms, and the glory 
of love broke over her like the rising 
sun. She lifted her face to his, reached 
up her arms with a sob. 

“Tom, take me back—take me back 
with you! I want to be your wife! I 
want to belong to you—before you go 


away! 
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OT as the young kiss, with closed eyes, 
Nor as the very wise, 
But only as the gay 
Kiss—like a holiday, 
With laughter and a little pain, 
And with laughter once again; 
So, as little children do, 
You kissed me, and I kissed you. 


Mary CaroLtyn DAVIES. 





WEET Mary toiled along the way. 
Oh, very weary she! 
For Joseph could not know how weak ; 
A woman’s frame might be. 
Dusk came upon them, and the lights E 
Of little Bethlehem 
Winked kindly out, but yet the hills 
Rolled between it and them. 
- 
Above the girl wife spread the sky, 
Dark blue; no storm was there, 
But golden stars—the Bear, and Mars— 
And scarce a nipping air; 
For as that night she nested safe 
Amid the cattle mild, 
It seemed as winter held its breath 
To spare her tender Child. 


< 
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Now through the crevice shone a light. 
“It is a star,” mused she. 

“Nay, nay, a camel driver's torch,” 
Saith Joseph carelessly. 

But as the shepherds louted low 
Before the Child’s poor throne, 

And told her of the shining light, 
She felt that she had known. 


And when with gifts the Wise Men came 4 
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And praised the goodly star 

That marched before them all the way 
Aeross the desert far, 

Sweet Mary leaned her mother cheek 
Upon His downy head. 

“That light was but a silver ray 
From Thee, my Star!” she said. 
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* A story of the theater, in which Milly Ward, of the “Laughing Lassies” 
Company, redeems her past and does “her bit” for her country. 


HERE was only one person in the 
“Laughing Lassies” Company 
who knew that Milly Ward had 

been in prison, and that was the stage 
manager. Not that she had confided 
in him—she was not that sort—but he 
was what some New Englanders call a 
“noticing soul,” and it had not taken 
him long to make a mental record of 
her pallor, her calloused hands, her fur- 
tive, startled look when spoken to sud- 
denly. 


y. The answer was “jail,” and it 
was the right answer. Milly had been 
in stir for a year, because she had liked 
the look of a lace shirt waist that she 
had not owned better than that of a cot- 
ton one that she had. 

When Langdon, the aforementioned 
stage manager, came to this perfectly 
correct conclusion, he asked Milly about 
it, and she did not try to lie. Again, 
she was not that sort. She told him the 
facts, and asked if she was to leave. 
He said she needn’t, as long as she 
could dance as well as she did, show 
off gowns on a more than usually good 
figure, and—keep her hands off mov- 
able valuables. Milly explained bit- 
terly that she had gotten hers good and 
plenty—enough to last a lifetime—so 
he needn’t worry. The subject was not 
mentioned again between them. _ 

Milly Ward was a remarkably pretty 


young woman, with naturally blond 
hair, big eyes that looked starlike with 
a bit of make-up, and a skin that would 
have been better without its prison 
bleach, but that was good anyway. It 
did not need much rouge to make Milly 
radiant, and she had the instinctive 
grace and vitality of motion that every 
burlesque manager is looking for. She 
was a girl who loved life. By an odd 
paradox, she was now earning her liv- 
ing through the very same qualities that 
had sent her to jail. 

It was on a warm May night that 
Milly Ward came into the dressing 
room devoted to about half of the show 
girls, and sat down in front of-her mir- 
ror, with so abstracted an air that her 
two nearest neighbors put down their 
sticks of lip rouge to survey her. . 

“Dotty?” .suggested Miss Pomeroy 
briefly. 

“Been to a birthday dinner or any- 
thing?” Sue Lester pretended to 


sound solicitous, but her small gray 
eyes were twinkling with curiosity. Not 


often did the “Fireless Cooker”—as 
Milly was called there—show so much 
absorption of mind. 

She roused herself with a character- 
istic jerk, and reached for the big tin 
spoon in which she prepared her eye- 
lashes each night. 
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“Were any of you talking to me?” 
she demanded, as she heated the black 
grease paint over the flaring gas jet. “I 
thought I heard something, but I wasn’t 
sure if it was you.or the steam radi- 
ator.” ; 

They subsided, and every one made 
up seriously for a minute or two, tak- 
ing pathetic pains with an effect that 
not one person in the audience would 
be likely to notice. Milly Ward fin- 
ished first, though she had come in last, 
and, after getting into her gaudy pink 
costume, sat staring at herself in the 
looking-glass. 

“Say!” she burst out suddenly. 
S any of you noticed that new kid 

the one with red hair—that Langdon’s 
put in the crowd scene, second act?” 

Sue Lester had. She always noticed 
new young men. 

“He’s awful young,” she declared, 
drawing a careful blue line from the 
outer edge of her right eye, to make it 
look larger. ‘But he’s got real gentle- 
manly manners. What about him?” 

“Nothing.” Milly was not com- 
municative. 

She said no more, in fact, until the 
other girls had left the dressing room, 
and she and Miss Pomeroy were alone. 
Miss Pomeroy was an elderly-young 
extra lady, and there was a vast deal 
of sad and shrewd wisdom in her tired 
eyes. Milly powdered her back care- 
fully, in exchange for the loan of an 
extra dab of number-eighteen rouge, 
and, while doing it, remarked casually: 

“S’pose there’s anything in this thing 
of—of helping a young fellow up? I 
mean—can a woman do anything like 
that, d’ye think?” 

It was so unusual for the Fireless 
Cooker to express herself confidentially 
that Miss Pomeroy jumped. But a 
glimpse of the wistful face in the glass 
steadied her. She was naturally a 
kindly woman, and Milly had rendered 
her many small services—services all 
too rare in a general dressing room. 
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“Tell me about it?” she suggested, 
enunciating it as an insinuation and not 
a demand... 

Milly glanced swiftly at the clock. 
There really was plenty of time. 
Neither of them had to be on the stage 
for at least ten minutes. 

“It’s this way,” she said rapidly: 
“That boy—Jimmy Ripley—the new 
one, you know—needs some one to look 
after him. He’s——” 

Miss Pomeroy, who was forty-five 
and astute, interrupted her. 

“Milly,” she declared emphatically, 
“T haven’t known you very long, but I 
like and respect you, and I’m going to 
take a chance on your hating me for- 
ever by giving you some advice. Don’t 
try to ‘look after’ any man, young or 
old. It doesn’t do. It won’t work. 
It—it”—she sought for a more clinch- 
ing simile, and found it—“it 
wash !” 

To her surprise, Milly Ward actually 
smiled. 

“Right you are!” she agreed heartily. 
“T’m not trying to do the regulation re- 
form stunt, you see. He doesn’t need 
it, as a matter of fact. But—vwell, here 
it is——— You need some more brown 
grease paint on your left eyebrow. So! 
That’s right. Now I'll tell you, and if 
that little shrimp of an assistant stage 
manager comes and tries to bother us, 
I’m going to tell him——” 

“Stop scolding,” said Miss Pomeroy 
sharply, ‘and tell me what’s the 
matter.” 

“You’re a real person,” said Milly 
appreciatively. “I knew you were the 
one to tie up to! Well, Jimmy Ripley 
got in wrong last year—mixed up with 
a tough crowd and—and did a lot of 
fool things——” 

“Such as borrowing from his father’s 
cash drawer,” interpolated Miss Pom- 
eroy calmly. “I know.” 

Milly stared. 

“How?” she asked blankly. 

“That cat, Geraldine Delemar, 


won't 
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Ripley boy confides in her, and she con- 
fides in the world at large.” 

Milly felt puzzled and a little hurt. 
She had not known that Jimmy and 
Miss Delemar were so intimate. Also, 
she was just a shade worried. She 
knew Geraldine Delemar’s  sort—a 
sleek, artificial, parasitic creature. 

“Well?” prompted Miss Pomeroy. 

“Well, his father’s forgiven him, and 
he’s on a square footing again, but— 
he’s to have a year to see what he can 
do.” : 

“Good !” 
woman. 

“And—and”—the glow of color that 
spread over Milly Ward’s face made 


murmured  the~- older 


Not often did the ‘‘Fireless 

Cooker’’—as Milly was 

called—show so much ab- 
Sorption of mind. 


the rouge look like purplish splashes— 
“Miss Pomeroy, I do so want him to 
enlist !” 

There was a short silence. Then, 
from far away, the orchestra of the 
theater could be’ heard playing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Withcut 
looking at each other, and acting en- 
tirely on impulse, the two women in the 
remote dressing room rose to their 
feet. 

The music filled that sordid dressing 
room with a breath of valor and splen- 
dor. For a moment even their eyes 
could see the smoke of battle, the glory 
of defended flags. Suddenly Miss Pom- 
eroy sat down heavily. 
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“T’ve a nephew over there,” she mut- 
tered. ‘“He’s a clean, strong young fel- 
low. How can you bear to think of 
sending this—this other lad to the 
trenches ?” 

The younger woman’s eyes, in their 
stiffly blacked rims, were almost tragic 
for a moment. 

“T want him to do his bit,” she said, 

a low voice. “I wish there was a bit 
I could do!” : 

A smart tap sounded on the door, and 

- they quickly cast off the tense mood 

that had held them both. Miss Pom- 
feroy ‘seized a powder rag and began 
scrupulously dusting her plump chin; 
Milly, adding a touch of red to’ her 
neatly outlined called, “Come 
in!” 

Under her breath, she added: 

“Tf it’s that assistant stage manager, 
I’ll throw this powder box‘at him!” 

3ut it wasn’t. It was—of all persons 
—Jimmy Ripley, who played a humble 
extra role, and who was for the mo- 
ment troubling heart of Milly 
Ward. Jimmy was a comely, frank- 
eyed, red-haired lad, with a 
breadth of slimness of 
hip. Any man would have dubbed him 
“a good fellow’ on sight, and any 
woman would have said he was “nice.” 
Now you know Jimmy. The fact that 
he had once done a dishonest thing 
could not make Jimmy Ripley a crim- 
inal. Nothing could. There are vast 
numbers 6f{ people who have done 
things much worse than Jimmy’s worst, 
and who have not yet been incarcerated. 
The chief difference between them and 
Jimmy is that they have not been found 
out. However 

There he stood, with a big pitcher in 
his hands and a most ingratiating grin 
upon his mouth. 

“Water?” he asked. 

Now it may not be known to lay- 
men, but in all this world of pain and 
trouble, of comfort and solace, there 
is no relief more joyous than that 


lips, 


the 


suitable 


shoulder and 
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brought to a theatrical dressing room by 
a pitcher of cold water. Extra girls 
take turns going down to the general 
cooler on the stage level in order to 
bring back refreshment, and once in a 
great while—a very great while—some 
quixotic or enamored soul among the 
men will actually take the trouble to 
bring full glasses, pitchers, or forgot- 
ten milk bottles to the doors of the 
general dressing rooms, that the girls 
may be “watered.” 

“Water?” he repeated persuasively. 

Miss Pomeroy laughed. 

“Oh, come in, come in!” she said, 
putting down the powder rag. “You 
are, of course, an impudent young 
tramp to.come here and burst in upon 
two defenseless women ig 

Jimmy put his water pitcher down 
upon the dressing table and addressed 
Milly in an injured tone. 

“Did I burst in?” he demanded. “I 
didn’t think of myself as an invader, 
but as a—a sort of rescuer!” 

Miss Pomeroy discovered a glass and 
drank a deep draft of water. Then she 
fluffed out her wide silken skirts and 
departed, saying from the doorway: 

“I know my place—and where it is! 
But once in a way, like all movable 
bodies, I get out of place. Maybe I’m 
out of place right now! -Anyway—sup- 
pose you two idiots get down on the 
stage floor before Ralph Langdon gets 
a derrick to bring you!” 

She vanished. 

Milly regarded her protégé with ear- 
nest eyes. 

“All right, 
anxiously. 

“All right!” 

“Sure?” 


Jimmy?’ she asked 


The boy colored. 

“Of course!” he declared. Then, 
after a moment of hesitation, he added 
impulsively: “You know—Geraldine 
Delemar has promised to marry me!” 

She didn’t know. The thing had 
never crossed her mind. Yet, now that 
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she faced it squarely, it was of all 
things the most likely to happen. Geral- 
dine Delemar! The most crafty, the 
most avaricious, the most hypocritical 
of women! 

All at once a sort of light came to 
her. Geraldine was always on_ the 
make; she cared nothing for souls—or 
for hearts or bodies, for that matter— 
when she was on the warpath. It was 
entirely possible that she had saddled 
herself upon Jimmy because she knew 
that he came from rich people. Some- 
thing passionately maternal shook 
Milly; she had adopted this boy in. the 
way that some women can adopt grown 
men. She felt that, to protect him, she 
would cheerfully slay Geraldine Dele- 
mar on sight. 

‘““Jimmy——”’ she said, and checked 
-herself, lest she antagonize him immedi- 
ately. “Jimmy—are you sure it’s the 
right thing ?” 

His clear eyes, as they met hers, were 
troubled. 


“But of course it’s the right thing!” 


he insisted. 
ful is 

“Oh, I know all about that!” Milly 
broke in wearily. “They’re all the most 
wonderful. Jimmy, how about your 
enlisting ?” 

There was a dead sitence. 

Milly knew that she ought to be 
downstairs. It was getting late, and 
there was a hush below indicating that 
the play was on. But, for the time be- 
ing, she did not care. She stood there 
in the sordid dressing rodm and tried 
to search the boy’s eyes with hers. 
After a moment, she repeated in a 
graver tone: 

“How about your enlisting?” 

Jimmy’s young face 
flushed as he muttered: 

“She doesn’t want me to.” 

Milly stood and looked at him. 

“She doesn’t want you to?” 

“No!” the boy declared, half defi- 
antly. “It’s all right for you to talk 


“She’s the most wonder- 


was deeply 
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about ‘doing one’s bit’ and—and all 
that, but if you—-cared for any one, 
you'd feel jolly differently about it. 
Geraldine says that it’s just as im- 
portant for a man to stay at home and 
—and look out for his wife as it is to 
go and get shot at.” 

“Jimmy,” said Milly Ward in an odd 
tone, “look at me!” 

He tried twice, and his gaze shifted 
each time. In her gay pink costume, 
with her gay pink cheeks and that deep 
look in her eyes that few people had 
been permitted to see, she moved to- 
ward him and put her hands on his 
shoulders. 

“Jimmy,” she said gently, “what 
you’ve just been saying isn’t the way 
you really feel. Is it?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
blurted out: 

“No, it isn’t! I want to go!” 

Praise the “Lord!” said Milly de- 
voutly. “Then that’s all right! Now— 
if you and—and Miss Delemar are so 
devoted to each other, why can’t she 
wait for you?” 

“You—don’t understand, Milly!” he 
protested, very miserably indeed. ‘She 
—wants to leave the stage. She natu- 
rally expects me to make a home for 
her.” 

Milly was obliged to turn her head 
away to hide the cynical curve of her 
lips. The Ripley millions! They were 
what Geraldine was stalking! Milly 
sat down quietly in the stiff, uncoim- 
fortable little dressing-room chair in 
front of the space allotted her, and 
looked up at him soberly. 

“On what are you going to make the 
home, Jimmy? Not on the eight a 
week that you draw here.” 

Jimmy’s flush had faded now. His 
mouth was set in rather a hard line, 
and his eyes were cold and unhappy. 

“I’m going to ask the governor—dad 
—to help me out,” he said. “I know 
he told me not to come to him inside 
of a year, but I think he—he’d thaw 
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‘*I presume everybody knows by this time that a robbery has been com- 


a bit if he knew I was going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“T think he would,” said Milly Ward, 
very slowly, and her eyes were colder 
than his. “I think your father always 
did, and always will, do the kind, gen- 
erous thing. But—Jimmy, I also think 
that you’d be the worst rotter on earth 
if you appealed to him before the time 
limit that he set you! I thought you 


had sand, but—if you lie down like 
this, just because a designing goose of 
a woman tells you to—I wash my hands 
of you—and that’s straight!” 

Again there was a silence. 

“You hurt, Milly,” said Jimmy at 
last. “But—of course you’re right. 
The thing is—the thing is——” 

“The thing is,” she said quickly, 
“that you must have money for—her— 





mitted in this theater.”’ 


and you’re prepared to go to almost any 
lengths to get it! Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy !” 
The door was suddenly flung open, 
and Langdon, the stage manager, stood 
looking at them. 
“The men’s dressing rooms are on 
the other side of the theater, Ripley!” 


he said curtly. “Incidentally, you’re 
due on the stage in about a minute and 
a half!” 
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Jimmy, very red, departed speedily, 
and the manager faced Milly. 

“You've missed the ballroom scene, 
of course you know,” he said sharply, 
“and the proper thing to do would be to 
fire you!” 

Milly lifted her chin with spirit. 

“Then why don’t you?” she flared. 

Langdon met her eyes in silence for 
a moment, and then he smiled. 

“T’ll give you three guesses?’ he re- 
marked. 

Ralph Langdon was a tall, lean, hard- 
muscled man, with the curious com- 
bination of will power and sympathy 
that any highly successful stage man- 
ager must have. He was rather hand- 
some, but there was something crisp 
and austere about hina that almost dis- 
counted the charm of his infectious 
smile, his cool blue eyes, and the irre- 
pressible curl in his prematurely gray- 
ing dark hair. Many a woman had 
laid careful snares for this queer stage 
manager, who was not only a good 
stage manager, but a gentleman as well, 
but, as he sometimes said—dryly and 
irrelevantly—adamantine was his mid- 
dle name. Probably no woman in any 
of the companies he had directed in his 
thirty-six years had ever received so 
much serious consideration at his hands 
as had Milly Ward. Everything about 
her appealed to him, from her un- 
doubted good looks to her quiet pluck 
and candor. She was the real thing, he 
told himself, and he was inclined to 
overlook in her what he would have 
visited with wrath and retribution in 
any one else. 

He was, however, somewhat startled 
to experience a distinct thrill as he saw 
the flood of color that swept Milly’s 
face at his words. She was an attractive 
woman, and a bully good sort, but— 
but—— , 

“I wouldn’t let young Ripley come in 
here,” he said carelessly. “It doesn’t 
look well—and it’s also against the 
rules.” 
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“T know,” Milly said at once. “But 
he brought us some water, and——” 

"es" 

“Miss Pomeroy and I.” 

“Miss Pomeroy has been on the stage 
for five minutes—no, ten! Have you 
been drinking water ever since?” 

He surveyed her coolly. 

“Mr. Langdon,” she said, the flush 
deepening, “I don’t often break rules.” 

“No,’*he answered, with a_ short 
laugh, “and I’d probably let you off if 
you did! But Ripley is different. He 
had no business in here, and——-” 

“Please—I kept him!’ 

Again his cool blue eyes inspected 
her. 

“Important business?” he suggested. 

“Very—to me. *Mr. Langdon, I want 
him to enlist. I’ve been trying to per- 
suade him to, and a 

The man laughed again, but there 
was a grim ring in it. 

“He’d better hurryf’ he advised. 
“The draft Bill will go through as sure 
as fate, and he'll be taken anyway.” 
He pulled an evening paper from his 
pocket and scowled at the headlines. 
“T wish to Heaven they’d made it forty 
instead of thirty!” he muttered irrita- 
bly. “But I’m going to have a try, any- 

I’m too old, and I’ve bum eyes, 
but there’s no harm in trying it on! 
Hurry and get into your last-act get-up. 
I—well, I understand that you were ill 
to-night and couldn’t make the ballroom 
scene!” 

He wheeled and walked out quickly. 
It was only after he had gone that 
Milly began to ask herself how it had 
happened that Mr. Langdon had taken 
the trouble to walk up two flights of 
stairs to find out what was delaying 
her. 

She got out of the pink gown with a 
rush and donned the dark-green “hunt- 
ing dress” in which she was to appear 
in the last act. Then she hurried 
downstairs. 

On the stage level, she encountered 


how. 
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nobody except stage hands at first; she 
was far ahead of time. She slid into 
the “first entrance” by the electric 
switchboard, where she would be in no- 
body’s way, and watched the stage be- 
ing set, while she pondered on her own 
problems. She could not have told 
why she had been so anxious to get 
down in such haste. Probably a dread 
of meeting Miss Pomeroy’s sharp eyes 
was among the reasons. 

But apparently she was not alone in 
her idea of getting down before she was 
needed. Even while the men were fix- 
ing the set, she heard low voices near 
her, just the other side of the switch- 
board, in the second entrance. And 
the voices were those of Jimmy Rip- 
ley and Geraldine Delemar. Just for a 
second, Milly had qualms anent listen- 
ing; then she tossed her head, squared 
her shoulders, and listened away as 
hard as she possibly could. Wasn't 
Jimmy’s future perhaps at stake? 

“Tt’s no use, dearest,’ Jimmy was 
saying softly and fervently. “I must 
enlist! I——” 

Geraldine’s tone was sweet and clear 
as silver against glass: 

“Then are you going to speak to your 
father? You can’t expect me to marry 
you and then just go on with the old 
grind, if you’re off making a fool of 
yourself in France!” 

Milly clenched her hands and bent 
her head eagerly. Her heart leaped 
with pride to hear her “boy” answer 
steadily enough: 

“No, dear, I can’t ask dad for any- 
thing now. He’s been—vwell, simply 
great, but he’s put me on my honor, in 
a sort of way. I oughtn’t to go whining 
to him until I’ve made good.” 

“Not even for my sake?” The sil- 
ver tones were more silvery than 
ever, and Miss Delemar had contrived 
to infuse something of feeling into them 
—an achievement, for her! 

Then, after a short silence, the sil- 
ver voice went on: 
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“Jimmy darling, I’ve said I’ll marry 
you, but—I won’t marry you if I’ve 
got to gO on earning my living, and go- 
ing the same old miserable round. 
You couldn’t ask it of me, dear, could 
you? I—I haven't told you everything, 
limmy, but—I’m awfully in debt! I 
don’t know which way to turn! I’m 
so tired, so desperately tired of it all! 
If you could only get some money 
somehow—and take me out of this aw- 
ful life——” 

She actually sounded as if she were 
going to cry. Milly honestly admired 
her histrionic power. “This awful 
life!” Ifa life given over to midnight 
suppers and motor trips was awful, 
then she might have cause to complain! 
Certainly, up to date, no embryonic and 
inconvenient soul yearnings had trou- 
bled Geraldine Delemar ! 

But it seemed that Jimmy was taking 
it seriously. 

“T’ll get you out of it, darling,” he 
promised gravely. “And when I’ve— 
provided for you properly—we'll be 
married, and you'll let me go to the 
front with the rest, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Jimmy dear, if you feel 
it’s the right thing!” came the soft and 
ready acquiescence. 

Milly shook with rage. How could 
it be that any man born of woman 
could fail to see through such trans- 
parently mercenary intentions? Ger- 
aldine had given her hand away with a 
carelessness that moved a sister woman 
to scorn. Nothing more _ intelligent 
than a man could possibly have been 
deceived. 

Langdon’s voice sounded in her ear: 

“First late, and then early!” 

A strange impulse made Milly lift 
her tired face to him and say, simply 
and frankly: 

“T’m having a horrid time, Mr. Lang- 
don.” 

The cool blue eyes that looked into 
hers seemed, just for a second, to glow 
unaccountably. Then the stage mana- 
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ger said, in his offhand way, “Let me 
know if I can do anything,” and strode 
away from her. 

Milly was obliged to be on the stage 
only for a few minutes, in a big “coun- 
try club” scene which had been fea- 
tured especially on Miss Delemar’s 
“personality,” and in which she sang a 
rather cheap, but lilty song. She played 
onty a small part, but, thanks to her 
voice and_ figure, had been given an 
“act.” The real star of the burlesque 
was Maude Brewster, a thoroughly nice 
woman. Milly liked her from every 
angle. She was a very decent sort 
when it came to dealing with chorus 
girls and extra people. She wasn’t 
stuck up and had a great deal of plain 
common sense and was not the least 
bit vain. ‘ a 

“Let the green geese get the credit, 
Ralph!” she was wont to say. “They 
have—or may have—future. I’ve only 
a past.” 

In the last act of the piece was a 
scene that sent Miss Brewster onto the 
stage in a costume somewhat scanty 


-even for a burlesque show, and her 


maid was obliged to wait in the wings 
with a cloak. This point is important, 
inasmuch as it left the star dressing 
room unguarded for some minutes. 
When Milly came off, in company 
with half a dozen other girls, she passed 
the maid and saw the door of the star 
dressing room standing open. She.also 
saw something else. She saw a figure 
pressed close to the wall near the door- 
way, and obviously making itself as in- 
conspicuous as possible. <A sickening 
thought came to her—the sort of a half- 
formed suspicion that must be de- 
stroyed immediately. While the others 
trooped up the iron staircase to the big 
dressing room, she lingered, and, after 
a quick glance around, approached 
that still, secret figure that stood close 
to the wall. Then she stopped short, 
with a faint gasp. She had been right. 
It was Jimmy! What—oh, what was 
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he doing there? And why was he 
afraid of being, seen? 

She started to speak to him, but he 
suddenly turned and darted away so 
quickly that she was not even sure that 
he had recognized her. The girls were 
all dressed in the same costume in that 
scene, and all looked very much alike. 

The next moment Miss Brewster 
passed her, wrapped in the long cloak, 
nodded a pleasant “good eveyging,” and 
entered the dressing room. The maid 
followed, closing the door. Milly, with 
a fear in her heart that she assured her- 
self was entirely ridiculous, mounted 
the stairway and joined the rest. 

“What did you wait for?” demanded 
Miss Pomeroy, applying cold cream 
vigorously. “Did that blessed baby of 
yours need anything?” 

Milly forced a laugh, but it was not 
a very merry one. Then she said de- 
liberately : 

“Jimmy Ripley? 
see him. 
dress. 


No, I didn’t even 
I think he’d already gone to 
I waited to speak to Mr. Lang- 
don about something.” 

When she had taken off her make- 
up, she was a little startled to see how 
white she was. Surreptitiously she put 
on a bit of rouge; though as a rule she 
hated the stuff except on the 
Miss Pomeroy saw her do it, but made 
no comment. 

Milly got into her street clothes so 
swiftly that she left half the buttons 
unbuttoned and the unhooked. 
She jammed her hat upon her hair, 
which she had left fluffed out exactly 
as she had worn it during the evening 
—also an unusual touch of frivolity for 
her—-and, seizing her small bag, ran for 
the door. 

Various derisive remarks were flung 
after her as she went, but she paid no 
attention to any of them. She raced 
down the stairs, ran into several curs- 
ing sceneshifters who were “striking” 
—that is, taking down the stage set— 
and flew as if on wings up the stairway 


stage. 
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on the opposite side of the theater to 
the floor where the extra men had their 
dressing room. 

To her urgent knocking, the door was 
opened by a very much surprised youth 
in shirt sleeves, with a towel round his 
neck. She demanded speech with 
Jimmy, and, after a moment, he came 
out. He was already dressed for the 
street and carried his hat. And there 
was a haggard expression upon his face 
that wrenched Milly’s heart. That gay, 
boyish smile had been wiped from hi: 
mouth; his eyes held a dreadful look 
that Milly knew only too well. She had 
seen it in prison. 

“Jimmy!” she panted, in desperate 
haste. “What is it? What have you 
done?” 

His pallor seemed to turn gray, but 
he answered steadily: 

“Don’t worry, Milly. It’s all right.” 

There was a sudden sound of quick 
steps upon the skeleton stairs, and the 
voice of the assistant stage manager 
rose to them excitedly: 
once! 
There 


“Everybody on the stage at 
No one is to leave the theater! 
has been a robbery ‘- 


Milly knew. 


misguided, weak boy! 


Then Poor, unwise, 
He had acted 
wildly, under Geraldine’s wicked spur. 
He had merely proved himself the eas- 
ily influenced youngster that she her- 
self had always felt him to be. She 
managed to pull herself together and 
gasp: 


“Jimmy, whatever it is, slip it to me 


—quick! Don’t be a fool! I’m going 
to save you! But—swear you'll enlist 
to-morrow !” , 


For-a second he was irresolute; then 
a sort of panic came into his eyes and 
he pulled something from his coat 
pocket and thrust it into her hands. 
His own were shaking. She dropped 


what he had given her into her little bag 
and turned to meet the assistant stage 
manager, who was just reaching the 
landing where they stood. 
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“What’s -all the fuss about?’ she 
asked easily. “You sounded like a 
town crier down there!” 

“Miss Brewster’s pearls have been 
stolen,” said the little man importantly, 
and added, with a vicious instinct to 
assert his authority, “You are not sup- 
posed to visit the men’s dressing 
rooms, Miss Ward!” 
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she wondered if she were going to be 
able to do it. As she walked across 
the stage and joined the group of 
women already huddled together with 
astonished faces, she passed Langdon. 
His eyes met hers, and all at once she 
felt a stab of intolerable suffering. He 
had trusted her, and she would have to 
break that trust. She wanted to die 





Milly pulled herself up from the pillow and looked around’in a bewildered fashion. 
“*Where’s the police?’’? she demanded. 


“No?” she retorted impudently. 
“Not supposed to—by whom?” 

Then she descended the staircase, 
holding fast to the iron handrail to 
keep from stumbling. Jimmy followed 
a little distance behind. The worn 
leather handle of her bag burned her 
hand, and the dim, dusty stage, stripped 
of its scenery, swam crazily and con- 
fusedly before her. She wondered— 
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just then. Until that moment, she had 
not realized just how important Lang- 
don had become to her. 

“T thought you’d gone home!” ex- 
claimed Miss Pomeroy, who had just 
come down. 

“Nobody’s to go home!” said Milly, 
with a deliberate air of bravado. 
“Miss Brewster’s pearls have been 
taken, and we’re all under suspicion!” 
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There was a policeman talking to 
Maude Brewster, and also two men in 
ordinary clothes. “Dicks!” said Milly 
to herself, and bit her lips to keep from 
trembling. She looked about for Ger- 
aldine Delemar, and saw her standing 
apart from the rest of the company, 
with a pale and frightened face. Not 
only frightened—angry. If ever plain 
rage showed on a woman’s counte- 
nance, it showed on hers. When Jimmy 
Ripley went over to her, she turned 
her back upon him, and Jimmy looked 
as if she had struck him. 

“Cat!” thought Milly. “Plain cat— 
and yellow all through! Egged him on 
to do it, and now won't stand by him! 


Shouldn’t wonder if she gave him 
away! It would be like her kind!” 
Then she quivered all over, for 


Langdon was speaking: 

“IT presume everybody knows by this 
time that a robbery has been committed 
in this theater. No one has left the 
house, so the presumption is that one 
of us isa thief. These gentlemen from 
headquarters wish to make it as easy 
as possible for the innocent people here, 
so, before searching everybody, they 
ask the guilty person to confess. It 
will be impossible for him or her to es- 
cape anyway, and the agony may be 
shortened by frankness now.” 

He stopped and waited, his glance 
flashing from one to another of the 
assembled company., No one spoke or 
moved. 

“No?” he said, with rather a cynical 


smile. “Then I suppose we must have 
the search! Officers!” 
Miss Brewster, her kind face 


clouded, put her hand on his arm. 
“This is too horrid!” she said. “I 

can’t believe that any of these people 

would do such a thing! But, anyway, 


isn’t there some way of finding out 
without humiliating all of them like 
that °” 

One of the detectives stepped for- 
ward. 
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“T should first like to ask one ques- 
tion,” he said, “or, rather, two ques- 
tions. Is there any member of this 
company whose record will not stand 
investigation? And, if so, where was 
he or she during the five minutes that 
Miss Brewster’s dressing room was un- 
occupied ?” < 

He looked at Milly Ward. Her heart 
throbbed painfully. So he knew her; 
she had recognized him at once. It 
was going to be easier and at the same 
time more torturing than she had ex- 
pected. 

Some one else looked at her for a 
single fleeting instant—Ralph Langdon. 

But, to every one’s surprise, Ger- 
aldine Delemar came forward, crying, 
with true theatrical fervor: 

“T cannot keep silence any longer! 
I should die of remorse if I did not 
speak! There is some one in the com- 
pany who has committed a crime! It 
is—he !” 

She pointed dramatically at Jimmy 
Ripley. 

The boy stood very straight and still 
and white. Milly, with a heartbroken 
glance in his direction, thought that he 
looked a soldier already. Poor Jimmy! 
Poor kid! 

She got a hard grip upon herself and 
strolled to Langdon’s side. There was 
a nonchalant air about her, but her 
voice was grim as she said: 

“T don’t see the use in putting up a 
bluff when it’s going to be called any- 
way. I’ve got the pearls!” 

Langdon started as if shot. 

“You!” 

Milly’s heart seemed to come into 
her throat and choke her, but—she 
had her bit to do. She kept her eyes 
from his with a big effort and pro- 
ceeded: 

‘Miss Brewster saw me at her dress- 
ing-room door.” 

Langdon turned to the star. 

“Did you?” 

She nodded, with a troubled face. 
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“Yes, but I don’t——” She hesi- 
tated. 

“It goes, all right,” interrupted the 
detective who had spoken before. “I 
know all about that girl! She——” 

Jimmy Ripley walked up to them 
firmly and began to speak. 

“She’s lying!” he said shortly. “I 
did it!” 

“What?” exclaimed the detective. 

Milly Ward broke into laughter. It 
was quite well done, she told herself. 

“You're a good sort, Jimmy!” she 
cried. “It’s just like you to try to help 
a pal out of a mess, but—it’s no use! 
I’m caught with the goods, and—I’ve 
been there before, as the officer 
knows!” 

She opened the little shabby leather 
bag and held out a string of pearls. 

“They’re beauties!” she said with 
well-simulated regret. ‘Wish I could 
have got away with ’em!” 

Then even her splendid nerve failed 
her, and she fainted. 

When she came to herself, she was 
in Miss Brewster’s dressing room, on a 
comfortable couch, and there were sev- 
eral people around her. One of them 


was Miss Pomeroy, wiping tears from 
her powdered cheeks and leaving moist 
streaks with every wipe. 

Milly. pulled herself up from the pil- 


beneath her head and 
around in a bewildered fashion. 

“Where’s the police?” she demanded. 

“Gone, honey!” sobbed Miss Pom- 
eroy. “Oh, praise Heaven you’ve come 
to! Miss Brewster!” 

Maude Brewster hurried to her. 

“We were ever so scared about you!” 
she declared, smiling. 

3ut Milly did not smile. 

“Why am I not in jail?” she asked, 
with knitted brows. 

A hand, strong and gentle, closed on 
hers. . 

“Miss Brewster refused to make a 


low looked 
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charge,” said Langdon, bending . over 
her. 

She stared up into his blue eyes 
wildly, and then gasped out: 

“What—where is Jimmy?” 

“He’s gone,” said Langdon; and he 
added gently: “He says he’s going to 
enlist in the morning.” 

She closed hgr eyes, but under the 
shut lids slow tears stole out and down 
her cheeks. A sudden idea came to 
her, and she started up again. 

“You know—he didn’t do it!” 
exclaimed anxiously. 


she 


Both Miss Brewster and Miss Pom- 
eroy turned away, and Miss Pomeroy 
pulled out her handkerchief again. 

Langdon was sitting beside the couch, 
and the eyes that had always been cool 
were warm and tender now. 

“Tell me about it, Milly,” he said 
softly. 

But Milly shook her head stubbornly. 

“Nothing to tell!” 
stoutly. 

“Nothing?” 

Without looking around to see if 
they were observed, he stooped and 
kissed her. 

“Nothing—still?” he whispered. 


she averred 


There was a wonderful color in her 
face, and a light in her eyes like the 
sunrise. 

“Nothing 
voice broke. 

“What?” He kissed her again. 

“T_T believe I love you!” 

“T believe you do, thank God! Milly, 
why did you do what you did to- 
night ?” 

On Miss Brewster’s wall was nailed 
an American flag. Milly’s eyes rested 
on it for a second. 

“T wanted to do my bit,” 
breathed. ‘‘Do—do you s’pose I have?’ 

“You bet you have!” he said, and 
kissed her for the third time. 


except that ter 


she 
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She was a lonely “little rich girl,” brought up in gilded luxury. 
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But she wanted 


to live, and, like her father, what she wanted she determined to have—at any cost! 


VELVET-FOOTED servant re- 
plenished the fire, drew lowered 
blinds still lower, and, after plac- 

ing decanter and glasses conveniently 
near his master’s elbow, withdrew as si- 
lently as if moving upon rubber-tired 
wheels. 

Then, to John Masterson, in the mel- 
low mood superinduced by good food 
and wine, came mood for retrospec- 
tion. The paper which had but indif- 
ferently held his attention dropped to 
his knees. His keen gray eyes, remi- 
niscent for a brief space of time, sud- 
denly became mere twinkling slits, 
nearly lost in fleshy wrinkles, and the 
chuckle that had been rumbling under- 
neath his ample waistcoat bubbled from 
his lips. 

The father-in-law of an English 
peer! That was doing pretty well for 
one who had started without a cent. 
The request of Lord Hartridge os 
afternoon for his daughter’s hand i 
marriage seemed to him the Pe 
crowning event of his spectacularly suc- 
cessful career. Gad! Back there in 
the one-horse up-State town of his 
birth, he had never dared to dream of 
the largess life had since yielded him! 

In those days, his dreaming had en- 


compassed a good salary, a few con- 
genial friends, and a pretty surburban 
bungalow, with Martha Anderson, 
plump, pretty Martha, as his wife. 
How different the reality! His eyes 
roved about the long and lofty room, 
meeting everywhere gleam of polished 
mahogany, sheen of soft hangings, 
shimmer of expensive bronzes; and 
as they came to pause at the rug be- 
neath his feet, which would have paid 
for the little bungalow ten times over, 
he laughed derisively at his young am- 
bitions and ardors. 

Martha Anderson indeed! Why, he 
hadn’t thought of her in years. A 
pretty enough little bundle in her com- 
mon field-daisy way, and that she had 
been fond of him there could be no 
doubt. His thought wandered back to 
the bleak gray morning of his depar- 
ture—how long ago? Why, it must 
have been all of forty years. Martha 
had been at the station with his father 
and mother—had clung to him and 
cried. Holding her close and kissing 
away her tears, he had found a lump 
rising in his throat and had promised 
to send for her within the year. 

His father had patted him on the 
back and gripped his hand hard, turn- 
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ing quickly away to take off his huge 
bone-rimmed spectacles and rub them 
vigorously upon the red bandanna he al- 
ways carried. 

He had promised his little, gentle, 
brown-eyed mother to go back home 
every year. And he had never seen her 
since. New York had immediately 
grasped him, taking him for her very 
own, and the game of money getting 
had proven so enticing that somehow he 
had never found time to return. But he 
had been a good son, for all that. As 
soon as he had got on his feet, he had 
sent the old folks plenty of money. 
They had never wanted for a thing as 
long as they had lived. He had been 
mighty sorry not to have been able to 
go back home when they had wired 
that his mother was dying and wanted 
to see him. He had intended to go, of 
course, but the big deal with Perkins 
& Co. had been hanging fire just 
then, and by the time he had got it 
closed, it was too late. 

Martha must be all of sixty-three 
now, fat and placid, the wife of the 
grocer or the butcher, he supposed. 


He had not sent for her, either. Within 


the year of his promise, his vision of 
the sort of woman he might want to 
sit at the head of his table had changed 
to conform to New York ideas. 

But, agreeing with Kipling that “he 
travels the fastest who travels alone,” 
he had put off all thoughts of marriage 


until past middle age. Then, seeking, 
he had found the only daughter of an 
aristocratic, impoverished old family, 
and had added her to his collection of 
rare and beautiful objects, of which she 
was the rarest and most -beautiful— 
an exquisite, orchid woman, superbly 
trained for her manifest destiny; a 
queenly creature of gilt-edged perfec- 
tion, from crown of proudly poised 
little head to slim, arched feet. 

True, she had been somewhat cold, 
but then a man preferred that in the 
woman who bore his name. One could 
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always get the other thing if necessary, 
but, for himself, he had been too busy 
acquiring vast possessions to indulge in 
the vices of lesser men. She had filled 
her part of the bargain, and he had been 
inordinately proud of her. She had 
disappointed him but once—when she 
had given birth to a daughter, then 
slipped out of life as serenely as she 
had lived. Naturally, he had wanted 
a son to carry on the name. 

His lips curled to a satisfied smile. 
His daughter was a credit to him. « She 
had inherited the beauty of her mother. 
Her education had cost him a fortune, 
but she was well worth it. 

He nodded, drowsing. Ought to go 
to bed—no, he’d wait. Edna had gone 
to the Wishards’ ball, given for his 
lordship. Yes, he’d wait up and hear of 
her triumph from her own lips. Didn’t 
know how she felt about the man. He 
was a handsome, magnetic young chap, 
to say nothing of his material attrac- 
tions. Any girl ought to be able to love 
him. Of course there was no girl in 
her but would jump at the 
chance to become Lady Hartridge. 

She ought to be here soon. She'd 
be surprised to find him waiting. He 
hadn’t seen much of her lately—never 
had, in fact—always too busy. 

A yawn. Wel-l-l, he’d shown the 
world that John Masterson was a man 
of taste as well as a king of finance. 
He’d done mighty well. Fine old 
world, anyway. All one had to do was 
to fearlessly kick it about a bit. Good 
old wor-l-d—his footb-a-l-l The 
paper slipped from laxed knees to the 
floor—and he slept. 

Awakening with a start at the drop- 
ping of a coal upon ,the hearth, he 
rubbed his eyes. Then the striking of 
a match and the clink of a glass brought 
him upright, wide awake. 

She had come in while he slept, and 
now sat in the full flare of the table 
lamp. Her cloak, flung back, revealed 
white and shapely shoulders, from 


senses 
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which her slender neck rose proudly. 
Her aristocratic little head was wound 
about with bands of burnished chestnut 
hair, and her creamy skin was like fine- 
grained marble. The full red mouth, 
delightfully uptilted at the corners and 
slightly pouting, seemed to belong to a 
spoiled little child. Her eyes, wide and 
wine-brown, peeping out upon _ the 
world through a tangle of curling 
lashes with an expression singularly 
childish and pleading, were, like her 
mouth, strangely at variance with her 
sophisticated manner of dress and the 
ease with which she handled a tall glass 
filled with amber liquid and a lighted 
cigarette. She seemed laboring under 
suppressed excitement, sitting on the 
very edge of the chair, eyes alert, head 
bent, as if listening for some sound 
from outside. 

“When did you come in, my dear?” 

At her father’s voice, she started vio- 
lently, her cigarette dropping from 
nerveless fingers to the floor, where it 
lay unheeded, smoldering upon the 
rug. 

“Oh, daddy—how you startled me! 
Must be getting nerves. Late hours, 
I suppose.” 

“What time is it?” 

“After two—time all good dads were 
in bed.” 

“IT waited up to have a little talk with 
you.” 

“Very important?’ She took an- 
other cigarette from the silver box upon 
the table, lighting it. : 

“Well, yes+quite so. I don’t see 
very much of you, you know.” 

“That’s true—we don’t see much of 
each other. But then we never did.” 

Rising, he came around the table to 
stand over her, hands in pockets, gaz- 
ing down, pride in his eyes, but gradual 
distaste for her occupation growing in 
his expression. 

“T wish you wouldn’t smoke those 
things.” 

She laughed merrily. 
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“Old-fashioned daddy! Everybody 
smokes. I have since I was fourteen— 
learned it in school, in fact.” 

“Ts that what you learned in that ex- 
pensive school?” 

“That—and other things,” 
swered cryptically. 

“That also?’ His eyes were upon 
the glass around which her fingers 
curved; whereupon she drained what 
remained of its contents, 
again. 

“Well, not exactly. I really learned 
that shortly after I came out.” 

“Cocktails, too, I suppose?” 

“But surely! You wouldn’t have me 
behind the times, would you? Every- 
body does it.” 

Taking a turn across the floor, he 
came again to stand over her, head 
bent, eyes suddenly troubled, a vague 
uneasiness growing up in his mind, im- 
palpable, indefinable, but disquieting. 
Gad, he had never thought it would be 
so difficult to talk to his own daughter! 
He groped for an opening. 

“Enjoy the dance?” 

“Q-o-h, yes—rather. It 
much like other balls.” 

Yawning, she patted her mouth with 
one little hand. He stared. Mighty 
strange attitude for a girl who had just 
put it over all the others by her en- 
gagement to the catch of the season! 

“Many there?” 

“Usual crowd.” 

“Lord Hartridge?” 

“Naturally. It was given for him. 
-Vulgar display! I wondered what he 
thought of us.” 

“Devoted to you, I suppose?” 

“Surely.” 

“You sent Simpson home early?” 

“Yes, Er—I—the Reynolds brought 
me home in their car.” 

“Not Lord Hartridge?” 

“Not Lord -Hartridge. I think he 
was nursing wounded pride. You see, 
I gave myself the pleasure of refusing 
him.” 


she an- 


laughing 


was very 
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With sagging jaw, he stared at her 
aghast, stupidly echoing her words: 

“Refusing him! Refusing Har- 
tridge! Good Lord, why?” 

“Somehow, what he had to offer 
didn’t appeal to me. I’ve had it, or 
something akin to it, all my life.” 


“When did you come in, 
my dear ?”’ 
At her father’s voice she 
started violently. 
“But I encouraged him 
called upon me this 
him he might hope.” 
The smoldering fire in her eyes 
leaped to a sudden blaze, quickly hidden 
by down-dropped lids. 
“Yes, so he said. But you both for- 


when he 
afternoon—told 
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got that I was, after all, the’most im- 
portant factor in the situation.” 

“My dear, will you tell me——” 

“Yes, yes—l’m going to tell you 
everything.” 

Her eyes again turned toward the 
door, in them sudden fright. Then 
she straightened in her ehair and de- 
liberately, but with trembling hands, 
lighted another cigarette. She spoke 
rapidly: 

“It had to come some time. If I 
could have been frank with you before 
—what happened——’ 

At the shrill pealing of the doorbell, 
she stopped abruptly and sprang 
toward the door, then turned, her lips 
breaking into piteous trembling, her 
voice sinking to a whisper: 

“T suppose Judson has gone to bed. 
Shall I go?” 

“Certainly not, my dear—at this 
hour! Of course the servants are in 
bed.” Then, at another insistent ring, 
“T’ll go. Can’t imagine who—at this 
hour He disappeared through 
the porticres. 

An interval in which her thought fol- 
lowed him down the long hall to the 
door. She bent her head, straining to 
catch the colloquy outside. Her fa- 
ther’s voice: 

“Well, well, what is it?” 

“Sorry to trouble you, sor, but a 
woman I was follerin’ come in here. I 
waited a while—thought mebbe 
was hidin’ in the vestibule.” 

“You’re mistaken, officer. No such 
woman could have come in here.” 

“She surely did, sor.” 

“Impossible, I tell you! Well, well, 
don’t keep me standing here in the cold. 
Come in and see for yourself. 

Edna made her way swiftly to the 
high-backed chair, crouching there, 
shivering as if in a chill. Inside the 
room, Masterson turned to the young 
policeman, speaking harshly in the 
tones he reserved for his inferiors: 

“Come now—what’s all this about ?” 


” 


she 
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“Well, it’s like this, sor: Since this 
new law, we’ve had to keep a sharp eye 
on road houses. There’s one called the 
Hermitage. P’r’aps ye’ve heard of it. 
All the swells go out there, but that 
didn’t save it this time. We raided it 
to-night—had orders to take every one 
we found there to the station—for wit- 
nesses, y know. I had one young feller 
and his lady friend in tow. Couldn’t 
see her face; she had her fur over it. 
In the excitement, she got away— 
jumped in a taxi. I fumped in another 
and follered her. She got out in the 
next block and walked up. She come 
in here, all right. I’d swear to that.” 

Masterson’s expression was satiric. 

“Tt wouldn’t be wise to swear to it, 
officer. You can see for yourself that 
you’re mistaken. There’s only myself 
and my daughter here.” 

As Edna arose from the chair, turn- 
ing to face him haughtily, his Irish 
eyes lighted with an inscrutable gleam. 

“Av course I didn’t see the young 
lady’s face ” he mused. 

Masterson’s face flamed crimson. 

“You blockhead!” he thundered. 
“Are you daring to insinuate my daugh- 
ter was the woman you followed? 
This will cost you your job! Do you 
know whose house you’re in? I am 
John Masterson. Good God, what’s 
the world coming to when a common 
Irish policeman can break into respect- 
able homes with ‘his vile insinua- 
tions -’ He choked upon his wrath. 

Mike Hennessy knew that he had ex- 
ceeded his orders; also he knew that 
this man could make or break as he 
chose. Gulping, he stammered: 

“Av course, sor, I must have made 
a mistake. I didn’t know it was your 
house, sor. I’m very sorry.” 

“Well, get out! Don’t stand talking 
all night !” 

It was suddenly borne in upon Mike 
that he had better go while the going 
was good. In the doorway, he turned, 
his hands fumbling inside his cap 
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**You blockhead!’’ he thundered. 


When he withdrew them, they held a 
small, glittering object, and his tone 
was very respectful, almost servile: 
“The young lady was very careless, 
sor. She dropped this. It’s a fine pin, 
too.” And as his glance flicked toward 
the girl, his unspoken comment was: 
“Thoroughbred!” For her face be- 
trayed nothing more than boredom. 


“Are you daring to insinuate my daughter was the 
woman you followed?”’ 


Masterson took the bauble from his 
hand, examining it, his expression 
merely one of curiosity. But when he 
spoke, Mike Hennessy, although un- 
tutored in psychology, recognized the 
subtle change: 

“Could you swear that the young 
lady you followed dropped this?” 

“T surely could, sor. I saw it fall 
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from her dress. Her first name and 
the date are on the back, see? Pity 
they didn’t put the last one on, too.” 

The other turned the bauble over, as 
if to verify the policeman’s statement, 
before replying: 

“Hm-n-n, so it is. Valuable piece, 
too. Perhaps the young lady will be 
more careful in the future. You've 
aroused my curiosity, officer. What 
are you going to do with this?’ 

Mike’s eyes were very steady, his 
words carefully chosen: 

“Well, if I don’t find the owner, sor, 
T’ll have to turn it over to the desk 
sergeant. Nothing can happen to the 
young lady, of course—unless it hap- 
pened to get in the papers. That 
wouldn’t be very pleasant.” 

“No, I suppose not. Hm-n-n, all this 
is very interesting. I never knew that 
young dadies of wealth and position— 
as you seem to think this one was—in- 
dulged in—er—er—slumming.” 

“Didn’t ye, now? Well, you'd be 
surprised to see some o’ the swell dames 
that get mixed up in these little affairs.” 


Well, 


’ 


“Really, that is surprising! 
good night, officer, Sorry we couldn’t 
help you out. My daughter and I came 
home from a ball just before you rang. 
We saw no one. Good night.” 

Again Mike Hennessy turned in the 
doorway with outstretched hand. 

“The—pin, sor.” 

Masterson looked up blankly, his 
fingers closing on the pin. 
“What the dev—— 
pin.” He dropped it into the waiting 

hand. “Good night, officer.” 

“Good night. Sorry to have trou- 
bled you, sor,” and Mike made his way 
out. 

At the bang of the front door, Mas- 
terson wheeled toward the girl, face 
purpling, words coming thickly through 
clenched teeth: 

“That was the pin I gave you on your 
birthday !” 


Oh, yes—the 
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Her habitual insouciance returning, 
she faced him fearlessly now. 

“Yes, dad.” 

“Do you mean—do you mean i“ 
He stopped, his hand fumbling with his 
collar. “Are you in the habit of fre- 
quenting—brothels ?” 

She turned to the table, selecting a 
cigarette and deliberately lighting it 
with a hand held steady by sheer force 
of will. She blew a cloud of smoke 
into the air before replying. 

“Don’t be so melodramatic, dad. All 
that sort of thing is out of date. And 
don’t use ugly words. I don’t like 
them.” Sinking into a chair, she threw 
back her head, her eyes grown suddenly 
hard. “I like my vice gilded. You see, 
I’ve always had it that way.” 

He stared down at her, aghast, his 
world seeming to crash about his ears. 
He echoed through numbed lips: 

“Always had it that way! Always 
had it——’” 

“Yes. Anyway, why call the dear 
old Hermitage by such a coarse name? 
It’s very high class. All the best people 
go out there. I don’t see how they 
dared raid it.” 


He turned to pace the floor, clenched 
fist pounding into his cupped hand. 

“God! It’s unbelievable!” he 
groaned. “My daughter! My daugh- 
ter!” He slewed around, coming to a 
pause by the chair and looking grimly 
down at her. “Come now—out with 
it! Who were you with?” 

“The man I’m going to marry,” she 
answered calmly. 

“Not Lord a 

“Surely not. You forget—I refused 
him. I was going to tell you about 
Robert when the policeman so rudely, 
interrupted us.” 

“Robert! Who is he? What is he?” 

“Nobody in particular—only a 
broker’s clerk.” At his expression, she 
laughed aloud. “Oh, you don’t know 
him. He isn’t in our set.” 

“Where did you meet him?” 
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“At a tea dance.” 

“A broker’s clerk!” 

“Yes, just what you were when you 
came to New York. But he won’t rise 
as you did. He’ll never be a-money 
king.’ There was a hint of exultation 
in her voice—almost as if she were 
glad. 

“Then you were not at the ball ?” 

“Of course I was—for a little while. 
And directly after giving his lordship 
his congé, I left to meet Robert, as I’ve 
often done before. All the girls work 
it like that,” she finished calmly. 

“Do you mean to tell me that your 
friends make it a practice ” He 
swallowed hard, unable to continue, and 
turned to pace the floor, mouthing his 
words thickly: “TI can’t believe it! My 
own daughter! I’ve worked, slaved, 
schemed to make money for you! 
Your education cost a fortune! I’ve 
asked nothing from you! That you 


could disgrace me never entered my 


head! Why, you were my pride and 
my delight!” 

Coming to an abrupt standstill, he 
towered over her, his eyes bloodshot, 
his square jaw working painfully. 

“And what do you do? Get into a 
vulgar affair with a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week clerk—meet him in a brothel—get 
caught in a raid—chased to your very 
door by the police!” He flung clenched 
hands high above his head. “Good 
God! If the newspapers get hold of 
it, it'll cost a fortune to hush it up! 
Edna, how could you do it?” 

Her eyes met his defiantly. 

“I wanted to live.” 

“Wanted to live! Haven’t you been 
living? ,God knows it has cost enough !” 

That brought her to her feet to cry 
out: 

“That’s it! The cost! You think 
only in dollars and cents! You buy 
and sell—houses, horses, stocks and 
bonds, titles, flesh and blood—your own 
flesh and blood!” 
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“Have you ever had a wish un- 
gratified ?” 

Her hands were thrown wide in a 
hopeless gesture. 

“O-o-o-h, that’s just the trouble! 
I’ve had too much of everything all my 
life’—she faltered, teeth suddenly 
caught in lower lip to still its quivering 
—‘except love.” 

“Love! I’ve given you everything 
you ever asked for! I’ve worked only 
for you! Have I ever failed in my duty 
to you?” 

For one long minute, she gazed at 
him steadily, her brown eyes so like 
those of his little mother, dead these 
many years, that a gnawing pain rose 
for an instant in his heart. 

“You've never failed in your duty’— 
her lips twisted wryly—‘as you saw it.” 

“You’ve always had the best of 
everything.” 

“Always the best.” 

“Then how do you 
conduct ?” 

Standing with drooping shoulders, 
hands twisting together, eyes gazing 
into space, her voice was low, monot- 
onous, holding infinite dreariness : 

“The best of everything—from the 
very beginning. The most expensive 
teachers—and then the most expensive 
school—with the daughters of other 
rich men, all of us born old, all tingling 
with curiosity, our frayed nerves ery- 
ing out for new sensations and driving 
us to win the mystery at the back of 
life. And those expensive teachers 
never taught us to seek it intelligently. 
How to enter a room, how to appear at 
the opera—all the well-worn tricks 
cleverly disguised to catch a suitable 
husband—were taught us. But the very 
things we should have known were in- 
delicate to speak of. So we sought 
them for ourselves, and always in the 
wrong way.” 

“That is foolish exaggeration !” 

Her glance flicked briefly in his direc- 
tion, her voice was scornful: 


defend 


your 
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** Then one of the little girls would run to meet him with a cry of joy, 
dancing around him until he swung her high up in the air.’’ the 


“Exaggeration! I couldn’t exagger- 
ate it if I tried. We smoked cigarettes 
at every opportunity, unknown to our 
teachers. We spent our pocket money 
on sweets filled with alcohol, and erotic 
novels our mothers would blush to read. 
We told stories that you would be 
ashamed to tell in your club - 

“Disgusting !” 


Unheeding the 
interruption, she 
went on: 

“And when we 
come out, we are 
still driven by our 
nerves. We eat, 
drink, smoke too 
much, to. excite 
ourselves, and we 
dress to excite 
men. We listen 
with a laugh to the 
unspeakable things 
that lecherous old 
and lustful young 
men whisper in our 
ears. We _ learn 
early that for us, 
who are the salt of 
the earth, there is 
but one command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt 
not be found out.’ ” 

Sinking toa 
chair, head bent on 
hand, he groaned: 

“This is incredi- 
ble! I never knew 
you before!” 

“You might have 
known me, had you 
taken less time for 
money-making. As 
a child, I wor- 
shiped you—but I 
was always afraid 
of you.” 

Silence fell upon 
room. She 

walked to the win- 
dow, stood there an instant, then came 
over to stand beside his chair, her eyes 
bright with unshed tears, her voice un- 
certain, husky. 

“T remember so well. Nurse and I 
used to drive by a row of little cottages 
in the suburbs. There were flowers in 
front and many children playing 
around. Sometimes I saw a man get 
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off the car at the corner. Then one of 
the little girls would leave her play- 
mates and run to meet him with a cry 
of joy, dancing around him, cling- 
ing to his hand until he swung 
her high up in the air and put her on 
his shoulder. Sometimes a little woman 
came down to the gate, and they all 
went into the cottage together. How 
I envied that little girl!” 

Gradually there crept through the 
toughened fibers of John Masterson’s 
heart a warm softerfing such as he had 
not experienced since the day he had 
taken Martha Anderson in his arms to 
say good-by, a yearning for something 
he had never had from life—and had 
never missed—until now. 

“You had no need.” His voice was 
very gentle. 

“Hadn’t I? You don’t know, dad, 
how lonely the daughter of a rich man 
can be—but I do—I do ae 

Groping, his hand found hers, hold- 
ing it hard, and she went on brokenly : 


“I begged nurse to drive that way 
every day—and I made up my mind 
then that some day I, too, would have 
a little cottage like that, and a little 
girl who wasn’t afraid to run and meet 


her father. I used to try to get the 
courage to run to you when you came 
home.” 

“Why didn’t you—why didn’t you?” 

“You so seldom came, Once, when 
I knew you were in the library, I crept 
down the stairs—but I was afraid to 
goin. I stood alone in the big hall with 
my face pressed tight against the doer 
that hid you, longing to come in and 
climb on your lap ij 

“Edna—I never knew!” 

“You never took the trouble to find 
out, dad. My mother’s heart broke 
under the burden of too much wealth.” 

He twisted around in his chair to 
stare at her blankly, his voice sharp: 

“How do you know that?” 

Her hands caressed: his, and infinite 
pity grew in her eyes. 
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“She left a letter with old Sarah, in 
case her baby was a girl and anything 
should happen to her. It was given me 
on my sixteenth birthday. In it she 
begged me never to give up my life for 
the things that weighed in the balance 
against love—as she had.” 

“As she had!” 

“She loved some one else, daddy. 
But for the sake of her people, she put 
him out of her life. And she might 
have learned later to love you had you 
seemed to need it. But your greed for 
money and power, your terrible self- 
sufficiency, formed a stone wall against 
which she beat out her very life.” 

John Masterson gazed at her blankly 
with dropped jaw, and when he finally 
spoke, he fumbled at his words: 

“But—I—I—loved your mother!” 

She smiled sadly. 

“You think you did. But you were 
only proud of her as one of your 
choicest possessions—proud of her 
beauty, her gifts, her talent as a hostess, 
proud when people pointed her out as 
your wife, as you are when they point 
to me as your daughter—and as you 
would be to have me as Lady Har- 
tridge.” 

He sat staring at her, her words beat- 
ing into his consciousness. 

“You couldn’t be proud of me, 
daddy. I wasn’t brought. up as my 
mother was. If by any means you 
could force me to marry where I hadn't 
given my love, I’d disgrace you! 
You've seen something of that to-night. 
Not for me the austerities of self-sac- 
rifice. I’m a warm, living human being, 
and I claim the right to live my own 
life.” 

Head thrown up, 
proudly. 

Suddenly there flashed before his 
vision the meaning of the downfall of 
his high hopes. Was he to have his 
plans spoiled by a chit of a girl who 
didn’t know what was good for her, and 
a broker’s clerk who had played his 


she faced him 
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cards to get a rich man’s daughter? By 
sheer force of his mighty will, he 
dragged back his reeling senses and 
summoned all the gods that dwelt 
within him, 

“What are you trying to force me 
to do?” he asked grimly. 

* She smiled, looking very tired and 
frail and pathetically young. 

“T can’t imagine any one’s trying to 
force you to do anything—but I’m quite 
certain what I’m going to do.” 

“And that is?” 

“I’m going to marry my own man! 
I’m going to have my cottage in the 
country!’ Suddenly her arms were 
about his neck,. long sobs shaking her, 
her voice pleading: “Don’t you see— 
don’t you see, daddy, I want the clean, 
simple things? I want to get away 
from all the others. Tm afraid! I’m 
afraid!” Her voice rose like the wail 
of a frightened child. “I couldn’t do 
as my mother did. I haven’t the 
strength of character. I haven’t the 
pride. I tell you I’d disgrace you! I’m 
like you—what I want I’m going to 
have at any cost!” 

At any cost! That was it—what he 
had wanted he had always had at any 
cost. Unloosing her clinging arms, he 
stepped back, summoning firmness. 

“No, no—I say no! You’re mad!” 

“Then if the rotten, hypocritical so- 
ciety of which you think so*much is 
sane, I thank God I am mad!” 

‘Why, no girl in her senses I 
say you shall marry Hartridge.” 

“And I say I shall leave the house 
to-morrow—and marry my own man!” 

One stride and he grasped her by the 
shoulders, gripping her soft flesh until 
she winced. 

“Tf you do!” 

Eyes held hard to his, and unafraid, 
she faced him. 

“We-l-l-l—what—if I do?”. 

For one second, they gazed into each 
other’s eyes—and he knew himself 
powerless. Nothing he could offer 
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would change her, no threat frighten, 
no bribe buy. His hands dropped from 
her shoulders ; he staggered to his chair 
—beaten. For a fraction of a minute 
her eyes yearned to him; then she 
turned and left the room. 

Sitting in his high-backed chair until 
dawn streaked the sky, John Masterson 
again indulged in retrospection, 

All the people he had known came 
back and passed before him—Martha 
Anderson, to whom he had broken his 
promise; his feeble old father; his 
gentle little mother, whom he had been 
too busy to visit; the cold, proud 
woman who had borne his name, worn 
his jewels, broken her heart, and died. 
Another long procession, too—men he 
had met in financial conflict, from 
whom he had wrested their powers, 
leaving them broken; men and women 
whom he had employed at starvation 
wages, that his own coffers might be 
filled to repletion; drab-eyed, sad-faced 
children of his tenements; and at the 
very end of this piteous procession, his 
own child, who had longed for his love 
and envied the children of the poor. 

For the first time.in his life, his own 
soul, stark and gibbering, faced him, 
and he shuddered away from its hide- 
ousness. He had made the world his 
football, had schemed for place and 
power, thinking that he was building 
securely for genérations to come. And 
he knew now that his house of pride, 
reared upon the foundation stones of 
greed, avarice, self-love, ambition, was 
bui#t upon shifting sand. 

At the dawn of the new day, the sun, 
peeping into that long and lofty room, 
met gleam of polished mahogany, sheen 
of soft hangings, shimmer of expensive 
bronzes. One brazen ray lay aslant the 
bowed head of the man crumpled in his 
chair, staring with unseeing eyes:at a 
hole made by a smoldering cigarette 
upon the rug that would have paid ten 
times over for a little surburban 
bungalow. 
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An Ideal 


Husband 


A Comedy 


By Oscar Wilde 


ALL and graceful, of striking ap- 
pearance, her gray-green eyes 
moving restlessly, Mrs. Cheveley, 

as she calls herself, is a woman who 
makes great demands on one’s curiosity. 
Just arrived from Vienna, she is in- 
troduced by kindly Lady Markby at a 
brilliant reception in Sir Robert Chil- 
tern’s house in Grosvenor Square. To 
be sure, Lady Chiltern, a young woman 
of stately beauty and the highest prin- 
ciples, recognizing in this unexpected 
guest an old and detested schoolmate, 
receives her coldly. But, nothing 
daunted, Mrs. Cheveley, in her sweet- 
est manner, tells her hostess how 
eagerly she is looking forward to meet- 
ing her clever husband, Sir Robert Chil- 
tern. ° 

It is Sir Robert himself who begs 
from Lady Markby an introduction to 
her charming friend. Sir Robert is a 
personality of mark, a man of forty, 
serious, distinguished, conscious of the 
success he has made in life. 

Lapy Marxsy (to Mrs. CHEVELEy): 
My dear, Sir Robert Chiltern is dying 
to know you! 

Sir Ropert: Everybody is dying to 
know the brilliant Mrs. Cheveley. Our 
attachés at Vienna write us about noth- 
ing else. 

Mrs. Cuevetey: Thank you, Sir 
Robert. An acquaintance that begins 
with a compliment is sure to develop 
into a real friendship. It starts in the 
right manner. And [ find that I know 
Lady Chiltern already. She has just re- 
minded me that we were at school to- 


gether. | remember it pertectly now. 
She always got the good-conduct prize. 

Sir Ropert (smiling): And what 
prizes did you get? 

Mrs, CHEVELEY: My prizes came a 
little later on in life. I don’t think any 
of them were for good conduct. 

Sir Ropert: I am sure they -were for 
something charming! 

Mrs. Cuevetey: I don’t know that 
women are always rewarded for being 
charming. I think they are usually pun- 
ished for it! 

Sir Ropert: Won’t you sit down? 
And now tell me, what makes you leave 
your brilliant Vienna for our gloomy 
{ondon? Our season is almost over. 

Mrs. CueveLtey: Oh, I don’t care 
about the London season! It is too 
matrimonial. People are either hunt- 
ing for husbands, or hiding from them. 
I wanted to meet you. It is quite true. 
I wanted immensely to meet you, and 
—to ask you to do something for me. 

Sir Rosert: I hope it is not a little 
thing. I find that little things are so 
very difficult to do. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (reflecting): No, I 
don’t think it is quite a little thing. 
But.first may I walk through your beau- 
tiful house?. I hear your pictures are 
charming. Poor Baron Arnheim—you 
remember the baron ?—used to tell me 
you had some wonderful Corots. 

Sir Robert (starting): Did 
know Baron Arnheim well? 

Mrs. CuHeEvELEY (smiling): 
mately. Did you? 

Sir Ropert: At one time. 


you 


Inti- 
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Mrs. CHEVELEY: 
wasn’t he? 

Sir Rosert (after a pause): He was 
very remarkable, in many ways. 

Sir Robert’s friend, Lord Arthur 
Goring, arriving, is introduced to Mrs. 
Cheveley, as “the idlest man in Lon- 
don.” Lord Goring is a man of thirty- 
five, clever and witty, fond of being 
misunderstood, who plays with life and 
is on good terms with the world. 

Mrs. CHEvELEY: I have met Lord 
Goring before. 

Gortnc: I did not think you would 
remember me, 

Mrs. Cuevetey: My 
under admirable control. 
a bachelor? 

Gor1nG: I—believe so. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: How very roman- 
tic! 

GortnG: Oh, I am not at all roman- 
tic! I am not old enough. 
romance to my seniors. 

Returning from the art gallery, Mrs. 
Cheveley informs Sir Robert that she 
wishes to talk to him about a great 
political and financial matter—the Sa- 
hara Irrigation Scheme. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: 


Wonderful man, 


memory is 
Are you still 


I leave 


You are interested, 
I know, in international schemes. You 
were Lord Radley’s secretary, weren't 
you, when the government bought the 
Nile Dam shares? 

Sir Rovert: Yes. But the Nile Dam 
was a very great and splendid under- 
taking. It had imperial value. This 
scheme is a commonplace Stock Ex- 
change swindle. 

Mrs. Cuevetey: A daring, brilliant 
speculation, Sir Robert! 

Sir Ropert: Believe me, it is a swin 
dle. Let us call things by their proper 
names. We have all the information 
about it at the foreign office. In fact, 
I sent out a special commission to in- 
quire into the matter privately, and they 
report that the works are hardly begun, 
and as for the money already sub- 
scribed, no one seems to know what has 
become of it. I hope you’ve not in- 
vested in it. I am sure you are far too 
clever to have done that. 

Mrs. CuHevetey: I have invested 
very largely in it, upon the advice of 
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your old friend—and mine, Baron Arn- 
heim. 

Sir Rovert (frowning): Ah, yes! I 
remember hearing, at the time of his 
death, that he had been mixed up in 
the whole affatr. I fear I have no ad- 
vice to give you, Mrs. Cheveley, except 
to interest yourself in something less 
dangerous. The success of the Sahara 
scheme depends, of course, upon the at- 
titude of England, and I am going to 
lay the report of the commissioners be- 
fore the House to-morrow night. 

Mrs. CHeEveLey: That you must not 
do. Sir Robert, I will be quite frank 
with you. I want you to withdraw that 
report. Then I want you to say that 
the government is going to reconsider 
the question, and that you have reason 
to believe that the scheme, if completed, 
will be of great international value. 
You know the sort of things ministers 
say in cases of the kind. A few ordi- 
nary platitudes will do. 

Sir’ Rovert: You cannot be serious 
in making me such a proposition! 

Mrs. CHEvELEY (with emphasis): 
Ah, but I am! And if you do what I 
ask, I—will pay you handsomely! 

Sir Rovert: Pay me! I’m afraid I 
don’t quite understand what you mean. 

Mrs. Curvecey: How very disap- 
pointing! And I have come all the way 
from Vienna in order that you should 
thoroughly understand me. My dear 
Sir Robert, you are a man of the world, 
and you have your price, I suppose. 
Everybody has. The drawback is that 
most people are so very expensive. I 
know I am. I hope you will be more 
reasonable in your terms. 

Sir Rovert (rising in 
You have lived so long abroad, Mrs. 
Cheveley, that you seem to be unable 
to realize that you are talking to a mem- 
ber of the English government. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (impressively): I 
realize that I am talking to a man who 
laid the foundation of his fortune by 
selling to a Stock Exchange speculator 
a cabinet secret, that I know the origin 
of your wealth and your career, and I 
have got your letter, too. 

Sir Ropnert: What letter? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (contemptuously) : 


indignation) : 
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Constance Collier as Mrs. Cheveley. ‘‘She looks rather like an orchid, and makes great 
demands on one’s curiosity.”’ 


The letter you wrote to Baron Arn- 

heim, when you were Lord Radley’s 

secretary, telling the baron to buy Nile 

Dam shares—a letter written three days 

before the government announced its 
6S 


own purchase. And now I am going to 
sell you that letter, and the price I ask 
for it is your public support of the 
Sahara scheme. You made your own 
fortune out of one piece of engineer- 
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ing. You must help me and my friends 
to make ours out of another! 

Sir Ropert: It is infamous, what 
you propose—infamous! I cannot do 
what you ask. 

Mrs. Cuevecey: If you refuse, you 
are ruined—that is all. If the facts are 
known, you will be hounded out of pub- 
lic life. Suppose that, when I leave 
this house, I drive down to some new3;- 
paper office and give them this scandal 
and the proofs ot it! 

Sir Ropert: Stop! I will give you 
any sum of money you want. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: Even you are not 
rich enough, Sir Robert, to buy back 
your past. No man is. 

Firm in his refusal, yet bewildered 
and unnerved, Sir Robert begs for time 
to consider. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: Impossible! I have 
got to telegraph to Vienna to-night. 

Stir Ropert: ~My God! What 
brought you into my life? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: 
(Moves toward door.) 

Sir Ropert: -Don’t go. I consent. 
The report shall be withdrawn. 

Mrs. Cuevetey: Thank you. I 
knew we should come to an amicable 
agreement. I understood your nature 
from the first. I analyzed you. If, at 
half past eleven to-morrow night, you 
have made an announcement in the 
House in the terms I wish, I shall hand 
you back your letter with the prettiest 
thanks, and the best, or at any rate the 
most suitable, compliment I can think 
of. I intend to play quite fairly with 
you. One should always play fairly 
—when one has the winning cards. 

Lapy Markpry (entering): Well, 
dear Mrs. Cheveley, I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself. Sir Robert is very 
entertaining, is he not? 

Mrs. CHEvVELEY: Most entertaining! 
I have enjoyed my talk with him im- 
mensely. 

Lapy Marxpy: He has had a very 
interesting and brilliant career. And 
he has married a most admirable wife. 
I am a little too old now, myself, to 
trouble about setting a good example, 
but I always admire people who do. 
And Lady Chiltern has a very enno- 
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bling effect on life, though her dinner 
parties are rather dull sometimes. But 
one can’t have everything, can one? 

Bidding Lady Chiltern good night, 
Mrs. Cheveley cannot resist speaking of 
the conversation with Sir Robert, and 
of her success in converting him to the 
Sahara scheme. Lady Chiltern haugh- 
tily replies that she is sure there is some 
mistake, that such a scheme could never 
have her husband’s support. 

After Mrs. Cheveley’s departure, Sir 
Robert’s young sister, Mabel, sitting 
upon the sofa with Lord Goring, in 
whom she is decidedly interested, dis- 
covers a _ beautiful diamond brooch 
lying half hidden by a cushion. 

GorinG: I wonder who dropped it. 
It is a handsome bracelet. 

Maser: It isn’t a bracelet. 
brooch. 

GorinGc: It can be used as a brace- 
let. (Takes it from her and puts it 
carefully in his breast pocket with the 
most perfect sang-froid.) I am going 
to make a rather strange request of you. 

Masev (eagerly): I have been wait- 
ing for it all the evening. 

Gorinc: Don’t mention to anybody 
that I have taken charge of this brooch. 
Should any one inquire for it, iet me 
know at once. 

Mase: That is a strange request. 

Gorinc: Well, you see I gave this 
brooch to somebody once, years ago. 

Alone with her husband at last, Lady 
Chiltern turns to him. 

Lapy CHILTERN: Robert, it isn’t true, 
is it? You are not going to lend your 
support to a thing I have heard you 
describe as the most fraudulent scheme 
there has ever been in political life? 

Str Rosert (starting): Who told 
you I intended to do so? 

Lapy CHILTERN: That woman who 
has just gone out—Mrs. Cheveley. 
She seemed to taunt me with it. Rob- 
ert, I know this woman, you don’t. We 
were at school together. She was un- 
truthful, dishonest, an evil influence. 
She was sent away for being a thief. 
Why do you let her influence you? 

Sir Ropert: In the present case, on 
a matter of practical politics, I have 
changed my mind—that is all.. Sooner 
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Sir Robert Chiltern (Norman Trevor) 


Sir Robert greets his guests. 


or later, in political life, one has to 
compromise. 

Lapy CHILTERN: That is all very 
well for other men, but not for you, 
Robert. You are different. To the 
world, as to myself, you have been an 
ideal always. Oh, don’t kill my love 
for you, don’t kill that! 

Begging, pleading with her husband, 
Lady Chiltern finally wins his consent 
to withdraw by an immediate letter his 
promise to Mrs. Cheveley. When the 
letter is written and dispatched, she is 
quite happy. 

Lapy CHILTERN (kneeling by her 
husband, her arms around him): Rob- 
ert, love gives one a sort of instinct 
for things. I feel that I have saved 
you from something that might have 
been a danger to you, that might have 


made men honor you less than they do. 
[ don’t believe you realize that you 
have brought into the political life of 
our time a nobler atmosphere, a finer 
attitude toward life. higher ideals. I 
know it, and for that I love you. 

Str Ropert: Oh, love me always, 
Gertrude, love me always! 

Lapy CHILTERN: I will love you al- 
ways, because you will always be 
worthy of love. We needs must love 
the highest when we see it! 


When Lord Goring drops in the fol- 
lowing day, Sir Robert, in a state of 
great mental excitement and distress, 
makes a full confession to his friend 
and seeks his advice. 

Lorp Gorinc: My dear Robert, it’s 
a very awkward business, very awkward 
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Lord Caversham 


here, and has such pleasant scandals about her friends. 


Lady Markby (Alice Butler) 


Sir Robert Chiltern 


Mabel Chiltern (Gretchen Yates) 
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indeed. You should have told your 
wife the whole thing. .No man should 
have a secret from his wife. She in- 
variably finds it out. 

Sir Rovert: I couldn’t tell my wife 
It would have made a lifelong separa- 
tion between us, and I would have lost 
the love of the one woman in the world 
I worship. She would have turned 
from me in horror and contempt. 

Lorp GorinG: Is Lady Chiltern as 
perfect as all that? 

Sir Rosert: Yes; my wife is as per- 
fect as all that. 

Lorp Gorinc: Well, I am bound to 
say that I think you should have told 
her years ago. 

Sir Rozert: Do you think she would 
have married me if she had known? 
(Pacing up and down the room.) 
I was only twenty-two at the time. 
And I had the double misfortune of 
being well born and poor, two unfor- 
givable things nowadays. Do you think 
that what I did eighteen years ago 
should be brought up against me now? 
Is it fair that the folly, the sin of one’s 
youth, should wreck a life like mine, 
should shatter all that I have worked 
for, all that I have built up? Is it fair? 

Lorp GorinGc: Life is never fair. 
And. perhaps it is a good thing for 
most of us that it is not. But, Robert, 
how could you have sold yourself for 
money ¢ 

SiR Ropert (excitedly): 
sell myself for money. I bought suc- 
cess at a great price. That is all. 

Lorp GoRING (gravely): Yes; you 
certainly paid a great price for it. But 
what first made you think of doing such 
a thing? 

Sir Rosert: Baron Arnheim. 

Lorp Gorinc: Damned scoundrel! 

Sirk Ropert: No; he was a man of 
a most subtle and refined intellect. 
A man of culture, charm, and distinc- 
tion. One of the most intellectual men 
I ever met. 

Lorp Gorinc: Ah! 
tlemanly fool any day. Personally, I 
have a great admiration for stupidity. 
Sort of fellow. feeling, I suppose. But 


how did he do it? Tell. me the whole 
thing. 


I did not 


I prefer a gen- 
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Sir Robert relates the circumstances 
in detail, the insidious and subtle way 
in which the baron, displaying the lux- 
ury in which he lived, played upon the 
susceptibilities of an ambitious and poor 
young man, expounding in his quiet, 
fascinating way the most terrible of all 
philosophies, the philosophy of power, 
and the most marvelous of all gospels, 
the gospel of gold. 

Sir Ropert: He told me that luxury 
was nothing but a background, a painted 
scene in a play, and that power—power 
over other men, power over the world 
—was the one thing worth having, the 
one joy one never tired of, and that in 
our century only the rich possessed it. 
When I was going away, he said to me 
that if I ever could give him any pri- 
vate information of real value, he would 
make me a very rich man. Well, six 
weeks later, certain private documents 
passed through my hands. I wrote 
Baron Arnheim the letter this woman 
now holds. He made three quarters of 
a million over the transaction. I re- 
ceived from the baron five hundred 
thousand dollars. I went into the 
House immediately. The baron advised 
me in finance from time to time. Be- 
fore five years, I had almost trebled 
my fortune. Since then, in all things 
connected with money, I have had a 
luck so extraordinary that sometimes 
it has made me almost afraid. I re- 
member having read somewhere that 
when the gods wish to punish us, they 
answer our prayers. Arthur, do you 
despise me for what I have told you? 

Lorp GorinG (with deep feeling): I 
am very sorry for you, Robert, very 
sorry indeed. 

Sir Rosert: The only thing for me 
to do is to fight the thing out. 

Lorp Gortnc: It is the only thing 
to do now. A public confession would 
ruin you. But you must begin by tell- 
ing your wife the whole story. 

Sir Rovert: That I will not do. It 
would kill her love for me. And now 
about this woman, this Mrs. Cheveley. 
How can I defend myself against her? 
You knew her before, Arthur, appar- 
ently. Did you know her well? 

Lorp GoRING (arranging his neck- 
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tie): So little that | 
got engaged to be 
married to her once. 
The affair lasted for 
three days—nearly. 

Sir Ropert: Why 
was it broken off? 

Lorp GorRING (air- 
ily): Oh, I forget! 
By the way, have 
you tried her with 
money? She used 
to be confoundedly 
fond of money. 

Sir Rosert: I of- 
fered her any sum 
she wanted. She re- 
fused. 

LoRD GORING: 
Then the marvelous 
gospelof gold breaks 
down_ sometimes. 
The rich can’t do 
everything, after all. 

Str Ropert: | 
shall fight her. | 
shall wire to the em- 
bassy at Vienna to 
inquire if there is 
anything known 
against her. There 
may be some secret 
scandal she might be 
afraid of. 

Lorp GorInG: Oh, 
I should fancy Mrs. 
Cheveley is one of 
those very modern 
women who find a 
new scandal as be- 
coming as a new hat. 
I am sure she adores 
scandals, and_ that 
the sorrow of her 
life is that she can’t 
manage to have 
enough of them. 

Sir Ropert: Why 
do you say that? 

LorD  GorRING: 
Well, she wore far 

Sir Rosert: | will give you any sum of money you want. too much rouge last 
night, and not quite 
enough _ clothes. 
That is a bad sign. 


Mrs. CHEVELEY: Even you are not rich enough, Sir Robert, to buy 
back your past. No man is. 
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Lord Goring (Julian L’Estrange) 


Sir Robert Chiltern 


Lady Chiltern (Beatrice Beckley) 


LADY CHILTERN: We have much more important work to do at the Woman’s Liberal Association 
than to look at each other’s hats, Lord Goring. 


SiR Ropert (writing message): But 
it is worth while my wiring to Vienna, 
is 1t not? 

LorD Gorinc: It is always worth 
while asking a question, though it is not 
always worth while answering one. 

Stk RoBert (with a gesture of de- 
spair): If my wife found out, there 
would be little left to fight for. I would 
to God that I had been able to tell the 
truth—to live the truth. Ah, that is 
the great thing in life, to live the truth! 

Lady Chiltern returns from a meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Liberal Associa- 
tion and detains Lord Goring after Sir 
Robert has hurried off. She wishes to 
speak to him of Mrs. Cheveley, and 
of the promise wrung from Sir Robert. 

Lapy CHILTERN: Of course I made 
Robert write her a letter at once, with- 
drawing his promise. To have kept it 
would have been the first stain on a 
career that has been stainless always. 
Robert must be above reproach. He 


cannot do what other men do. Don't 
you agree with me? You are Robert’s 
greatest friend. You are our greatest 
friend, Lord Goring. No one, except 
myself, knows Robert better than you 
do. He has no secrets from me, and 
I don’t think he has any from you. 

Lorp Gorinc: I don’t think so. 

Lapy CHILTERN: Then am I not right 
in my estimate of him? I know I am 
right. 

Lorp Gorinc: My dear Lady Chil- 
tern, I think, if you will allow me to say 
so, that in practical life there is some- 
thing about success that is a little un- 
scrupulous, something about ambition 
that is unscrupulous always. Once a 
man has set his heart and soul on get- 
ting to a certain point, if he has to climb 
the crag, he climbs the crag; if he has 
to walk in the mire, he walks in the 
mire. Of course I am only talking 
generally about life. 


Lapy CHILTERN (gravely): I hope 
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You should be in bed, sir! 


Wasting your life as usual! 
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so. Why do you look at me so 
strangely, Lord Goring? 

lLorp GorING: Lady Chiltern, I have 
sometimes thought that—perhaps you 
are a little hard in some of your views 
on life. I think that—often you don’t 
make sufficient allowances. Supposing, 
for instance, that—that any public man, 
my father, or Robert, say, had, years 
ago, written some foolish letter. 

Lapy CHILTERN: Robert is as in- 
capable of doing a foolish thing as he 
is of doing a wrong thing. 

Lorp GortnG (after a long pause): 
Nobody is incapable of doing a foolish 
thing. Nobody is incapable of doing a 
wrong thing. All I know is that life 
cannot be understood 
without much charity, 
cannot be lived with- 
out much charity. If 
you are ever in trou- 
ble, Lady Chiltern, I 
will help you in every 
way I can. If you 

er want me, come at 

e to me for assist 

‘e, and you shall 

ve it. 

ADY CHILTERN 
(looking at him in 
surprise): You are 
talking quite serious- 
ly? I don’t think I 
ever heard you talk 
seriously before. 

LorRD.GORING 
(laughing) : You 
must excuse me, 
Lady Chiltern. It 
won't occur again, if 
I can help it. 

LaDy CHILTERN: 
But I like you to be 
serious. 

Later in the after- 
noon, the daring Mrs. 
Cheveley calls to in- 
quire casually if -her 
diamond brooch has 
been found. Lady 
Chiltern instigates an 
inquiry, - but. nothing 
has been heard of the 
ornament. 
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LADY CHILTERN (still standing and 
speaking coldly): . Mrs.. Cheveley, I 
think it is right to tell you quite frankly 
that, had I known who you really were, 
I should not have invited you to my 
house last night. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (smiling imperti- 
nently): Really? I see that, after all 
these years, you have not changed a bit, 
Gertrude. 

LApy CHILTERN: I never change. 

Mrs. CuHevetey: Then life has 
taught you nothing? 

Lapy CHILTERN: It has taught me 
that a person who has once been guilty 
of a dishonest and dishonorable action 
may be guilty of it a second time. 


Mrs. CHEVELEY (fo LORD GorING): Love is a very wonderful thing. 
I suppose that. when a man_has once loved a woman, he will do 
anything for her, except continue to love her? 
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Mrs. CHEVELEY: You would apply 
that rule to every one? I am sorry 
jor you, Gertrude, very sorry for you. 

Lapy CHILTERN: You see now, I am 
sure, that any further acquaintance be- 
tween us is impossible. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (leaning back in her 
chair): And yet 1 have come here to 
do you a service. 

Lapy CHILTERN (contemptuously) : 
Like the service you wished to render 
my husband last night, I suppose. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (starting to her 
feet): It was you who made him write 
that insolent letter to me? It was you 
who made him break his promise? 
Then you must make him keep it. I 
give you till to-morrow morning—no 
more. I hold your husband in the hol- 
low of my hand, and 

Lapy CHILTERN: You are imperti- 
nent. What has my husband to do with 
you? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (with a_ bitter 
laugh): It is because your husband is 
himself fraudulent and dishonest that 
we pair so well together. 


Lapy CHILTERN: How dare you class 


my husband with yourself? How dare 
you threaten him or me? Leave my 
house! 

(Str Ropert CHILTERN enters. He 
hears his wife’s last words, and sees to 
whom they are addressed. He grows 
deadly pale.) 

Mrs. CuHevetey: Your house! A 
house bought with the price of dis- 
honor. A house, everything in which 
has been paid for by fraud. (Turning 
to Str Ropert) Ask him what the origin 
of his fortune is! Get him to tell you 
how he sold to a stockbroker a cabinet 
secret. 

Lapy CHILTERN: It is 
Robert! It is not true! 

Mrs. CuHeve.ey: I give you both till 
to-morrow at noon. If, by then, you 
don’t do what I bid you, the whole 
world shall know the origin of Robert 
Chiltern. (Evrits.) 

Lady Chiltern stands like one in a 
dreadful dream. Then she turns and 
looks at her husband with strange eyes, 
as if seeing him for the first time. 

Lapy CHILTERN: You sold a cabinet 


not true! 
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secret for money. You built up your 
career on dishonor! Oh, tell me it is 
not true! Tell me it is not true! 

Sir Ropert: What this woman said 
is quite true. 

Lapy CHILTERN (shrinking away 
from him): And how I worshiped you! 
You were to me something apart from 
common life, pure, noble, honest, with- 
out stain. The world seemed to me finer 
because you were in it, and goodness 
more real. And now Oh, when I 
think that I made you my ideal—the 
ideal of my life! 

Str Rozert: There was your mis- 
take—the error all women commit. 
Why can’t you women love us, faults 
and all? Why do you place us on 
monstrous pedestals? We all have feet 
of clay, women as well as men; but 
when we men love women, we love 
them knowing their weaknesses. 
Women think they are making ideals of 
men. What they are making of us are 
false idols merely. You made your 
false idol of me, and I had not the cour- 
age to come down, show you my 
wounds, tell you my weaknesses. I was 
afraid that I might lose your love, as I 
have lost itnow. And so, last night, you 
ruined my life for me—yes, ruined it! 
What this woman asked of me was 
nothing compared to what she offered 
me. She offered security, peace, stabil- 
ity. The sin of my youth, that I had 
thought was buried, rose up in front of 
me with its hands at my throat. I could 
have killed it forever, destroyed its rec- 
ord, burned the one witness against me. 
You prevented me. And now what is 
there before me but public disgrace, 
ruin? Let women make no more ideals 
of men! Let them not put them on 
altars and bow before them, or they 
may ruin other lives as completely as 
you—you whom I have so wildly loved 
—have ruined mine! (Evits.) 

(Lapy CHILTERN rushes to the door, 
but he has gone. She flings herself 
down, shaken with grief.) 

At his house in Curzon Street that 
evening Lord Goring receives a note 
from Lady Chiltern—just a few words 
on her own mauve note paper, “I want 
you. I trust you. I am coming to you, 
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MABEL CHILTERN: | never believe a single word that either you or I say to each other, Lord Goring. 
LORD CAVERSHAM: You are quite right, my dear, quite right—as far as he is concerned, I mean. 


Gertrude.” Immediately surmising that 
she has found out everything, Lord Gor- 
ing murmurs sympathetically. “Poor 
woman! Poor woman!” His train of 
thought is interrupted by the arrival 
of his father, Lord Caversham, who 
announces that he has come to have a 
serious talk with his “idle, good-for- 
nothing” son; in other words, to insist 
upon his getting married, and at once. 

Lorp CAVERSHAM: Why, when I was 
your age, sir, I had been an incon- 
solable widower for three months, and 
was already paying my addresses to 
your admirable mother. Damme, sir, it 
is your duty to get married! You can’t 
be always living for pleasure. Every 


man of position is married nowadays. 
Look where your friend Chiltern has 
got to by probity, hard work, and a sen- 
sible marriage with a good woman. 

GorinG: | will come and see you to- 
morrow. Let me help you on with your 
cloak, father. 

But the old gentleman refuses to be 
hustled off, and Lord Goring. appre- 
hensively leads him into the smoking 
room, returning at once to explain to 
Phipps, his butler, that he is expecting 
a lady to see him on particular busi- 
ness, that she is to be shown at once 
into the drawing-room adjoining the 
library, and that no one else is to be 
admitted. 





MaBEL: You silly Arthur! It’s a public scandal the way I adore you. I have been going 
about for the last six months telling the whole of society that I adore you. 





An Ideal 


When the bell rings, it is Mrs. Chev- 
eley whom Phipps ushers in. 

Purpps: His lordship told me to ask 
you, madam, to be kind enough to wait 
in the drawing-room for him. 

Mrs. CueveLcey: Lord Goring ex- 
pects me? Are you quite sure? 

Puipps: His lordship’s directions on 
the subject were very precise. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (to herself): I won- 

‘der what woman he is waiting for to- 
night. It will be delightful to catch 
him. (Looks about room and ap- 
proaches writing table, while Phipps 
goes to light the drawing-room can- 
dies.) What a very interesting room! 
What a very interesting picture! Won- 
der what his correspondence is like. 
(Takes up letters.) 1 know that hand- 
writing. It is Gertrude Chiltern’s. The 

- Ten Commandments in every stroke of 
the pen. How I detest that woman! 
(Reads it.) “I trust you. I want you. 
[ am coming to you. Gertrude.” (4 

look of triumph comes over her face. 

She is just about to steal the letter when 


Phipps returns to show her into the 
drawing-room. ) 

When Lord Caversham finally takes 
his departure, he is still expostulating 
with his son upon the subject of mar- 


riage. Speeding him at the door, Lord 
Goring meets Sir Robert Chiltern com- 
ing in despair to tell his friend that 
Lady Chiltern has discovered every- 
thing, and from the lips of Mrs. Chev- 
eley herself. He has also had a tele- 
gram from Vienna, saying that noth- 
ing against Mrs. Cheveley can _ be 
learned. It simply states that she oc- 
cupies a rather high position in soci- 
ety, and that Baron Arnheim left her 
nearly all of his immense fortune. 

GORING (aside to PuHipps): When 
that lady calls, tell her that I am not 
expected home this evening. 

Puipps: She is in that room, my lord. 

Sir Robert seeks advice and sympa- 
thy, bemoaning his disgrace and the 
wide gulf that has come between him- 
self and his wife. 

Sir Ropert: I was brutal to her this 
evening. I said to her things that were 
hideously true, on my side, from the 
standpoint of men. But don’t let us 
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talk of that. I have made up my mind 
what I am going to do. The Sahara 
debate comes on to-night. 

The sound of a chair falling in the 
adjoining room, the door of which is 
ajar, excites Sir Robert’s suspicion 
that some one has been listening. Un- 
nerved and distressed, he demands an 
explanation. But Goring protests, 
upon his word of honor, that no one is 
there. Sir Robert rushes toward the 
door to see for himself. 

GorinG: For God’s 
There is some one there. 
whom you must not see. 

Sik Rosert: I will know who it is to 
whom I have told my secret and my 
shame! (Enters room.) 

GorinG: Heavens! His own wife! 

SiR RoBert (coming back, scornful 
and angry): What explanation have 
you to give for this woman? 

GorinG: It was for: your sake she 
came here. It was to try to save you. 

Sir Ropert: You are mad. What 
have I to do with her intrigues with 
you? Let her remain your mistress! 
You are well suited to each other. 

Gorinc: It is not true! Before 
Heaven, it is not true! 

Sir Rosert: Let me pass, sir. You 
have lied enough upon your word of 
honor! (He goes out.) 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (radiant and 
amused): Good evening, Lord Goring! 

Lorp GortinGc (starting): Mrs. 
Cheveley! What are you doing in here? 

Mrs. Cuevetey: Merely listening. 
I have a perfect passion for listening 
through keyholes. 

Gorinc: You have come here to sell 
me Robert Chiltern’s letter. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: To offer it to you 
on conditions. How did you guess that ? 

GorinG: Because you haven’t men- 
tioned the subject. What is your price? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: Money is not what 
I want. Arthur, you loved me once. 
And you asked me to be your wife. 
And you threw me over because you 
saw poor old Lord Mortlake trying to 
flirt with me. 

Gorinc: I am under the impression 
that my lawyer settled that matter with 
you on terms—dictated by yourself. 


sake, don’t! 
Some one 
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Mrs. CueEvetey: At that time I was 
poor; you were rich. 
GorING: Quite so. 
pretended to love me. 

Mrs. CuHeveLey (shrugging her 
shoulders): Poor old Lord Mortlake, 
who had only two topics of conversa- 
tion, his gout and his wife! I never 
could quite make out which of the two 
he was talking about. He used the 
most horrible language about them 
both. Well, you were silly, Arthur. I 
loved you. 

GorinG: My dear Mrs. Cheveley, you 
have always been far too clever to know 
anything about love. 

Mrs. CuHeEveELEy: I did love you. 
Love is a very wonderful thing. (Lay- 
ing her hand on his.) 1 suppose that 
when a man has once loved a woman, 
he will do anything for her, except 
continue to love her? 

Gortnc (taking his hand 
quietly): Yes; except that. 

Mrs. CuHevecey: I am tired of liv- 
ing abroad. [I want to come back to 
London and have a charming house. 
And on the day you marry me, I will 
give you Robert Chiltern’s letter. 

Gortnc: I should make you a very 
bad husband. 

Mrs. Cuevecey: I don’t mind bad 
husbands. I have had two. 

GorinG: You mean that you amused 
yourself immensely, don’t you? 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: Do you think it 
quite charming of you to be so rude to 
a woman in your own house? 

GorinG: In the case of a very fas- 
cinating woman, sex is a challenge, not 
a defense. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (after a pause): 
Then you are going to allow your great- 
est friend to be ruined rather than 
marry. some one who really has con- 
siderable attractions left? Well, I sup- 
pose this romantic interview may be 
regarded as at end. If Sir Robert 
doesn’t uphold my Sahara scheme, I 
expose him. Voila tout. 

But before leaving, Mrs. Cheveley 
mentions her call upon Lady Chiltern 
to inquire for her. missing. diamond 
brooch. Lord Goring shows her the 
brooch in his keeping. 


That is why you 


away 
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Mrs. CHEVELEY: Yes, this is it. I 
am so glad to get it back. It was—a 
present. 

GortnGc: Won’t you wear it? 

Mrs. CHEvELEY: Certainly, if you 
pin it in. (Lorp Gorinc suddenly 
clasps it on her arm.) I never knew 
it could be worn as a bracelet! (Hold- 
ing out her handsome arm.) But it 
looks very well on me as a bracelet, 
doesn’t it? 

Gorinc: Yes; much better than when 
I saw it last. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: When did you sée 
it last? 

GortnG (calmly): Oh, ten years ago, 
on Lady Berkshire, from whom you 
stole it. I had given it to her when 
she was married, and I recognized it 
at once. I have found the thief now, 
and I have heard her own confession. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY (tossing her head): 
It is not true! (Tries to get bracelet 
off her arm, but her thin fingers tear 
at the jewel to no purpose.) 

Gorinc: You can’t get that bracelet 
off, unless you know where the spring is. 

Mrs. CuHeveLey: You brute! You 
coward! (Tearing again at the brace- 
let in a paroxysm of rage) What are 
you going to do? 

Gori1nG: Ring for the police. 

Mrs. CuHEVELEY (trembling in an 
agony of physical terror): Don’t do 
that! I will do anything you want. 

GorinG: Give me Chiltern’s letter. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: I haven’t it with 
me. I will give it to you to-morrow. 

Gortinc: You know you are lying. 
Give it to me at once. 

Mrs. Cheveley pulls the letter out 
and hands it to him. Lord Goring 
examines it and burns it over the lamp. 
While his back is turned Mrs. Cheveley 
steals Lady Chiltern’s letter. 

Gorinc: Allow me. (Takes bracelet 
off and puts it in his pocket.) 

Mrs. Cuevetey: Thank you, Will 
you help me on with my cloak? I am 
never going to try to harm Robert Chil- 
tern again. On the contrary, I am go- 
ing to render him a great service. 

Gortnc: I am charmed to hear it. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: Yes. I can’t beat 





LaDY CHILTERN: You can forget. Men easily forget. And women forgive. That is how 
women help the world. I see that now. 
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so upright a gentleman, so honorable a 
gentleman, being so shamefully de- 
ceived, and so—I am going to send 
Robert Chiltern the love letter his wife 
wrote to you to-night. “I want you. I 
trust you. I am coming to you. Ger- 
trude.” Good night, Lord Goring! 


The papers come out next morning 
with glowing accounts of Sir Robert 
Chiltern’s brilliant speech denouncing 
the Sahara scheme, and all modern po- 
litical finance. “Sir Robert Chiltern 
—most rising of all our young states- 
men—brilliant orator—unblemished ca- 
reer—well-known integrity of charac- 
ter—high principles, etc.” The speech 
is called the turning point in his ca- 
reer, and he has already been offered 
the vacant seat in the cabinet. 

When Lord Goring, forgetting his 
appointment to ride with Miss Mabel 
in the Park, calls at the Chilterns’, he 
finds his father already there, waiting 
to congratulate Sir Robert. A few 
caustic remarks to his son, a bit of light 
badinage with Miss Mabel upon her 
return, and the old gentleman goes in 
search of Sir Robert. 

Maset (arranging roses): People 
who don’t keep their appointments in 
the Park are horrid. Of course you 
understand I am never going to speak 
to you again 

Gorinc: Oh, please don’t say such 
a thing! You are the one person in 
London [ like to have to listen to me. 
Miss Mabel, -I have something very 
particular to say to you. 

MAneL (rapturously): Oh! 
proposal ? 

Gorinc: Well, yes, it is—I am bound 
to say it is. 

Mase : I think you might have men- 
tioned it before. I’m sure I have given 
you heaps of opportunities. 

Gortnc: I love you. Can't you loye 
me a little in return? 

Maser: You silly Arthur! If you 
knew anything about—anything, which 


Is it a 
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you don’t, you would know that [ adore 
you. Every one in London knows it 
except you. 

GorinG (catching her in his arms 
and kissing her): Of course I’m not 
nearly good enough for you, Mabel. 

Mase: I am so glad, darling. I was 
afraid you were. 

Upon Lady Chiltern’s entrance, Lord 
Goring at once proceeds to tell her of 
Mrs. Cheveley’s visit, of the latter’s 
surrender of Sir Robert’s letter, and 
her theft of Lady Chiltern’s note to 
himself. Sir Robert comes in reading 
the note, which Mrs. Cheveley has al- 
ready inclosed to him. There is no 
name at its beginning, and Sir Robert 
joyfully believes it to have been meant 
for himself. Lady Chiltern is too hon- 
est, however, to accept her husband’s 
error, and, with Lord Goring’s assist- 
ance, explains the matter in detail. 

Sir Robert, having learned of the de- 
struction of the old letter to Baron 
Arnheim, and knowing that he is safe, 
announces that he has determined to re- 
tire from public life. Lady Chiltern 
encourages him in this until Lord Gor- 
ing shows her what a mistake it would 
be. When Sir Robert brings in his let- 
ter declining the seat in the cabinet, 
Lady Chiltern tears it in two. 

Lapy CuHiLtern: I will not spoil 
your life for you, nor see you spoil it 
as a useless sacrifice. A man’s life 
is of more value than a woman’s. It 
has larger issues, wider scope, greater 
ambitions. Our lives revolve in curves 
of emotion. I have just learned this, 
and much else with it, from Lord Gor- 
ing. You can forget. Men easily 
forget. And women forgive. That is 
how women help. I see that now. 

Str Ropert (overcome by emotion, 
embracing her): My wife! My wife! 
Is it love you feel for me, or is it pity 
merely ? 

Lapy CHILTERN: It is love, Robert. 
Love, and only love. For both of us 
a new life is beginning. 


CURTAIN. 
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Do you believe in it—or is it all a myth? 


INNER always finds me at the 
Boston Café. It’s not that the 
bill of fare is any better there, 

but I’m very sensitive to the graces, or 
nongraces, of waiters. It spoils my ap- 
petite to have to throw a cracker bowl 
to get a second glass of water, or to 
wait so long between my first and last 


course that I have to order soup again 
in the place of dessert. 


Of course, Muriel had attractions 
other than serving promptly and eff» 
ciently. Imagine a waitress who never 
chewed gum,*who was never out at the 
elbows or down at the heels, and who 
never, never was caught with a pencil 
sticking out of her hair. Yet, after all, 
these things were the very least of Mu- 
riel’s charm. Did you ever see that pic- 
ture called “Queen of Love and 
3eauty?” Well, Muriel might easily 
have posed for that. 

I strayed in to Muriel’s table one day 
purely by accident, and when I glanced 
up to order, the words died upon my 
lips and I simply sat there smiling as if 
I had found a long-lost friend of my 
childhood. And every day since has 
found me at her table. 

The other night, I met Tim Lawson 
and Joe Kingsley, and they went in to 
dinner with me. Until recently, Joe 
was photographer to their majesties, 
the King and Queen of X——— (I won't 
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give their real names for diplomatic 
reasons) and had just returned from 
two years abroad. 

His talk was largely about crowned 
heads and other brands of royalty. 
From that it drifted to art—he consid- 
ered photography the highest art—and 
what he didn’t know about feminine 
loveliness was a mere vanishing point. 
Why, he took all the famous beauties 
of both continents and hung them up 
for our view, contrasting this one with 
that one, and he measured out grand 
duchesses and royal princesses by the 
yard. I saw Tim wasn’t paying the 
attention he ought to, and I was half 
cross myself because a lemon-faced 
male substitute, with a celluloid collar, 
was serving in Muriel’s place. -What 
did I care about Joe’s grand duchesses 
and opera stars and movie queens 
when what I wanted to see was Muriel? 

Then ‘Tim suddenly changed the 
course of Joe’s talk by asking if any- 
body present believed it possible for 
a man to fall in love at first sight. The 
question brought forth a fist bang upon 
the table from Joe Kingsley. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there’s only 
one answer to that question, and that’s 
an emphatic ‘no!’ A photographer of 
the world’s most famous beauties ought 
to be able to give an authoritative an- 
swer to that question. Of course, every 
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man admires a pretty face and a quick 
wit, but nothing but a woman or a sissy 
could really believe in such rot as love 
at first sight.” 

Tim was good-natured about it. 

“Don’t get excited,” he said, “for I’m 
with you on it. However, I have a 
cousin who yesterday married a girl 
whom he had known only a week.” 

“He'll regret it but once, and that’s 
always,” said Joe. ‘This notion of 
love at first sight originated in the 
courts of Europe. A defenseless prince 
is marched up face to face with some 
bony-cheeked princess, immediately the 
engagement is published, and the king 
coolly announces that it was a case of 
love at first sight.” 

“Was there never a_ defenseless 
princess who was marched up to a 
bony-cheeked prince and_ engaged, 
whether or no?” I asked, peeved at his 
hectoring tone. 

“Sure,” he said, not taking offense. 
“But to return to our subject of love at 
first sight, I acknowledge that we may 
glorify a beautiful face, but we can’t 
love it. Love must be the culmination 
of friendship. No other sentiment can 
stand the storms of life, and any man 
who yields to the attraction of a pretty 
face is simply short on gray matter.” 

I thought of Muriel. Had not I had, 
the first time I had seen her, a profound 
conviction that she belonged to me? I 
hadn’t acknowledged it then, because I 
was high on the social ladder and | was 
weak enough to balk a little on account 
of her being a waitress, but just the 
same, I believed now that it had been a 
clear case of love at first sight. 

“There are some people,” I said, 
stirred with the courage of my convic- 
tion, “whom you _ instinctively hate 
when you meet them face to face the 
first time. They rub your fur the 
wrong way before they speak a word. 
Instantly and irrevocably you are men- 
tally at war with them. We all know 
that. Then, if that is true, why can’t 
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the reverse be true? Why can’t we just 
as instinctively love? Gentlemen,” I 
said, banging the table with my fist, “I 
believe in love at first sight!” 

Joe looked at me with such compas- 
sion that I flushed. 

“T had a friend in Europe who la- 
bored under that hallucination,” he 
said, ‘and, what’s more, he proved his 
faith by his works, for he married the 
girl the next day after meeting her. 
Three months later, they sought the di- 
vorce courts. I didn’t waste any sym- 
pathy on him, for I had done all I 
could to keep him from making the 
mistake. So when his case came up for 
trial and he whined to me, I simply re- 
minded him that the girl was pretty. 
That’s what he had married her for, 
you know. 

«So are the crabapples pretty when 
they’re in blossom,’ he said, ‘but it’s 
the ounce of sweet in the pound of 
sour. 

As Tim clapped his hands in flippant 
approval, a dignified, middle-aged man 
entered the café. 

“Wait,” I said, “there’s. Judge Cun- 
ningham. He’s judge of the court of 
domestic appeal. Let’s ask his opinion.” 

I brought Judge Cunningham over 
and introduced him and put the ques- 
tion. 

“Ah,” said the judge, dropping into 
the vacant chair at our table, “a very 
interesting subject to ponder. Now, my 
wife and I, like Jacob and Rachel, were 
engaged seven years. And in my legal 
experiences, I find that ninety-nine per 
cent of domestic infelicity is caused by 
hasty marriages. It’s easily the chief 
cause of all divorces and marital unhap- 
piness because, if the couple had waited 
until they had become well acquainted, 
the marriage would never have taken 
place. Yes, I should say that there is 
no such thing as love at first sight.” 

“Shake hands on that, judge,’ Joe 
said. “I’ve seen some rotten examples 
of love at first sight in high life in 
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‘‘Ah,”’ said the judge, ‘‘a very interesting 
subject to ponder.”’ 


Europe, and you've seen some rotten 
examples in this country, so we ought 
to know what we’re talking about. For 
some unknown reason, Jackson, here, 
is arguing for it. ’Fess up, Jackson, 
and tell us all about it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I am an exponent of 
the art of falling in love at first sight 
—though I don’t happen to be the one 
who introduced the subject. I did fall 
in love at first sight once and, what’s 
more, it’s Iasted. I’m still in love, and 
I don’t care who knows it.” 

“Hear, hear!” croaked Tim, who 
seemed to be a straw blown by the wind. 
“Evidence, Jackson, evidence!” 

“And what do you say, judge,” I 
went on, “to the case filed last week, 


where the parties had been married 
twenty-five years?” 

“That doesn’t touch the case,” 
posed Joe. “It——” 

“T happen to be the lawyer for the 
complainant,” I interrupted, “and am 
informed that the couple were engaged 
eight years before they married.” 

“What do I exclaimed the 
judge. ‘Why, [ say it’s a disgrace—a 
disgusting disgrace! Married people 
who have stood each other for twenty- 
five vears could have stood it a little 
longer for the sake of society.” 

I was intensely irritated, and the 
judge’s answer annoyed me. I disliked 
the way he worded his reply. Twenty 
years should be as a day to a couple 


inter- 
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who really loved each other! I im- 
mediately placed the judge in the class 
of cynics. And then I saw Muriel— 
just as lovely, just as neat, just as sweet 
as ever—and all irritation left me. She 
came in from the kitchen, the whitest 
napkin in the house in her hand, her 
pretty cheeks flushed to a shell pink, 
her eyes bright.- I motioned to her, and 
to prove that she was too good for the 
3oston Café and good enough for any 
rung-on the social ladder, I formally in- 
troduced to her my three companions. 
My mind was made up. To-morrow I 
would tell her that I loved her, and, 
what was more, I would announce it as 
a case of love at first sight, for I wanted 
to acknowledge publicly that I had 
adored her from the first moment I 
saw her. Neither social ladder, design- 
ing mothers, nor ambitious ones could 
longer come between us. She _ had 
served others; now others should serve 
her. She should have a maid to obey 
her smallest whim. 

I noticed that Joe preserved a 
strained silence after I had introduced 
Muriel, though he acknowledged the 
introduction by rising quickly and bow- 
ing over her hand, for all the world 
like the gold-and-lace courtier of 
Europe. From his silence, I feared 
that he disapproved of being introduced 
in a public restaurant to a waitress. His 
sojourn in Europe, among wealth and 
royalty, had probably robbed him of 
his true sense of democracy. Yet, 
glancing carelessly at him, I saw that 
his eyes were brimming with admira- 
tion, and I was satisfied. 

I suddenly grew tired of my com- 
panions. Dinner was over, and I would 
leave them. I desired the solitude of 
my room, that I might plan for Muriel’s 
future and mine. I bade my friends 
good night and motioned Muriel to fol- 
low me to the door. She walked beside 
me blushing like a summer sunset, her 
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pretty head held high. She was prob- 
ably pleased with the introduction to 
my friends, Es 

“Muriel,” I said, “I shall take break- 
fast here in the morning, and do you 
watch for me, for of course I shall sit 
at your table. I have something very 
important to tell you:” And I gazed 
tenderly into her dear eyes, wondering 
what could be more beautiful than the 
flush of love on a maiden’s cheek. Mu- 
riel’s skin was like the petals of a 
Southern magnolia, and the faintest 
blush magnified her beauty. 

The next morning, as I was prepar- 
ing to go out to my breakfast, my client 
who had been engaged eight years and 
married twenty-five called on me, and 
it was eleven o’clock before I could get 
away. Without a morsel of food, I 
had had to listen to almost thirty years’ 
of marital history. But what I had 
heard didn’t lessen my regard for 
Muriel. Quite the contrary. It en- 
hanced it, for it only made her virtues 
shine out the brighter. I had a cup of 
coffee at the corner delicatessen and at 
twelve-thirty went to the Boston Café 
for my lunch. I would find Muriel and 
make a date for the afternoon. Not 
another dinner hour should pass with- 
out her promise to become my wife. 

I went to Muriel’s table and pres- 
ently saw that the lemon-faced male 
substitute was serving at her table. I 
called the head waiter to me. 

“Where is Muriel?” I asked. I was 
tired of substitutes and didn’t intend to 
be trifled with. 

“Muriel, sir?” he said, taking a card 
out of his pocket. ‘Why, sir, that gen- 
tleman you had with you last night— 
Mr. Joe Kingsley’s his name,” re- 
ferring to the card, “why, he and Miss 
Muriel ‘were married and left on the 
eleven o'clock train, sir. He said to 
tell you, sir, that it was a case of love 
at first sight.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PART ONE. 
Walking on the beach of Lake Michigan, one June day, Ivy May Billings decides that 

her life is utterly dull and dreary. She lives in a drab little house on a drab little street, 

with a family that seems to her hopelessly commonplace and uninteresting. Her father 

has no mind for anything but “lodge;”’ her stepmother is too overworked and tired to pay 

much attention to the children; her half sister, Queenie, a pretty, spoiled girl, a few years 

younger than Ivy May, is occupied entirely with her own clothes and beaus; and her half 

brother, Horace—or “Snub”—is just a noisy nuisance. There is, to be sure, Tom Cullum, 

the roomer, but he is absorbed in his calculations and inventions, and seems to Ivy May 

quite out of her reach. While she is brooding over her lot, a young man crosses the beach 

toward her. As he passes, their eyes meet and linger, and Ivy-May reflects that he is just ’ 

the sert of handsome, aristocratic-looking man she would like to know and never will. 

She feels a thrill of excitement when she learns that-this young man is staying with some 

neighbors of hers, the Willetts. He is reported to be engaged to Huldie Willetts, a sensible, 

prosaic school-teacher, but the engagement has not been announced. Several nights later, 

Ivy May meets Clarence at a picnic. Her official escort on this occasion is Eddie Rizner— 

a rather rough diamond whom she has half-heartedly accepted as a “beau” in default of 

something better—and Clarence is, of course, with Huldie, but Ivy May and he shame- 

lessly run away from the rest of the party and spend the evening together. Clarence 

indulges in violent love-making, and inexperienced little Ivy May takes it all seriously and 

is in the seventh heaven. Her bliss is short-lived, however. The next night, Clarence takes 

Ivy May and her half sister to the beach pavilion, and repeats the performance of the : 

evening before, this time running off with Queenie. Ivy May is rescued from an awkward A 

situation by the arrival of the despised Eddie. : 


PART TWO 


“CHAPTER VII. 
T first Ivy May confidently ex- 


Huldie sat on the front porch, engaged 
apparently in desultory conversation, 


pected that Clarence Holt would 

come to her and explain about 

the last evening at Silver Beach. And 
she blamed herself greatly for not hav- 
ing waited for him and Queenie in the 
dance hall. Though she was too proud 
to go to him, yet, from her own faith- 
ful nature, dhe constructed excuses for 
Clarence. 
Huldie 


Willets, returning from 


Sampson Mull’s farm, innocent either 
of Queenie’s conquest or of Ivy May’s 
despair, canned her cherries. And 
then one afternoon Clarence Holt and 


the listlessness of the young man notice- 
able even across the street to Ivy May 
behind the coarse lace curtains of the 
Billings’ parlor window. 

His vacation was drawing to a close, 
but as long as Clarénce was in St. Joe, 
she hoped for a reconciliation. Sat- 
urday after dinner, Mrs. Billings said: 

“T hear that Mr. Holt is going home 
this evening—and I’m glad of it. I 
dunno when I ever see such a girl- 
struck boy.” 

“And he’s going to spend his last 
afternoon with me,” spoke up Queenie 
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importantly, coming from the bedroom 
wearing her best dress, a pale green silk 
that made her look more like a pretty 
doll than ever. “Mr. Holt is taking me 
to Weston Springs on the street car. 
I don’t suppose you care, do you, ma?” 
she asked complacently, more to ac- 
quaint her half sister with their plans 
than to get-her mother’s consent. 

Then it dawned upon distressed Ivy 
May that for several evenings Queenie 
had gone ostensibly to spend a few 
hours with a girl friend on another 
street. Undoubtedly she had been with 
Clarence Holt. 

“T would a little ruther Ivy May went 
along, too,” Mrs. Billings said uneasily. 
“Why ain’t she asked?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Holt didn’t say 
anything to me about old Ivy May’s 
coming too.” Queenie’s voice. was 
cruelly pleasant. “He’ll go downtown 
for his mail, and I’ll meet him at the 
street car.” And picking up her green 
silk parasol, Queenie left the house by 
the back door, walking for some dis- 
tance along the alley, so not to be seen 
by the Willets. 

Ivy May felt that this was very un- 
derhanded in Queenie, though she her- 
self had done the same thing in meet- 
ing Clarence at Silver Beach that other 
afternoon. 

“And where are you going?” sus- 
piciously demanded her stepmother, as 
Ivy May prepared to leave the house. 

“To walk—by the lake.” 

“T dunno as a young girl like you 
oughter go down to Silver Beach 
alone.” 

“I’m not going to the pavilion.” 

“Stop into the post office on your way 
and get me a couple of stamps. 
Queenie’s forgot *em twicet now.” 

A restlessness that she did not know 
how to control had driven Ivy May 
to the beach. She went directly to the 
half-buried log where her acquaintance 
with Clarence Holt had progressed so 
swiftly. The day was gray, the lake a 
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dreary expanse of choppy, leaden wa- 
ters. And as she recalled his ardor in 
pursuing her, his meaning glances, his 
frequent compliments, she decided that 
he cared for her, but that Queenie had 
probably told him something that kept 
him away. Perhaps her walking home 
with Eddie that night at Silver Beach 
had been twisted by Queenie to mean 
more than it did. 

Mournfully Ivy May thought of her 
own mother, whose face she could not 
remember, and bitterly she judged her 
stepmother for not being wise enough 
to guide both her and her half sister 
now. For Mrs. Billings’ attitude, as 
the girls grew into womanhood, was 
one of uneasy faultfinding; she taught 
them nothing about life, but kept a 
weakly suspicious and worried watch 
over their goings and comings. 

After several unhappy, © solitary 
hours on the beach, Ivy May went up- 
town. And as she entered the post 
office, surprise, consternation, joy, 
struggled in the mind of the startled 
girl. For Clarence Holt was standing 
alone at a long desk addressing post 
cards. Evidently he and Queenie had 
returned from Weston Springs, and 
Queenie had gone on home. 

Clarence did not seem to see Ivy 
May. Possibly he did not care to. 
Neither did he glance up as she left the 
building after buying the stamps for 
her stepmother. Irresolutely the girl 
paused outside on the steps. Perhaps 
she should have spoken to him. 

Then, unexpectedly, as she stood 
miserably uncertain, Clarence Holt was 
beside her, lifting his hat and smiling. 
But Ivy May’s searching gray eyes de- 
cided that something. was lacking in his 
smile. , 

“I haven’t seen much of you lately,” 
he politely remarked. 

“Not much,” she echoed, looking 
across the narrow park to the gray wa- 
ters, melting into dull clouds on thé sky 
line. And with all her heart she wished 
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that he would suggest, late in the after- 
noon as it was, that they take a walk 
on the sands. 

“Same old pier,’ Clarence said with 
labored jauntiness, “the scene of our 
flirtation.” 

Like a sword thrust to sensitive Ivy 
May was the ugly, ominous word, flirta- 
tion, which had never once occurred to 
her in connection with herself and 
Clarence Holt. 

“Going home?” he asked, and she no- 
ticed the flatness in his usually rich 
tones. 

“I was.” Her hesitation suggested 
that she was ready to go anywhere else 
with him. 

“Then I'll walk up with you, seging 
we're both going the same way. It’s 
nearly: supper time,”’ he briskly con- 
cluded, starting down the steps. 

After one heartbreaking look at the 
gray waters of Lake’ Michigan, as if 
they could in some way understand 
what she was suffering, Ivy May fol- 
lowed beside him. And she remem- 
bered with a pang, for it hurt her to 
depreciate him, how eager he had al- 
ways been to get back to Willets? by 
mealtime. 

“T leave to-night for home on the 
seven-thirty interurban. And I’m glad 
of this ehance to say good-by. You 
and your sister have certainly helped 
me to have a good time on my vaca- 
tion.” 

“I’m glad you’ve had a good time.” 

Ivy May’s voice was timidly polite. 
And as she glanced down at her dingy 
blue serge skirt, the thought of 
Queenie’s pale green silk gown came 
vividly to her, and now, for the first 
time, it occurred to Ivy May that Clar- 
ence might have been attracted to 
Queenie partly by her pretty clothes. 

It was not*that their parents meant 
to discriminate between the girls, but 
their income was limited, and Queenie 
demanded, “ pouted,, sulked, intrigued, 
till she got what she desired, while her 
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half sister mostly took what her step- 
mother recommended. 

Neither did Clagence Holt himself 
seem so debonair or so immaculate as 
usual. Evidently his vacation had 
made inroads on his linen and a shave 
would have benefited his face. But, 
worst of all, there was about him a cool 
atmosphere that Ivy May. could not 
penetrate. And she dared not even hint 
for an explanation. 

They ceased talking, and the girl 
thought generous-heartedly : 

“Oh, why can’t we be friends, if you 
don’t like me any better than a friend 
—now?” And the old-fashioned word- 
ing of her stepmother’s doubt came 
back to her, “Is he worthy ?” 

Yet Ivy May felt sure in her own 
heart that he was worthy, fearing that 
she herself might unknowingly have 
failed him. It might even be that he 
felt she had taken his dancing with 
Queenie too seriously. 

But where were all his gay compli- 
ments that had so impressed innocent 
Ivy May, and where was the charming 
comradeship that had so swiftly won 
her? 

“Well, here we part.” Clarence 
spoke formally as they stopped in front 
of the Billings’ home. ‘‘Next summer, 
perhaps, we can take another walk—to 
celebrate old times,” and he held out his 
hand, smiling with something of his old 
manner. 

As Ivy May felt her fingers in his 
close, familiar grasp, she gazed straight 
at Clarence Holt; and at the candof of 
her questioning eyes, in which tender- 
ness, bruised feeling, and a desire for a 
real reconciliation so frankly spoke, he 
softened, and his own eyes sent back 
an answering flame. 

“Next—summer,” he said brokenly, 
as if the parting were bitter for him, 
too. Then he lifted his hat and 
abruptly left her, going hastily across 
the street to Willets’ for his supper. 

When Ivy May went desolately to- 
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unhappiness, moped and complained 
and constantly expected a letter 
from Clarence Holt, though none 
came. 

One Sunday afternoon, Ivy May 
sat alone on the kitchen steps, about 
the only place where a Billings 
might retire in the summer when in 
need of solitude, for a high board 
fence shut out prying neighbors. 

“I say, Ivy May, come and go 
for a hay ride to Berrien Springs,” 
said a voice near by, and, looking 
up, she saw Eddie Rizner in a flabby 
3yron collar and a wide straw hat. 
“Folks at our boarding house made 
up the ride just ten minutes ago. 
Got room for one more, besides 
me.” 

“Thank you, Eddie, but I’m 
sorry,” and Ivy May was really 
sorry, “that I can’t go.” Loyalty to 

. iT SS her feeling for Clarence would not 
house, she —- eo) let her. 
found that \\\\\\ A “Don’t think you gotta go, jus’ 
Queenie, un- peg sp! NA. cause I ast you,” said Eddie. 
noticed, had wit- (Ss \ “But I’d give a hull lot to 
nessed the parting. _— T+ show you a good time.” 
Queenie was wait- : : 
ing for her just inside \ 4 4 SX 
the door, and her short \ Ss —Ay SN . 
little nose and dimpled *\ = > SS i 
baby chin had been pressed \\ . | \ . 
against the dusty screen in 
her eagerness to miss nothing \\ 
cf the farewell. : 

“You needn’t think, old Ivy 
May, just because you happen to 
walk along the sidewalk with 
Ciarence Holt, that he likes you 
best,” she cried with shrill jeal- 
ousy. 
But Ivy May passed her halif- 
sister with high-held head and 
averted eyes. 
As the days passed, a well-de- 
fined antagonism developed be- 
tween the half sisters, coldly allowed 
by Ivy May, tearfully nurtured by ‘‘My figures! Where’s my figures - gone 
Queenie, who, making no secret of her to?” roared Tom. 
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“I know you would, Eddie.” 
Suppose 
Ride might cheer 


“Queen—would she go? 
you ast her for me, 
her up.” 

“Oh, Eddie, she wouldn’t be so apt 
to go if I asked her. We aren't very 
good friends any more.” 

“A-making trouble between sisters 
ain't a very decent kind of a game,” ob- 
served Eddie, gazing down upon Ivy 
May with so much earnestness that not 
even his flabby Lord Byron collar could 
make him appear anything but manly 
and kindhearted. : 

“You ask Queenie. Or maybe you 
could get some other girl to go with 
you.” Ivy May considered this last 
thought a happy inspiration’ 

“I kind of wanted one of you Bill- 
ingses,” and Eddie sighed deeply. “But, 
anyway, I'll hop round and give Queen 
a bid.” 

After Eddie left her, Ivy May sat 
gazing at Snub’s bed of gayly-colored 
zinnias ; and though Snub had not failed 
as a gardener, at first he had not been 
quite certain which were flowers and 
which were weeds, and there now flour- 
ished in the zinnia bed, in well-culti- 
vated serenity, a very large weed, lifting 
its rod of closely set, luxurious leaves 
high above the zinnias. 

As Ivy May stared at the handsome 
weed, the thought slowly took shape 
that her good time with Clarence Holt 
had been like a stalky weed, ignorantly 
nourished till it overtopped everything 
else. She had light-heartedly followed 
her own desires without a care for the 
feelings of Huldie or Eddie. Appar- 
ently no real good came from sélfishly 
seeking a good time. And in the mild 
light of retrospection, Ivy May Bill- 
ings was now positively sure that a 
good time was not merely rushing about 
in a scatter-brained way with a strange 
young man. 

Queenie’s heartless behavior had 
caused Ivy May to review her own con- 
duct, and while she blamed Queenie, 
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and also herself for not trying harder 
at first to thwart her half sister’s flirta- 
tion, she did not yet blame Clarence. 
And their having been so happy to- 
gether she considered as a sign that she 
and Clarence Holt were meant for each 
other, and that all might yet be righted. 

“Thinking, are you—at last?’ asked 
a man’s pleasant voice, and Tom Cullum 
deliberately sat on the lowest step and 
looked up at Ivy May. 

A few weeks earlier, this would have 
caused her secret delight, but since 
then Clarence Holt had come into her 
life. 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking,” and Ivy 
May now regarded Tom Cullum coolly. 

Her ideas concerning young men 
were changing. Tom was finer looking 
even than Clarence. His fair, curly 
hair was in bright contrast to the fine 
pink of his complexion and the dark 
blue of his suit. Everything about him 
seemed correct to critical Ivy May; 
even his snowy collar and sober necktie 
gave him an air of distinction. And 
his strong, shapely hands, now clasped 
over his knee, were vital with efficiency. 

Tom was so much older and so self- 
poised that he seemed as remote in 
some ways as a mountain peak. Still, 
Ivy May was wary, experience having 
taught her to be on her guard with 
handsome young men. 

“T had an idea you’d come to it,” said 
Tom with a smile. 

“Come to what?” She was flattered 
in spite of herself by his interest. 

“To putting your thoughts seriously 
on your life. And what are you doing 
now, Ivy May, for a good time?” 

“Nothing.” The girl’s voice 
hard. 

“No more promenades with summer 
boys?” 

“T suppose I hadn’t known Mr. Holt 
very long.” . 

“Huldie Willets is the only one in 
this neighborhood that knows that guy.” 

“Oh, Huldie! You needn’t suppose 
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she cuts any figure with Clarence Holt.” 
Ivy May was sure of this if she was 
sure of anything regarding that at- 
tractive young man. 

“Even if Clarence should be lost to 
you—you’ve still got your home, plenty 
to eat and wear, and a good place to 
sleep,” smiled Tom. 

“But I don’t call that much,” she dis- 
_agreed. “It just happened to me.” 

“A comfortable home, Ivy May, is 
a pretty good thing to happen to any- 
body, especially a girl. It didn’t hap- 
pen to me very long. There were five 
in our family, and all are gone but 
me.” : 

“Consequently, you can do just as 
you like,” heartlessly struck in Ivy May. 
“And what’s the use of having folks, 
if they don’t understand you or aren’t 
friends with you?” 

“Understand yourself—that helps a 
lot. And be a friend to them.” Tom 
spoke seriously and with a gravity that 
sat well upon his rine face. 

“Even you don’t understand me one 
bit.” Her voice vibrated with a warmth 
that she did not intend. ‘You see only 
the worst side of me always.” 

“T understand you a darned sight too 
well, Ivy May,” frankly claimed the 
sedate young man with a slow smile. 
“You don’t use your head enough. You 
merely feel, and seldom feel right. You 
ought to get interested in somebody be- 
sides yourself.” 

Ivy May, with heightened color, 
looked full at Tom Cullum, and his 
whole bearing, so dignified and yet so 
alive with humorous scrutiny, seemed 
intriguing her against her will. 

“IT should just love to do—everything 
—for a person that understood me— 
and cared for me,’ she ended defiantly. 

“What a romantic kid! You would 
love to do for Clarence, for instance.” 

“T wasn’t thinking entirely of him,” 
she confessed’ “But I don’t like the 
home I’ve got.” 

“Well, some day you'll have a home 
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of your own,” Tom Cullum said softly, 
and then a silence, more penetrating 
than words, descended upon the shady 
back yard of the Billings, which the 
insects in the zinnias punctured with 
cheerful music. 

Without speaking, Tom Cullum sat 

regarding Ivy May Billings’ smooth, 
rosy cheeks, her crown of carelessly 
wrapped black hair, and her slim brown 
hands clasped in her lap with almost 
tragic earnestness. 
“There are reasons—several of them 
why I like your home,” finally spoke 
Tom, as if he had contemplated say- 
ing something else, but had changed his 
mind. 

“We live in a hubbub.” 

‘But it’s a hubbub of home voices, 
and mighty welcome after the clank of 
machinery all day. And your mother 
and father are always extra accom- 
modating to me, and I can put up with 
you girls.” 

“But how a sane person would vol- 
untarily choose to live in the same 
house with Snub surprises me.” 

“Oh, Snub! He’s a genuine boy. I 
like Snub.” 

“Snub treats me better than Queenie 
does, anyway.” 

“Maybe Queenie was doing you a 
favor when she took Clarence off your 
hands.” 

“You never did like Mr. Holt,” ac- 
cused Ivy May. , 

“Didn’t have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, as you did. But Queenie 
is too fond of him. And if he never 
turns up, she’s going to need a friend. 
Somebody ought to talk to her.” 

“She wouldn’t listen to me,” Ivy May 
told him with somber emphasis. “And 
you want me to forget myself and be 
kinder to my folks, but I’ve tried being 
kind to them—off and on—and nothing 
much came of it.” 

“Suppose you try being kind and 
helpful all the time. Queenie’s younger 
than you and more easily influenced. 
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Be a real sister to her, Ivy May, and 
see how it pays.” 

“It isn’t that I don’t care for Queenie. 
I often think how happy we two girls 
might be together if she wouldn’t talk 
and think about herself all the time. 
And it hurts me, too, to have her act so 
snarly. But she*doesn’t show one bit 
of respect for me as an older sister.” 

“Earn it, and she might.” 

“Oh, Tom, how can I earn anything 
—with nothing but the Billings family 
to work on?” earnestly cried the girl. 
“Our home lives are just drab, like the 
color of the house. Ma never takes 
any sensible interest in us, and pa’s 
worse.” 

“Your mother has considerable work 
to do,” pointed out Tom. 

“That needn’t keep her from sympa- 
thizing with us. And you know pa— 
how much he amounts to as a father,” 
bitterly criticized the girl. 

“He’s often too tired out when he 
gets home to take‘much interest in any- 
thing. Your father does a particular 
work in the factory, and he does 
it well. Why, your father’s got more 
friends fe 

“Lodge friends, especially.” Ivy 
May’s tone was cutting. “Pa’s easy— 
and it’s easier to be friendly than not 
to be. Pa can’t refuse anybody—out- 
side his family—anything. And if he 
doesn’t want to talk, he thinks we all 
ought to sit mum, but if he feels chatty, 
we've all got to respond. Not that I 
care very much any more how pa acts,” 
admitted terribly frank Ivy May, “but 
this I do know: I don’t owe pa any- 
thing, so why should I kotow to him?” 

“Nothing but food and shelter and 
clothes—and life,” said Tom Cullum. 

“As if I could help being here! And 
I do work.” 

“But you don’t overwork.” Tom 
spoke bluntly. “And it’s a shame for 
you to put such good brains as yours 
into fault-finding.” 

“Have I good brains, honestly?” 
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cried Ivy May, suspicious now of all 
compliments. 

“Good brains, honey, but you don’t 
always use them right.” 

Ivy May stiffened and stared coldly 
at Cullum because of this word of en- 
dearment, but he was not looking at 
her. 

“I suppose you mean using my will 
power. I’ve tried that. Cousin Della 
Presley urged me to do something, too, 
but nothing good came of it.” 

“Maybe you weren’t just trying to 
control your own affairs. Perhaps you 
were trying to force somebody else to 
do something for you.” 

“T was, and I felt awful about it,” 
referring thus darkly to the time she 
had captured Eddie Rizner as he came 
home from work. 

“You're beginning to think. Well, 
keep it up!” 

The kitchen door opened for a mo- 
ment, and the monotonous tones of her 
stepmother’s voice came worriedly to 
them. 

“T dunno, Ivy May, but what it would 
look better if you and Tom would 
come and set on the front porch with 
the rest of us—seeing it’s Sunday.” 
And Mrs. Billings, with an audible sigh, 
withdrew. 

Ivy May obediently arose, and so 
did Tom Cullum, who stood regarding 
her with a look that she did not under- 
stand, much as if he were thinking of 
her and yet scarcely aware of her pres- 
ence. And Ivy May, to hide her em- 
barrassment, picked one of the velvety 
red zinnias. As she turned back to 
Tom, he held out his hand for the 
flower. 

“Pick your own,” smoothly advised 
the girl, putting the red blossom in her 
belt. But Tom laughed and shook his 
head. 

“I’m, not going to sit on the front 
porch with any lady that refuses me a 
flower. I’ll spend the rest of the after- 
noon upstairs in my-room, figuring out 
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my latest little old invention. Good- 
by, Ivy May,” and his low, clear voice 
was so pleasant that she suddenly laved 
the sound of her name. 

“T’ll do as you say about my family, 
Tom, and see what comes of it,” she 
impulsively promised him as he was 
entering the house. 

Ivy May found her father and step- 
mother and Queenie sitting on the front 
porch, with what seemed a little more 
than their usual indifference to each 
other. Eddie Rizner, unable to get 
either of the Billings girls to go with 
him, had abandoned the hay ride to 
Serrien Springs, and had taken Snub 
fishing. 

Queenie wore her best white dress 
‘and sat, wan and languid, hoping that 
Clarence Holt would come down from 
Sonth Bend on the interurban for a 
few hours to see her. And this did not 
tend to make a cheerful home atmos- 
phere, for as time passed and he did 
not come, she cried a little and lamented 
a good deal. 

Ivy May was scarcely seated when 
Huldie Willets emerged from the house 
opposite, neatly dressed in an unbecom- 
ing, sober gray suit. She was carrying 
a straw suit case, and paused for a mo- 
ment, waving her hand in a sprightly 
way to the family, calling out pleas- 
antly, “Just starting for my vacation,” 
and passed briskly down the sidewalk. 

“Where’s Huldie’s vacation going to 
be at?’ questioned Mr. Billings with- 
out much interest. 

“Some dinky lake or other, I suppose. 
And isn’t it just like Huldie to start 
off alone to spend her vacation among 
strangers, without telling us where she’s 
going?” idly criticized Ivy May. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“T dunno what’s got into our house 
lately,” said Lon Billings, several weeks 
after his elder daughter had promised 
Tom Cullum .that she would begin to 
put her mind on her family. 
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“What’s wrong, Lon?’ anxiously 
asked his wife. 

“Nothing is wrong. What I mean 
is, the house seems so kind of large, 
lately—more room to breathe, ’pears 
like.” 

“Ivy May’s been cleaning up and has 
stuck a pile of trash mm the attic.” 

“What’s got into you, Ivy May?” *in- 
quired her father. 

“Oh, nothing—much,” evaded his 
daughter. 

“And I can’t lay nothin’ down with- 
out a rumpus,” complained Snub, “Old 
Ivy May’s too all-fired neat!” 

“And I found my lodge papers sorted 
out and piled up in order. That cer- 
tainly is a move. in the right direction,” 
stated her father genially, as he leaned 
comfortably back in the morris chair, 
which Ivy May had pulled out by the 
dining-room window. “Queen, you 
could get busy, too.” 

“T don’t’ feel like doing nothing,” 
sighed Queenie, her eyes overflowing 
with tears of self-pity. 

“A-dancin’ round after the dirt like 
Ivy May’s been would help you to for- 
get how you was feeling,” said her 
father shortly. - 

As the summer days passed, Ivy May 
Billings gradually cleaned everything 
in the stuffy little house, advancing like 
a sanitary wave against Tom’s room, 

Now Tom had always shooed the 
women out of his room, which was up- 
stairs at the back of the house, and it 
was as much as Mrs. Billings could do 
to get in and clean it occasionally. Tom 
made his own bed, when it was made, 
and kept a window open summer and 
winter. And the room was strewn with 
newspapers, magazines, books, and 
countless sheets of paper closely figured 
over, till it looked like the lair of some 
mathematical beast. But in this ap- 
parently wild disorder, Tom Cullum 
preserved a sort of masculine ship- 
shapeness, so that he could lay his hand 
on anything he wanted. 
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“The world is a very interesting 
place,’’ said Tom. 


Ivy May, looking into this untidy 
place, promptly decided to clean it. 
Carefully she swept. and dusted and 
then neatly piled all the books and pa- 
pers on the table. And after she had 
pulled down the dust-incrusted sash 
curtains and had put up fresh white 
ones, she imagined, with a glow of an- 
ticipation, Tom Cullum’s delight when 
he came home that evening and found 
his room. 

Returning from the corner grocery 
an hour later, with a box of black- 
berries for supper, Ivy May was met 
at the door by Snub, who yelled with 
relish: 

“Now you'll catch it! Tom’s come 
home, and he’s mad as a wet hornet 
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about what you did to his room! 
and pa and Queen’s all up there!” 

But Ivy May calmly ignored this 
outburst as an invention of Snub’s to 
tease her, and began setting the table 
after a plan in the Fireside Friend. 
Then she became aware of a great 
tramping back and forth overhead and 
a babble of voices. 

“Ivy May, if you’ve got back, come 
right upstairs,” called her stepmother 
with unwonted shrillness. 

“You're. wanted, Ivy May,” added 
her father’s voice, unusually solemn and 
concerned. 

Hurrying up the narrow stairway, 
which was squeezed in between the 
kitchen and bedroom, she was con- 
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fronted at the top by Tom Cullum him- 
self. 

“My figures! Where’s my figures 
gone to?” roared Tom, not swearing, 
out of respect to the women, but none 
the less stormy. 

Then the situation flashed upon poor 
Ivy May. In cleaning up Tom Cul- 
lum’s room, she must have lost or de- 
stroyed some figured over bits of paper 
with which the floor had been strewn. 

And Tom now towered before her, 
coatless, domineering, almost | savage, 
his sleeves rolled above his elbows, the 
hair about his white forehead dark 
with perspiration, while Ivy May faced 
him pale and trembling, with her father 
and Mrs. Billings in the background, 
pictures of pained, but helpless solici- 
tude. 

“I meant to leave all your papers on 
the table, though I did see some scraps 
on the floor. But I can’t remember 
what became of them.” 

“Scraps with figures on them?” 
sharply interrogated Tom, as if Ivy 
May were a hardened offender. 

“Yes, but so scratched over and 
messy that I didn’t suppose they meant 
anything. I hope it doesn’t matter 
much.” 

“The figures were my latest inven- 
tion—that’s all! I don’t know whether 
! can ever work them out again or not. 
If you had left my room—alone—there 
would have been no trouble,” hotly ac- 
cused Tom. 

“T knew Tom wouldn’t like to have 
his things fussed over,” said Queenie. 

“Mebbe you put the figgers away 
somewheres carefully—the clock, for 
instance,” worriedly 
father. 

“As if,” returned Ivy May with care- 
fully concealed misery, “I knew which 
the figures were—or that any scratched- 
over scrap of paper on the floor was 
valuable !” 

Mrs. Billings shed tears of sympathy 
for the harassed girl. And Queenie, 


suggested her 
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not having been to blame, was calmly 
looking everywhere for the paper. 
Snub, closely followed by his noisy pup, 
edged importantly into the room, and 
the pup, encouraged by Snub, dashed 
crazily under the washstand, barking 
and scratching. 

“My dog’s found your paper, Tom!” 
shouted Snub, thoroughly enjoying the 
upheaval which had resulted from Ivy 
May’s officious cleanliness. “Whoopee! 
It’s figgers!” 

Tom Cullum glanced at the paper and 
then grabbed it from the boy, saying 
shortly : 

“Now, everybody get out of here and 
leave me alone. Maybe I can figure it 
from this.” 

“Just like’a picture show, what the 
pup did!” cried Snub, dancing up and 
down and hugging the barking pup. 

“My land! What supper’s doing all 
this time I don’t know!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Billings in a hushed voice. 
“Everybody come down along with 
me.” 

After supper, Ivy May was listlessly 
climbing the stairs on an errand for 
her stepmother when she unexpectedly 
encountered Tom Cullum coming down. 
She averted her eyes and would have 
passed without but Tom 
stopped her. 

He was dressed for the street, and 
his face was as serene as if he had not 
been thundering like an angry god an 
hour before. 

“T’ve got the thing all figured out,” 
he triumphantly told her. 

“T’m very glad,” perfunctorily re- 
turned Ivy May, trying to pass. 

“But you don’t act glad,” joked Tom, 
detaining her by the arm. 

“T’m glad that the figures are found, 
so you can’t blame me,” said Ivy May 
severely. 


speaking, 


“T was kind of noisy about it,” ac- 
knowledged Tom. “I suppose I can 
have my own curtains back.” 

“No, sir. I burned them up.” 
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“Ivy May, what a kid you are!” 

“They were torn into strips and stiff 
with dust.” ; 

“T didn’t mind the dust. I had them 
pinned back so that the air came in 
just right.” 

Ivy May slipped by Tom Cullum 
into his room and tore the new curtains 
like the old ones, pinning them back 
as before. 

“They’re all right now except for the 
dirt on ’em,” she icily assured him, 
and was starting down the stairway 
when he again detained her. 

Tom Cullum’s face, as he’ stood look- 
ing down at her, was perplexed, sad, 
and mysterious with that beauty of line 
and coloring that had always so at- 
tracted the beauty-loving girl. His 
grave eyes were fixed upon her, and all 
the strength and severity of his strong 
personality seemed now dissolved into a 
finer, more subtle feeling. And Ivy 
May trembled and the tears ran -down 
her cheeks. 

“Why, girl, you’re hurt!” 
scarcely above a whisper, and the 
familiar little stairway seemed under 
some strange spell. 

“It’s all right—now,” she desperately 
murmured. 

“No, it’s not all right—if you feel 
unhappy about it. You know I wouldn’t 
want to hurt you. I was angry at my- 
self, as much as anything, for being 
so careless with papers that were so 
valuable to me. It was extra good of 
you, honey, to clean my room. Come, 
you mustn’t feel hurt.” 

“And you told me—to work for 
others! And see how much it counts 
—when I work for you!” 

“| do appreciate what you’ve done, 
dear girl—or will when I get used to 
the change,” amended Tom. “But per- 
haps it isn’t this that makes you feel 
so bad. Can it be that you’re still 
mourning for Clarence Holt?” 

“T haven’t forgotten him,” she ad- 
mitted. 


He spoke 
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“I hoped you had,” but Tom’s quiet 
voice was entirely without jealousy. 

“Tt isn’t womanly for me to mourn 
about anybody—before I really know 
how much he cares.” 

““*‘Womanly’ is a good word to use, 
Ivy May. And now woauldn’t it be 
more sensible to forget him entirely?” 
suggested Tom in a rather elderly way. 
“But I can’t. I do like him awful 
well. There’s no use pretending I 
don’t,” confessed the girl with a sort 
of defiant dignity. : 

“But there’s Queenie. 
like her, too.” 

“He hasn’t written to either of us.’ 

“And Huldie Willets—how’s she 
making it?” 

“Huldfe’s not back yet from her va- 
cation. Della Presley says she’s going 
to teach in District Number Seven this 
year, and that she doesn’t seem at all 
blue over the way Mr. Holt treated her. 
But then Huldie never did count.” 

“Now you can go, if we're 
friends,” gently allowed Tom. 

Ivy May nodded her head that they 
were still friends and passed on up- 
stairs. 

The next day at the dinner table, 
Snub Billings raised his voice in vocif- 
erous complaint. 

“Dumplin’s! And no heavies for me! 
I'd just as soon chaw air as these light 
things,” for Snub had a perverted pref- 
erence for soggy-dough dumplings. 

“T’ve made three heavy ones for you, 
Snub,” said Ivy May. 

“I dunno as you oughter do that,” 
worried his mother. “I dunno what 
they’ll do to Snubbie’s stomach.” 

“Nothing can hurt Snub,” carelessly 
allowed the elder Billings. 

A muffled tapping on the screen ap- 
prised the family of a caller as they 
sat at the table, and the fuzzy coun- 
tenance of Sam Mull, Huldie Willets’ 
cousin, was framed in the doorway. 
Sam was wearing his best brown vest, 
whiah was still unspotted, as if the 
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occasion were a memorable one, and he 
carried himself with a sort of seedy 
dignity. 

“T’ve got an ongvelope for the Miss 
Billingses,” he huskily announced; for 
Sam Mull, as a conscientious rural ped 
agogue, was now and then in a scrappy 
way exceedingly careful about his pro- 
nunciation. 

As the family gazed curiously at him; 
Mrs. Billings invited him in. 

“Aunt Harriet Willets give me this 
to fetch over. It'll intrust you all.” 

Ivy May arose and took the square 
white envelope from Sam’s mahogany 
fingers, wondering what it contained; 
but Queenie only looked languidly at 
her plate, though having 
touched her food. 

“An ad, I suppose,” 
Billings. 

Opening the envelope, Ivy May 
pulled out a thick double sheet of paper 
and read the following printed an- 
nouncement: 


scarcely 


ventured Lon 


Mr. and Mrs. Abijah Greenleaf Willets 


Announce the marriage of their daughter 
Huldah Ann Willets 
To 


Mr. Clarence Johnstone Holt, 
August fourteen, Ninteen—— 
At 1672 Andover Avenue, 

South Bend. 

Her fingers clutched the stiff white 
paper with unnecessary strength, and 
it seemed as if something that had en- 
dured in her heart for Clarence Holt, 
in spite of his treatment of her, now 
melted away and left her very weak. 
And not till Ivy May read the an- 
nouncement of his marriage to Huldie 
Willets did she realize how much she 
had hoped for a reconciliation. 

“Well, what is it? An invitation?” 
patiently asked her stepmother, while 
Sam Mull grinned with a sort of sneak- 
ing triumph. 


“T’ll tell you later,” and Ivy May 
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looked sorrowfully at the pretty, shal- 
low, drooping face of her little half 
sister, at the soiled waist, the slouchily 
adjusted skirt, the straying, neglected 
curls. 

Queenie, suddenly that 
something was wrong concerning Clar- 
ence, snatched the stiff white sheet and 
read the cruelly brief words. Then 
Queenie, pretty, thoughtless, domineer- 
ing, careless of the presence of the grin- 
ing Sam Mull, laid her head on the 
ready shoulder of old Ivy May and 
burst into tears. 

“My cousin Huldie and Clarence 
Holt has went together for several 
years,” spoke up Sam importantly, as 
Ivy May led, her sobbing sister into 
their bedroom, ‘and while Huldie was 
spendin’ her vacation with Clarence’s 
mother, they decided to git married. 
Huldie’s give up her school. And he’s 
goin’ to start a shoe store, mostly on 
Huldie’s savin’s. Well, | forty- 
‘leven more of these here ongvelopes to 
git rid of, so good-by,” and Sam po- 
litely withdrew. 

“T’m kind of relieved,” said Mrs. 
Billings. “I never did want our girls to 
mix up with that strange boy.” 

“Smooth, he was,” deliberated Lon 
Billings. “Why, at one time I supposed 
that Clarence. Holt was about ready to 
take out an insurance in the O. A. B.’s 
for his mother.” 

“Queenie’ll have to git another beau 
now,” remarked Snub, tackling his third 
heavy dumpling with slackened appe- 
tite. 

“Somebody oughter say a word to 
our little girl,” observed Lon, with more 
anxiety than he generally showed about 
his daughters, as Ivy May returned to 
the table. 

“Best say nothing,” 


suspicious 


y 
got 


uneasily advised 
his wife, her usual method of dealing 
with such problems. 

“T dunno about that,” disagreed Bill- 
ings, in one of his rare moments of 
disagreement with his wife. “She’s 
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‘*How much, Horace, my boy?’’ cajoled Tom. 
Ivy May? 


such a pretty, helpless little thing, some- 
body certainly oughter say somethin’ to 
her,” though it did not seem to occur 
to him that he himself might talk to his 
unhappy child. 

Yet he felt her need, and left the 
It was Sat- 
urday, a half-holiday at the factory 
where he worked. And instead of 
grabbing his paper as usual, he went 
out on the back steps, about the most 
private place on the Billings’ premises, 
and sat there unhappily staring at 
Snub’s gay zinnias till Ivy May, com- 
ing to throw the dishwater on the 
plants, found him. 


table in a dissatisfied way. 
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‘*For shutting up about your kissing old 


What do you offer?’’ retorted Snub. 


Lon Billings looked up at the daugh- 
ter of his first wife with so much feel- 
ing in his face that she said quickly and 
with gentleness: 

“Yes, pa, I’m going right in to talk 
to Queenie now. It’s a shame the way 
he’s treated her.” 

“Tf I had that there Holt here! But 
she ought not to be left alone to grieve 
so. Go right away. I dunno when I’ve 
ever been so het up over anything!” 

Ivy May found Queenie sitting for- 
lornly on the bed, tears running down 
her haggard little face, which even the 
golden halo of curls did not beautify 
now. And she put her arms about the 
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sobbing girl with passionate protection. 
For all the troubled, turbulent feeling 
that she had given to Clarence Holt 
was now transmitted into the pures* 
gold of sisterly affection. 

And Ivy May saw Queenie as she 
really was—vain, pretty, affectionate, 
ignorant of life, posing, because of her 
trifling flirtations with young boys, as 
wise in the ways of men, yet no better 
able than her older sister to read the 
character of Clarence Holt correctly. 

“Oh, Ivy May, you are so—good— 
to me!” whispered the unhappy girl, 
clinging to her sister, the first words of 
self-reproach feather-headed Queenie 
had probably ever spoken, 

“You didn’t understand,” charitably 
allowed Ivy May. 

“Yes, I knew all the time that it was 
hurting you to give up Mr. Holt, but I 
thought it was kind of cute to cut you 
put.” 

“I know. I felt just that way-about 
Huldie.” 

“But Mr. Holt couldn’t have wanted 
to marry Huldie. Why, she’s not a bit 
swell, and he was so handsome and per- 
fectly perfect, wasn’t he?” 

“T thought so—once.” 

“But don’t you like him any more?” 
plaintively demanded Queenie. 

“No, for he hasn’t treated any of us 
right—you nor Huldie nor me.” 

“But Huldie hung-on to him when he 
didn’t want her.” 

“Maybe he did want her. At least, 
he wanted her money to start his busi- 
ness on.” 

“And come to think of it, Mr. Holt 
was close,” accused Queenie. “He 
never spent money on me like other 
boys have, and he said he was taking 
a cheap vacation. But to think of his 
being so two-faced all the time, making 
love to me—and then marrying Hul- 
die!” wailed Queenie. 

“Maybe his marrying her was more 
his mother’s and Huldie’s plan than his 
own. And he did want her money.” 
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“He had such beautiful eyes, and his 
glasses and ribbon was so classy!” 
mourned Queenie. “And his eyes 4l- 
ways looked straight at you!” 

“Not always,” qualified the girl. 
“Eddie Rizner really has finer eyes.” 

“Good old Eddie.” Queenie spoke 
affectionately. 

“Anyway, Eddie is a true friend.” 

The muffled voice of Snub outside 
the door now broke in. 

“Say, Ivy May, I’ve left some of my 
last dumplin’. Do you suppose Queen 
would like it? She ain’t et no dinner 
yet.” 

“A little later she may. It’s kind of 
you, Snubbie, to think of it.” And at 
this offer on the part of her little 
brother, Queenie began to sob afresh. 

“Aw, I couldn’t stuff no more,” pro- 
tested Snub, who had been moved to 
do something for his pretty, suffering 
sister, but was disgruntled at having his 
affection discovered. 

“T did love Mr. Holt so, and he did 
make so much of me!” lamented 
Queenie. “He said he had never met 
a girl like me before, and that my face 
was like a magnet that night at Silver 
Beach.” 

“That’s about what he said to me,” 
sadly confessed her sister. 

“But I supposed he meant to marry 
me just as soon as he got started in 
business.” 

“Didn’t he ask you to marry him?” 

“Not in words, but I thought that 
was what he meant. He wouldn’t have 
kissed me so often if he hadn’t really 
loved me, would he?” 

“T guess he would,” sadly allowed Ivy 
May, “if you would let him. Did he 
ever speak of me?” 

“Yes, he said he didn’t want to hurt 
your feelings. That’s why I thought 
he was so honorable. But gradually 
he seemed to be all taken up with me, 
especially the last afternoon when I 
wore my green silk dress. He said my 
complexion was like Parian marble. 
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And when I accused him of flirting 
with you, he declared that he had never 
even kissed you, so I thought he must 
like me best.” 

“He never did kiss me,” dryly ad- 
mitted Ivy May. 

“But how can I face the street again 

now -he’s married to Huldie Willets ?” 

“We'll go places together, and I'll 
care of you. We'll have such 
good times together,” planned the elder 
girl. 

“And to think of your being 
good—to me after I worked so hard 
to get Mr. Holt away from you! Kiss 
me, old Ivy May, and forgive me! Do 
you think Tom Cullum will blame me 
much?” 
“Oh, no. 
1 


take 


sOo— 


Tom doesn’t blame you at 
He realizes how young you are.” 

Queenie sat up straighter and looked 
thoughtfully at her half sister. 

“Maybe Tom marry me. 
He'd be such a swell-looking husband. 
Only he’s light complected and so am I, 
and I always did want to marry a dark 
man. Mr. Holt was dark and had such 
beautiful hair. I should like to get mar- 
ried just as soon as | possibly could, 

as to show Huldie Willets — and 
Clarence, too—that he’s not the only 
man !” 

A new fear stabbed the heart of Ivy 
May. Queenie had taken Clarence 
from her, and now she was suggesting 
the conquest of steady, superior Tom. 
But Ivy May put this unhappy idea 
resolutely away and 
womanly tenderness: 

“You don’t want to think of paying 
anybody back. And of course you'll 
marry some fine man when you're old 
enough. You’re such a young girl yet.” 

“I merely mentioned Tom Cullum, 
his living handy here, as a kind of last 
resort. And Della Presley’s always 
hinting that he ought to marry one of 
us,” 


1 
al 


would 


answered with 


Ivy May sighed at the thought of 
what the future might bring to her, but 
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loyally held her littie sister closely in 
her arms, knowing herself what it was 
to long to be mothered, till comfort 
came to Queenie, who pushed back the 
bright curls from her eyes and talked 
more cheerfully. 

And in ministering to Queenie, Ivy 
May had unconsciously comforted her- 
self, for her own marred romance now 
took on a more remote aspect. And 
she wisely concluded that love does not 
mean just caring for some handsome 
young man. Unhappiness had taught 
her that love is of many kinds, and that 
none is sweeter or more worthy than 
the love of one sister for another. 

“Maybe, if I tried, I could go to sleep 
now. I’ve lost so much sleep thinking 
about Mr. Holt and worrying about his 
not coming back to me. Then, when I 
wake up, I'll feel better about it; I 
know I will, ’cause you’ve been so ex- 
tra good to me, dear Ivy May.” 

The older girl went quietly away. 
She found her stepmother in the 
kitchen, looking with unseeing eyes at 
the stove. 

“Queenie’s feeling better already and 
is going to try to sleep.” 

“T just don’t know what to say to 
her. It’s a difficult situation—’pears 
like,” but tears started to her eyes as 
she saw the sympathy in Ivy May’s 
face. 

“You don’t need to say a word. She’s 
going to be all right,’ cheerfully de- 
clared Lon’s daughter. 

“I felt from the first that he wasn’t 
worthy — but nobody would listen to 
me,” complained Mrs, Billings, 

As the days passed uneventfully in 
the Billings’ household, Queenie was 
gentle and kind to them all, but espe- 
cially affectionate to Ivy May, yet she 
did not regain her usual spirits. The 
shock to her vanity had been great, and, 
nourished by memories, her simple 
heart still refused to give up entirely 
the thought of Clarence Holt. 

She liked to fuss with Ivy May’s hair 
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and collars as she had been 
fuss with her own clothes. 

“Come, Ivy May,” she urged late one 
afternoon, “let “me curl your hair, 
please!” 

“Curls would make me look like a 
Hottentot, but go ahead. I don’t care.” 

When her hair was finished by 
Queenie’s skillful fingers, it was so near 
supper time that Ivy May gave only a 
hurried glance into the glass without 
getting the effect of the curls, and hur- 
ried out to help Mrs. Billings with the 
cooking. 

Now Queenie had taste, and she had 
taken all the interest in Ivy May’s black 
locks that she would once have taken in 
her own adornment, which was con- 
siderable. She had woven the dusky 
curls about her sister’s head till they 
made a richly beautiful setting for Ivy 
May’s vivid face. 

She was wearing a pale green print 
dress, cut square in the neck, revealing 
the creaminess of her clear skin, and 
when, quite unconscious of the charm- 
ing picture she made, she came to the 
table bearing one of her father’s favor- 
ite dishes, a large bowl of scalloped 
potatoes, Lon stared in surprise and 
muttered something about’ Ivy May’s 
own mother. 

Tom Cullum, on his way to supper 
downtown, looked at her, too, and then 
he paused, straight and serious, by a 
window, as if no young woman ever 
had the least attraction for him, and 
picked tip a newspaper, glancing over 
the locals, which he generally scorned. 

Ivy May tremblingly took her seat at 
the table, fully aware of their roomer’s 
carefully concealed interest in her. 

“Didn’t know old Ivy May’s hair 
curled, did you, Tom?” blurted out 
Snub, with his customary frankness. 

The young man only glared at him 
in answer, but Snub’s audacious soul 
refused to register humility. 

Her father, looking up from his 
heaped plate, said thoughtfully : 


wont to 
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‘“TIvy May was about as dark com- 
plected and humbly a kid as I ever laid 
eyes on, but she’s certainly getting to 
favor her own mother, and she’s acting 
like her, too.” 

And the girl experienced a strangely 
beautiful sensation, as if her father did 
cherish her in his way, and as if there 
were depths of feeling in this easy- 
going, hard-working man that she had 
never suspected. 

“Don’t old Ivy May look prettier 
since I curled her hair, Tom?” asked 


, Queenie, wishing full credit for the 


transformation. 

“Not to me,” and he glanced coldly 
at Ivy May’s bent head. 

“Don’t like nothin’ about old Ivy 
May, do you, Tom?” inquired the un- 
abashed Snub. 

“Shut up!” savagely ordered that au- 
tocratic young man. 

“And so is Eddie Rizner sweet on 
her, and that there Holt guy was, too,” 
continued Snub, unmoved, with a wink 
at Queenie. 

Gravely Tom Cullum folded the 
paper, and after placing it with unnec- 
essary precision on a stand, slowly 
walked out. 

That evening Ivy May was sitting on 
the bumpy lounge in the dining room, 
sorting over Snub’s schoolbooks, for 
the first of September was not far off, 
when Tom Cullum, in his best suit, his 
strong chin lifted determinedly above 
his high white collar, his fair, curly 
hair carefully brushed, came downstairs 
without his hat. Evidently he was go- 
ing to stay at home. 

30th pleasure and apprehension 
showed in Ivy .May’s face as_ she 
glanced up from Snub’s battered books, 
the light from the shaded lamp accen- 
tuating her rosy cheeks. 

“Where are the rest of the folks?” 
Tom wanted to know. 

“Ma and Queenie have gone up to 
Della’s, pa’s started to lodge, and Snub 
is about somewhere.” 
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“Because I want to speak to you 
alone.” And Tom stood looking down 
at her with a grave smile that held Ivy 
May’s eyes in a masterful way until 
he calmly concluded, “I want to talk 
to you about marrying me some day.” 

A queer sense of shock passed over 
the girl, and she trembled as he sat on 
the lounge with the pile of Snub’s books 
between them, At first she could not 
think clearly. 

Opening Snub’s thumbed geography 
to a worn map, Tom Cullum showed 
her cities where he had been. 

“The world is a very interesting 
place,” said Tom, “and there’s no doubt 
of my being a rich man. Even now I 
have'a larger income from my inven- 
tions than some men here who call 
themselves wealthy. I can build you a 
pretty home, and we can travel, and 
you need never worry again about not 
having a good time.” 

He was very impressive and imper- 
sonal and splendid as he sat on the 
bumpy lounge talking about the future, 
but Ivy May had a curious, hurt feel- 
ing that Tom would not have spoken 
to her this evening as he was speaking 
if Queenie had not curled her hair. 

“No. silly nonsense in your head 
about a romantic marriage, is there?” 

“Not now,” she faintly admitted. 

“That's right,” he heartily assured 
her. “We must look at everything in 
a sensible way. I want you to keep on 
using your brains, to read good books 
and to form your mind right, ‘cause 
we're going to be good c¢ 
you know, honey. 


ympanions, 


But you’re so young 
and so ignorant of life, Ivy May, that 
I don’t know just how to talk to you 
about this—which will mean so much 
to us. But you shall not be hurried. 
There’s plenty of time.” 

“And yet, Tom Cullum, you wouldn’t 
have said this to me_ to-night —if 
Queenie hadn’t curled my hair. You 
haven’t done much else but find fault 
with me other times.” 


“T like you just as well with your hair 
straight,” he sedately told her. ; 

“And I don’t suppose you would ever 
have noticed me if it hadn’t been for 
the other boys! The first time you 
looked as.if you might care—though I 
wasn’t sure what you meant then—was 
when you made Eddie Rizner take me 
to the picture play, the night you put 
him in the morris chair,” said fvy May, 
in a hurt voice. 

“Eddie’s getting busy did make some 
slight difference, perhaps. But the first 
time I ever noticed you, honey—to care 
for you—was the first time I ever saw 
you.” 

“When you came to rent your 
room?” demanded astonished Ivy May. 

“That day. You had on a little blue- 
and-white dress and your black hair 
was in two braids. Only sixteen 

“ «Sweet sixteen, you'll be saying 
next,” she icily commented. 

Tom laid down the geography and 
looked at Ivy May’s slim hands, folded 
tensely in her lap. 

“And you said I wouldn’t like the 
room,” he smilingly recalled, “and you 
seemed to resent your stepmother’s tak- 
ing a roomer, You were a mighty in- 
teresting kid.” 

“And you thought so 
coldly inquired. 

“T must have thought so, for I took 
the room on account of you!” He 
seemed to enjoy being near her and 
talking to her, and either he did not 
notice her hostility or considered it a 
part of her charm, “I’d been over first 
to Willets’ for a room, and Huldie 
nabbed me at the door and hooked me 
in to see the smallest bird’s nest of a 
room under the eaves that I was ever 
in. And before [ had made any re- 
mark whatever, she said she would tell 
her mother that I had taken the room. 
That didn’t make a hit gvith me. Nor 
Huldie didn’t strike me as particularly 
attractive, either.” 

“You seemed to be looking about,” 


” 


then?” she 
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And then, before he could 
advance another step, 
Eddie, forgetting com- 
pletely the splendor of his 
attire, had shot out a hard, 
swift fist and knocked 
Clarence Holt down. 








- Ivy May’s Good Time 


said Ivy May witheringly, “for some 
girl you could educate—I suppose—for 
your wife.” 

" “Not entirely. And I don’t seem to 
remember anything about Queenie till 
one Christmas when somebody gave her 
a silly pink knitted cap that she looked 
like fury in. I like the way you're being 
a sister to her, Ivy May, now that 
you're really trying.” 

~ “One good has come out of Clarence 
Holt’s actions. Queenie and I will al- 
ways be better friends,” said Ivy May 
softly. 

“From the first I kept on caring for 
continued Tom. “And you were 
growing more and more discontented 
every day, and I understood your dis- 
content, for you’ve hlways lacked a 
good many things that you should have 

—pretty clothes, the right kind of so- 
and all that. And your 
mother, who undoubtedly would 


” 


” 
you, 


ciety, own 
have 
understood you better, was dead 

“You talked to me, though, as if I 
had everything right here at home,” she 
accused him. : 

“I didn’t want to add to your dis- 
content. And I did think that you 
should make the most of what you had 

as you have been doing lately. And 
when you began to go after your home 
duties in the right way, and when I saw 
you at supper time looking so—well, 
pretty Why, even Snub knew how 
it was with me. So I decided to talk to 
you at once.” 

“My looks!” scorned Ivy May, for- 
getting that she had always longed for 
beauty and had even  begrudged 
Queenie her slight share. 

“But as long as you don’t care for 
me, let’s say nothing more about mar- 
rying,”’ and Tom rose slowly from the 
couch and started to leave her. “I can 
easily rent a room somewhere else.” 
But his voice was not quite so matter- 
of-fact as he tried to make it. 

“Oh, Tom, wait!” cried Ivy May, 
springing up. “You oughtn’t to end 
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everything so sudden! My stepmother 
depends on your room rent. And, Tom, 
if you care for me so much, why did 
you encourage me to go to places with 
Eddie Rizner?” she blazed, catching 
hold of his arm as he paused by the 
stairway door. 

“Eddie is a good boy. And I did try 
to hint that Clarence wasn’t the right 
kind for you.” 

“But, Tom, you’ve never once asked 
me—if I care for—you!” And Ivy 
May’s voice was sternly wistful now. 

“You've shown me plainly that you 
don’t care.” Tom’s hand was on the 
doorknob. 

“And never once have you tried to 
make me care for you,” she 
reproachfully. 

“That’s more in Clarence Holt’s line. 


I’ve tried not to influence you for—or 
’ 


went on 


against me.’ 

“And yet you ask me to marry you!” 
exclaimed Ivy May with passionate in- 
“But I suppose you thought 
you cowd win me any old time!” 

“T thought I might influence you a 
little,’ quietly admitted Tom Cullum. 
“But you’re so young, and I didn’t want 
to force you. If you cared for me 
naturally, all right; if you didn’t, I 
might be doing you harm. I’m older 
than you, Ivy May, not only in years, 
but also in knowledge of life, and if 
I’ve never made what Clarence might 
call—love — it isn’t because I haven't 
felt it for you. But if it makes you so 
unhappy 

“Oh, Tom,” whispered Ivy May, 
with both hands on his arm now, “I am 
glad that you like my hair this way. 
And I do want to learn to be a good 
companion to you. And I could have 
cared for you ever since that first day 
when you came for a room, but I 
wouldn’t let myself, for, Tom, caring 
for folks, if they don’t return your feel- 
ing, hurts so! And since I’ve got over 
thinking about Clarence, I’ve tried to be 
more womanly—just for you!” 


tensity. 
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“Such an honest, wistful kid, taking 
her small world so hard!” said Tom, 
and he put his arms gently about small 
Ivy May. And his first kiss calmed her 
turbulent heart and paid her for all the 
dreary, dissatisfied days that she had 
been without the knowledge of his love. 

“Tf I tell ma, miss, there'll be less of 
that going on!” yelled Snub, half an 
hour later. 

He had sneaked into the dining room 
unnoticed, and now stood grinning joy- 
fully at finding his half sister in so com- 
promising a position, for she and Tom 
were sitting rather near together on the 
bumpy lounge. 

“How much, Horace, my boy?” ca- 
joled Tom. 

“For shutting up about your kissing 
old Ivy May? What do you offer :” re- 
torted Snub. 

“A quarter, 


” offered Tom. 

“T don’t see myself keeping still about 
anything for a dinky quarter.” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Keep your fifty cents!” and Snub 
moved slowly toward the stair door on 
his way to bed. 

“Here’s a dollar,” magnanimously 
offered Tom. And now see that you go 
to bed.” 

But when Snub had pocketed the 
money, he stood glancing from smiling 
Tom to happy Ivy May, and finally in- 
quired, “Where are you two going to 
live—after it comes off?” referring to 
their wedding. 

“Go on!” commanded Tom Cullum. 

“Gee! Your house, I'll bet, Tom, 
will be a swell place to visit,” and Snub 
stumbled upstairs to bed without a light, 
pondering on the possibilities of the 
future with Tom for a brother-in-law. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Well, the summer has come and 
went—and here we all be, settin’ round 
as usual,” commented Lon Billings, as 
he rocked jerkily back and forth on the 
narrow porch. 
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Again Tom Cullum lay near by on 
the grass, for it was a mild September 
evening, with a red sun that had just 
set behind Willets’ house across the 
street. Mrs. Billings, with her dish 
apron over her shoulders, fearing the 
damp, sat in a smaller rocker. Queenie, 
on the top step, was leaning against Ivy 
May’s shoulder. And Snub was again 
crowding the geranium in its jar, but 
the geranium had decided earlier in the 
season to grow, anyway, and now pre- 
sented a luxurious screen of leaves be- 
hind Snub, whose faithful pup was by 
his side, 

“But things are not the same as 
usual,” sighed Queenie, “ ’cause lots has 
happened this summer. And Eddie 
Rizner’s not here yet.” 

“That’s so,” commented Lon, who 
was in an affable mood. “Eddie is gen- 
erally with us after supper.” 

“Here he comes,” noticed Snub. 
“Hello, Eddie, what’s chasin’ you this 
evenin’ ?” 

“Just dropped in,” and the young 
man flushed as he looked from Ivy May 
to Queenie. 

“Have a seat on the grass,” invited 
Tom Cullum. 

“Why—er—no; ’cause I don’t know 
what the grass would do to me. 
Lookie!” And the family, gazing at 
him, saw that Eddie was, in the best 
sense of the word, dressed up. 

“For once Eddie looks right,” ap- 
proved Tom. “I took him downtown 
and picked out his clothes. That’s why 
he’s got such a matinée-idol look now. 
Stand off, Eddie, and then walk round 
a bit, so everybody sees all of you.” 

As Eddie solemnly walked about, 
Tom continued: 

“T decided he’d been a goat long 
enough for all the undesirable togs in 
town, so I just stood by and selected 
some suitable raiment. The clerk 
wanted to shoot. me, but Eddie is him- 
self for once.” 


“p 


jut, durn it- all,” happily sighed 


” 
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Eddie, “I can’t have no fun! I’ve 
thought of my clothes every minute I’ve 
had ’em on. And I’m afraid to move. 
Nothin’ I can do now but stand still and 
feel like a fool!” 

“Aw, that'll wear off. I felt just like 
that the first time I wore my lodge re- 
galia. But if I was going to do things 
up brown as a member of the Order of 
the Affiliated Brethren, I had to wear 
the togs. And now I can go to a ban- 
quet or a funeral and forget all about 
’em,” encouraged Lon. 

“Eddie is certainly classy in that high 
collar,’ complimented Queenie. “Don’t 
he remind you of Magnus Magnuson, 
the great movie star, folks?” and she 
gazed at Eddie with renewed interest. 

“If he’d curl his pomp, he would,” 
struck in Snub, properly impressed by 
the elegance’ of his old friend. 

“But I’m_so creased I don’t dast to 
set, nor even to move sideways,” com- 
plained Eddie, with an aplomb superin- 
duced by his correct attire and the ad- 
miration of the entire family. “I can’t 
do nothin’ now I’m here,” he went on, 
rendered unusually voluble by his sar- 
torial success, ‘but swat the flies,” and 
he took up a wire swatter from the 
porch floor and began hitting at imagi- 
nary flies. 

“Say, folks, see who’s a-comin’! It’s 
old Clarence Holt hisself!”’ excitedly 
announced Snub. 

For it was the end of the week, and 
Clarence and Huldie had come down 
on the interurban to spend Sunday with 
the Willets. And it certainly was Clar- 
ence crossing the street toward them, 
as debonair and well-dressed as ever, 
the black ribbon on his glasses smartly 
in evidence. 

He looked exactly to Ivy. May as he 
had looked the first day on the sands, 
when he had been unknown and mys- 
teriously attractive. In her faithful, 
bruised heart, she had always kept a 
little of her old feeling for Clarence 
Holt, making allowances for him that 
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she would not have made for herself; 
but now, as she saw him daintily pick- 
ing his way across the dusty street to 
save the gloss of his shining shoes, a 
distaste for him arose within her. And 
when she felt Queenie’s fingers nerv- 
ously clutch her’ hand, her heart hard- 
ened against him. 

Queenie’s pretty, childish face was 
pitiful to see, as she clung to good old 
Ivy May in this new trial. Eddie Riz- 
ner, after one glance at Queenie, started 
to meet Clarence Holt as he came up 
the walk to the house, though it was 
unlike Eddie, who was of a retiring 
nature, to go forward to meet anybody. 

Clarence came smilingly on, and Ivy 
May put her arms protectingly about 
poor Queenie. Tom Cullum rose up on 
the grass, his face a stern mask, as he 
eyed the husband of Huldie Willets. 
Mrs. Billings tried to smile a greeting, 
while Lon’s jaw dropped, and the lodge 
paper fell unnoticed from his limp 
hand. 

Eddie. Rizner alone seemed perfectly 
at ease. 

“Hello, Holt,” he said, a peculiar em- 
phasis in his slow tones. He was as 
tall as Clarence, and much broader, and 
his new clothes showed off his muscu- 
lar form to great advantage, for there 
is no doubt that good clothes on solid 
worth take on an added charm. “What 
are you comin’ over here for?” unex- 
pectedly demanded Eddie. 

Clarence Holt smiled derisively. 

“Oh, I don’t know as it’s anything 
to you,” he returned ‘slightingly. “I 
just came over to say how-de-do to the 
girls—and to talk-over old times 
And then, before he could advance an- 
other step, Eddie, forgettin,, completely 
the splendor of his attire, had shot out 
a hard, swift fist and knocked Clarence 
Holt down. 

This blow from quiet Eddie was like 
a thunderbolt from a blue sky; but 
Clarence was genteel even in this awk- 
ward crisis, and fell at one side of a 
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straggling chrysanthemum plant, so as 
not to crush it. 

“Oh, pa!” exclaimed Mrs. Billings. 
“Go help Mr Holt!” But Lon sat un- 
moved. “Tom,” she appealed, turning 
to their roomer, who was sitting up on 
the grass and regarding Eddie with an 
approving eye, “Eddie may have hurt 
him.” 

“Perhaps he Tom, 


has,” agreed 


glancing from the fallen trifler to grin- 
ning Eddie Rizner. 


“Here’s your hat. Don’t forget your 
hat, ’cause you won’t want to come 
back for it—you know,” said Eddie af- 
fably, his eyes sparkling as if electrified. 

Hastily Clarence Holt gathered him- 
self up, his face white, his lips trem- 
bling, his suit sandy; but he did not 
offer to fight back. He was quelled 
rather than incited. And as he snatched 
his hat from Eddie, Ivy May noticed 
for the first time 
mouth was, how 
There seemed nothing pleasing about 
him. And when he limped back to 
Willets’, without another word, he did 
“not pick his way to save his shoes. 


how common §shis 


, slim his 


shoulders. 


And Eddie Rizner, having laid the 
hypocritically smiling young man low, 
without getting even a fleck of dust on 
his new suit, now picked up the wire 
swatter, saying casually: 

“Swat the flies!” 

“You swatted one, didn’t you, Ed- 
die?” cried Snub, who had 
ecstatic, but silent witness to 
prowess. 


been an 
Eddie’s 


“T never did trust that young man,” 
said Mrs, Billings. 

“His head isn’t shaped right in the 
back, and his ears are too small,” criti- 
cized Tom Cullum. 

“Ever think of joining the O. A. B.’s, 
Eddie?” asked J,on Billings, which was 
the highest tribute he could pay any 
young man. 

“No, sir,” answered the hero of the 
hour. 
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“You're eligible. 
sent your name.” 

Mrs. Billings had disappeared, but 
now called from the house: 

“Eddie, could you eat a piece of 
blackberry <hortcake ?” 

“Oh, ma!” yelled Snub in a heartfelt 
wail. “You told me there wasn’t any 
more!” 

“No 
mother. 

“Me—I’m always ready for eats,” ac- 
cepted Eddie, and bolted into the house, 
closely followed by Snub and his pup. 
But he soon reappeared on the porch, 
choicely carrying a plate, with an old 
towel in one hand to preserve his 
clothes and a two-tined fork and a sil- 
ver Mrs. Billings did not 1n- 
tend Eddie to be kept from eating short- 
cake for lack of utensils. 

Snub had a smaller piece in a saucer, 
and the pup was already looking trust- 
fully up for crusts. 

“This here’s mighty good, Mrs. Bill- 
” gratefully testified Eddie. 

“We like to treat our friends right.” 
Lon spoke with unusual emphasis. 

“Picnic supper?” demanded a husky 
voice, and the family saw Mrs. Della 
Presley, coming toward the porch. 
Della wore a starched white skirt and 
an immense starched white middy and 
no hat, and seemed rather pleased with 
herself. 

“I’m sorry, Della, but the shortcake 
has all went,” excused Mrs. Billings. 

“All the same to me,” said Mrs. 
Presley cordially. “I’m denying myself 
all pastry—dieting to get thinner. And 
I’ve lost three pounds and a quarter 
since a week ago Tuesday. Has Clar- 
ence Holt been over yet?” 

“Just went back to Willets’,” jo- 
cosely put in Eddie between bites. 

“’Cause Mrs. Willets told me Huldie 
don’t want any trouble, and was going 
to send him over to call on the girls as 
if nothin’ had happened.” 

“Something happened all right, all 


I’m going to pre- 


more for you,” corrected his 


spoon, 


ings, 
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right——” Snub was starting in im- 
portantly. 

“Horace, my boy, you’ve got enough 
to do now to attend to your shortcake,” 
cut in Tom. 

“If | keep still—how much?” de- 
manded the greedy Snub. 

“You'll keep still this time for noth- 
ing,” Tom told him. 

“Well, Huldie got Clarence, after 
all. And will power done it!” stated 
Della Presley. “Clarence wasn’t keen 
at all to get married right off, but his 
mother and Huldie got the best of him, 
so Mrs. Willets admitted to me. Still, 
sometimes women folks has to pull a 
thing like that off. It was that way 
with my George. Well, I must be 
a-starting on. I’m going downtown to 
buy George some handkerchiefs. He 
prefers red, but I think blue is nattier, 
so I just get ’em for his birthday pres- 
ent.” 

“No hurry, Della. 
offered Mrs. Billings. 


Have a chair,” 
“Set a while and 


then I'll walk along down with you. 
I’m needing a few things for Snub, 
now school’s so near.” 

“Sure I'll wait,” and Della dropped 
heavily into the chair. “Surprising how 
tired I get toward night.” 


“But to think that Clarence Holt 
should have made up to both of our 
girls so—and been such a tarnal liar!” 
commented Lon Billings. 

“Probably Clarence didn’t start out 
to be a liar,” allowed Tom Cullum. 
“T'll bet he considers himself a little 
gentleman. But he’s just a sentimental 
puppy that fell for the girls.” 

“He fell—all right,” broke in Eddie, 
lingeringly swallowing the last morsel 
of the sticky blackberry shortcake. 

“But Huldie Willets was too much 
for him,” continued Tom. “Maybe he 
would have been true to either of the 
girls if he’d had a chance.” 

“A male flirt,” accused Queenie, with 
more spirit than she had shown for 
weeks. 


“But Huldie had a little money saved, 
which helped her out with Clarence,” 
impressively observed Della. 

“Sentimental and_= greedy, that’s 
Holt’s make-up. And it’s a combina- 
tion that’s a trouble maker every time,” 
claimed Tom. 

“Clarence didn’t pay a cent of board 
to Willets’, neither,” struck in Della. 
“But Mrs. Holt asked Huldie up there 
to spend her vacation.” 

“He said he was taking a cheap vaca- 
tion,” recalled Queenie. 

“But why couldn’t he have left out 
the flirtation —and just been a good 
friend to all of us girls?” demanded 
strightforward Ivy May. 

“’Cause Clarence hadn’t any friend- 
ship in him for anybody but — Clar- 
ence!” said Eddie, whose words were 
now listened to as those of an oracle. 

“That’s right,” agreed Queenie Bill- 


ings, looking sweetly at young Rizner. 


aT) 


“Movies?” questioned Eddie, walk- 
ing boldly to her side and smiling down 
at her. “Magnus Magnuson is featured 
—does a swell fight this evening.” 

“T’d just love to go, Eddie. I'll get 
my hat,” and Queenie dashed lightly 
into the house with much of her old- 
time delivht in a chance to go some- 
where. 

“Here, Queen, you ain’t ast your ma 
yet,” good-naturedly called Lon Bill- 
ings. 

But she brought her hat without an- 
swering and, bending over Ivy May, 
kissed her good-by. And the older girl 
understood. Her sister was going to 
forget Clarence Holt for good and all. 

“T dunno as Queenie and Eddie make 
a bad-looking couple,” admired Della, 
as they started downtown in the grow- 
ing dusk. “And he seems as sweet on 
her now as he used to be on Ivy May, 
here. But what’s got into Eddie Rizner 
to look s@ natty ?” 

“Tom Cullum, here, has towed Eddie 
on to some togs that fit him,” explained 
Billings. 
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“Land! If Tom could only tow my 
George on to a derby hat, I’d be ticked 
to death. But George says a hat is one 
thing I can’t buy for him.” 

“Eddie seems to be all took up with 
Queenie now. When he first come 
here, it was Ivy May. I dunno as I’d 
like to have ’em get to going together— 
and keep it up,” said Mrs. Billings anx- 
iously. 

“Why, ma,” broke in Snub, “you 
know Queen’s always got to have a 
feller—if she can find one anywheres.” 

“That’s about right,’ grinned | 
Billings. “But, still, there’s no harm 
in Eddie. We all like him—now.” 

“But he was smit on Ivy May first,” 
contributed Della reminiscently. 

“It’s the ‘Billingses girls’—he likes 
"em both,” quoted Tom. 

“Well, Eddie might about as well 
marry one as t’other, seeing he’s such a 
good boy. And I don’t hear nothing 
lately about Ivy May’s wanting a good 
time,” concluded Della. 

“?’Cause she’s been having a good 
time on sly,” enlightened Snub. 

“Not on the sly,” corrected his father. 
“Ivy May, she ain’t that kind. But it 
did look a while back as if she was go- 
ing to grow into a fault-finding, dis- 
agreeable woman, though I couldn’t say 
the same now, for as she gets older, she 
1aturally seems to get more sense.” 


.on 


“Ivy May was a-having a good time 
with Tom Cullum the other evening.” 
But every one politely ignoring Snub, 
he elaborated his statement, ‘““They was 
setting close together on the lounge, and 
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I dunno whether it was five or six times 
—before they saw me—he kissed her, 
Tom Cullum did!” 

“Where’s your dictionary?’ asked 
Tom good-naturedly, in the awkward 
silence that followed Snub’s embarrass- 
ing disclosure. 

“T ain’t buying it till school begins, 
Say, Tom, I’m going to live with you 
and Ivy May,” boldly decided Snub. 

“You may visit us,” qualified Tom 
Cullum. 

As the situation dawned upon the 
Billings family, Lon burst out delight- 
edly: 

“Tom, how about your joining the 
O,; A, Bsr” 

“I'd rather join your family,” heart- 
ily assured Tom, 

Stout Della leaned cumbrously over 
and whispered to Ivy May, “I said all 
the time to go after Tom Cullum,” and 
she smiled importantly, as if taking all 
the credit for the match. 

‘Ivy May has been a good girl, and I 
shall miss her,” said Mrs. Billings with 
quiet affection, as she came and kissed 
Lon’s daughter on the cheek. “But I 
dunno,” she worriedly continued, “as 
she oughter get engaged to a man so 
much older than she is.” 

But happy Ivy May scarcely heard 
her stepmother. And as she found 
Tom Cullum’s grave eyes regarding her 
with a sort of autocratic satisfaction, 
she read so much tenderness and loyalty 
in their steady depths that she felt that, 
good times or bad times, she would al- 
ways be happy with Tom. 





OBVERSE AND REVERSE 


(Coin of Life) 


CHALICE of bliss, 
A peaceful calm, 
‘A waiting Penelope, 
Enduring bronze, 
A song of Hgmer, 
- A paradise. 
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A cup of woe, 
A tumult, 
A Helen of Troy 
Writ in tears, 
A Song of Solomon, 
A purgatory. 
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Aren’t reformers all the better for a little fellowship with their sinning flocks? 


H E wondered how on earth he’d ever 
pass the time, the long, empty 
hours until he should see her— 

the One Girl. 

It was a whole year since their last 
meeting, when he had gone to complete 
his theological course in the East, and 
she had been busy with missionary and 
settlement work. It had been a short 
year, he had to confess, but now that 
it was over, and he an ordained min- 
ister of the gospel, he was all eagerness 
to see her and ask her to name the day. 

They had chosen to meet here at this 
lively beach resort in order to hasten 
the reunion. 

Harold lounged on the sand, looking 
at his watch every now and then, even 
while laughing at himself for being so 
absurd—she wasn’t due until seven p. 
m.—and watched the groups of chil- 
dren at play about him. My, but it was 
a good old world! And it was all so 
simple ; much of this talk about the dark 
and evil side of life was mere tommy- 
rot. The sun was shining, the air was 
like wine, the sea was blue and caress- 
ing; all one had to do was to be good 
and trust in the Lord! Harold felt a 
vast impatience with pessimism. Why, 
just to be alive was the rarest, the great- 
est privilege imaginable. Harold, you 
see, had an unimpared liver, a horizon 


bounded by propriety and prayer, and 
a vast ignorance of the world, strange 
in one who had reached the inquiring 
age of twenty-five. 

Suddenly he was roused by a girl 
who stretched herself upon the sand 
beside him. She had on a dress of thin 
black stuff that displayed unconven- 
tional areas of gold-hued skin. Slim, 
graceful legs boldly displayed pro- 
truded from the flower-petal skirts. 

“See?” she drawled. “Pepita? Pep, 
for short. She wants to make friends 
with you!” 

A white, beribboned poodle was 
thrust close to Harold’s face, knocking 
off his eyeglasses and tickling his nose. 
Harold gave the proffered head a ten- 
tative pat. Then he courteously with- 
drew an inch or so. 

She said nothing more, but aimlessly 
stroked the poodle and stared lazily out 
to sea. Harold glanced at her shyly. 
She had the exotic charm of a tropical 
bird, slim, impudent, with a flaunting 
grace in her quick movements and a 
certain beauty in her dark little face, 
with its small, sudden nose that stood 
out boldly above the very short upper 
lip and wide, full mouth. 

She studied him slantwise from the 
corners of smoky, deep eyes. Suddenly 
she sprang to her feet. 
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“Dance?” she invited, and flung a 
hand over her shoulder toward the dis- 
tant pavilion whence emanated the 
rhythmic beat of barbaric drum and 
ribald saxophone. 

It was a day to conjure with— 
dreamy and warm, sensuous with vo- 
luptuous beauty and Harold was very, 
very lonely. A _ girl could not have 
consoled herself with a companion 
while keeping tryst with Father Time 
against the coming of the One Man. 
A man can always, like the little busy 
bee, improve each shining hour as it 
cometh and remain friends with his 
own conscience. Harold, though, was 
a newly ordained. minister. 

“N-no, thanks,” he 
blushing. 
[_—_” 

She threw back her little head and 
laughed loudly. Harold glanced about 
in nervous protest. 

“Me! I have been refused!” 

She placed the fingers of one hand 
against,her caved-in chest and bowed. 
Harold had to smile at her—the funny 
fascinating little thing, with the jet ear- 
drops dangling against her pointed 
face! Her eyes were like brown vel- 
vet, and the little devils in the center 
beckoned. After all, reasoned Harold, 
a minister must be one of the people. 

“Perhaps I can help her,” he told 
himself, and believed it, as he followed 
her down the board walk, past raucous- 
voiced venders, and mounted the stair- 
way to the dance hall. 

Soon they were in the midst of the 
solemnly gyrating crowd, who _ per- 
formed their strange antics with the 
comic dignity of inmates of the zoo. 
Harold’s blood was all in his head at 
the end of the dance. The next time 
they waltzed, and so perfectly attuned 
were their two swaying bodies that 
they seemed to move in exquisitely per- 
fect rhythm without conscious volition 
of their own. 

But warned, possibly, by the curious 


’ 


stammered, 
“T don’t believe in dancing. 
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sensations that were assailing his us- 
ually cool and collected self, he sug- 
gested that they leave the pavilion and 
take a stroll. 

The girl made her way through the 
crowd around the spectators’ reserva- 
tion and glanced back longingly as the 
choppy, intriguing notes of a fox trot 
screeched forth. As they sought the 
beach and sauntered beside the curling 
edges of the water, he remarked upon 
the tameness of the low-flying sea 
gulls. 

She laughed. 
white teeth. 

“Oh, father confessor! she mocked, 
shrugging her graceful shoulders. “I'd 
watch the birds with yow’—here the 
brown eyes melted and all but closed— 
“any old day. But I’m more 
tomed to ’em served hot!” 

Harold smiled in polite puzzlement, 
and she eyed him, shook her head, and 
flopped one hand over backward. 

“T didn’t know they were still makin’ 
’em like you,” she murmured. 

Harold essayed to draw her out upon 
the condition of her soul, but she did 
not respond. The wet sand seeped 
through her slippers, and the French 
heels turned and all but tripped her. 
She sent Harold for peanuts to feed 
the gulls, and when he returned, she 
was barefoot, and the scarlet stockings 
and red-heeled slippers went into his 
coat pocket. She had slim, pretty feet, 
and she caught the flower-petal skirts 
in a swirl about her hips and waded, 
while her escort endeavored to keep up 
and look dignified at the same time. At 
last, when he was breathless and fairly 
limp, she stopped and told him frankly 
that “walking made her hungry as a 
goat!” 

Harold, full of most unministerial 
emotions, hastened to the nearest lunch 


She had strong, even 


accus- 


‘wagon and returned with hot wienie 


sandwiches, doughnuts, and a bottle of 
milk. 


“Good kid!” she yelled 


happily. 
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“Say, see those rocks?” She pointed 
along the curving shore line. “Let’s 
go up there and eat our lunch and have 
a talky-talk.” 

“All right,” agreed Harold, still bol- 
stering his courage with the proud con- 
viction that a minister could do no 
wrong, and as a man thinketh in his 
heart, and believe the best till you know 
the worst, but going, really, because the 
come-hither of the dark, slanting eyes 
lured him onward. 

It was a long way to the rocks, and 


she grew tired, so he 


took her arm and 
half supported her 
up the rocky climb. 
She led him up a 
cozy little three- 
sided cave. She 
crawled in headfirst 
with the lithe grace 
of a trained athlete. 

“Come on!” she 
cried, and Harold 
followed on his 
hands and knees, his 
face scarlet with ex- 
ertion, his eye- 
glasses dangling by 
their heavy black 
cord. He felt that it 
was no place for a 
minister. 

She looked like a 
naughty, elfin child, 
sitting cross-legged, 
with her wavy black 
hair tumbling 
around her face. 

“Now, you may 
put on my slippers 
for me. The buttons 
hurt my fingers, and 
I’m cold.” 

Harold examined 
the interesting for- 
mations on the in- 
side of his new 
apartment while the 


‘while the girl watched him. 


scarlet stockings were drawn into place. 
Then he clumsily adjusted the slippers, 
With a 
bent hairpin, they managed to fasten 
the elusive buttons. The process en- 
tangled their fingers in a way that 
caused Harold to wonder if overexer- 
tion had affected his heart action. 

They ate lunch and fed the poodle. 
He watched her in a kind of pleasurable 
hypnosis; in fact he could scarcely tear 
his gaze from her, so charged was she 
with some potent magnetism. 


When he returned she was barefoot. 
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Before he knew it, he was lying 
back smoking his pipe, while her 
fingers stroked his thick, smooth 
hair. He began telling her the 
story of his life, a human docu- 
ment ever fascinating to the male, 
provided its hero be himself! She 
marked his eyebrows with a little 
three-cornered pebble and retied 
his dignified black tie. He almost 
forgot to be uncomfortable except 
when he suddenly grew horror- 
struck over the idea of Ethel’s 
viewing him in his present situa- 
tion. A great minister he was, 
forgetting his role like this! She 
threw the pebble against 
his collar, and it rattled 
to the ground. 

“You haven’t told me 
a thing about yourself,” 
he gushed repentantiy. 
“And I had hoped to be 
of help to you in some 
way—perhaps as a step- 
ping-stone to better 
things !” 

“Never mind, father 
confessor!” she jeered, 
and tickled his ear. 

“Are you discour- 
aged? Needing help?” 
he persisted, smugly falling into his 
role of spiritual guide and counselor. 

“Forget it, man!” ridiculed. 
“T’m fine and dandy!” 

Harold sighed and stretched in abso- 
lute content; one arm slid around her 
soft waist and clung and tightened with 
convulsive strength. 

“You're the one who needs help,” she 
said sotto voce. “You—and the poor 
boobs you are going to—‘save?’” 

“Why—why—wh—what on earth do 
you m—mean?” stammered Harold in- 
dignantly, relaxing his grasp somewhat 
and half sitting up. 

But she distracted him instantly by 
threatening to vacate their cave at 
once. And he found means to coax her 


she 
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“What is it, Harold? Is it too warm in here for you, dear? 
These places are so poorly ventilated.” 


to remain, and thought no more of his 
pose, 


Harold barely had time for a hasty 
toilet before dashing to the station to 
meet his fiancée. He laughed at him- 
self for arriving ten minutes ahead of 
the train in his haste. There it came 
round the curve! There was Ethel— 
dear girl!—and her mother. 

“How do Harold?” 
Ethel in her way. 


said 
“We. are 


you do, 
prim 


Ethel was bigger than he remembered 
her. And need she always wear such 
dull brown clothes, and why didn’t she 
use some sort of thingumbob to hold up 
those stringy locks on her neck? 
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He mentally kicked himself for such 
caddish criticism and essayed to hold 
her hand in the hotel-going taxi. But 
Ethel drew her hand away and glanced 
at him in surprised rebuke. 

“Mamma is present,” she said crisply. 

Then she proceeded to tell him in de- 
tail of the national meeting of mission- 
ary workers that she had recently at- 
tended. Harold tried to attend with 
the usual enthusiasm, but for the first 
time in their acquaintance, he felt un- 
happy and bored. 

He was awakened the next morning 
by a knock at his door. 

“Note for you, sir. No answer,” said 
a voice outside, and a thick, white en- 
velope was pushed beneath the door. 

“It’s thick and heavy,” he surmised 
as he tore open the flap. “I can’t 
imagine ws 

Dear FRIEND OF THE FRIENDLY Cave:. It is 
too, too ungracious not to tell you how 
greatly I ‘enjoyed the “hours I spent with 
thee.” No longer do I pity your flock of 
sinners under the cold condemnation of your 
youthful eye, for you will suddenly remem- 
ber—ah, Harold !—that “thou too art human” 
—and be merciful. And to remind you, I 


send you this scarlet talisman—lest we for- 
get.” 


That was all. It was unsigned. 
Harold thrust trembling fingers within 
the envelope and brought forth—a 
scarlet stocking. 


One evening he and Ethel, stodgily 
married and stodgily satisfied with 
themselves in their stodgy world, 
dropped into a cinema theater. In the 
semidarkness there came toward 
Harold, upon the silver screen, the 
dark, laughing face of a girl with a 
small, sudden nose, smoky eyes, and 
full lips, like the ghost of the one 
naughty deed in his perfect world. 

“What is it, Harold dear? Is it too 
warm in here for you, dear? These 
places are so poorly ventilated.” 

But her husband sat slumped into his 
seat, mouth agape, shorn of the smug 
self-esteem of his usual manner. 

“What is it?” she urged sharply. 
“Have you seen her before? Do you 
know her?” 

Harold took off his eyeglasses and 
mopped them with his silk handker- 
chief. 

“T—I’ve seen her rehearse,” he 
whispered. 





NEW GREENS FOR CHRISTMAS 
OLLY, brave with its‘berries, white-beaded mistletoe— 
These were the Christmas garlands that we twined in the long ago. 
These will still be our garlands, but we vision some others, too. 
Rosemary—that’s for remembrance—and the herb that is known as rue. 


There lurks a hint of sadness now, 
Though glad the day may be. 

The empty chair, the window flag, 
The terror on the sea, 

The new, new crosses by the mounds 
(O God, so thickly set!) 

Although to-day we smile at care, 
Who could, who would, forget? 


Now, because of the Child in the manger and the children with us to-day, 
And because of those lads our soldiers whom we hearten for toil and fray, 
We will give, we will laugh and carol, we will twine us our wreaths anew, 
But the rosemary peeps from among them, and the sad little sprig called rue. 
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An Evening at Home 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT 


By Carl Glick 


CHARACTERS: 


RAYMOND STEELE, an “advanced Freethinker.” 
tled habits are beginning to leave their trace. 


formed his own opinions concerning it. 


would not talk about it quite so 


A city-bred man, past thirty, in whom set- 
He has seen much of the world and has 


He is the kind of a man who has acquired a 
sort of surface culture, an intellectual veneer. 


much. 


If he had just a little more education, he 
His face is just a trifle puffy—due to an 


elaborate luncheon and the best brand of wines and cigars—but he is not bad to look 
at. I suspect him of always being gallant to women, irrespective of their size, age, or 


previous experience. 


Hatton Donce, a man about town, a handsome, dashing, youthful figure. 


a woman looks at twice. 
late supper in some popular café. 


The kind of man 


He never misses a musical comedy, and life to him means a 
Age about thirty, and cheeks still red-blooded. 
Hore Steece, Raymond’s wife, an attractive, charming, pretty woman, 


She has a diaboli- 


cally keen sense of humor, and a fondness for amateur theatricals—a talent that she 


makes good use oi, even in her own home. 


She is the kind of woman men like to 


talk to, perhaps because she is not unsophisticated and not unsympathetic. 
ELEANOR Dopce, Halton’s wife, a good-looking woman about Halton’s age, the substantial 


sort. But she has to be. 


She has learned much about men since her marriage to 


Halton, and is now very forgiving of their faults. 


Scene: The drawing-room of a 
charming city apartment. Evening, 
about nine o'clock. 

The curtain rises discovering Hore 
seated at the piano, playing the closing 
chords of some new and ultra-highbrow 
selection. HAtton is standing at her 
side, turning the music. ELEANOR and 
RayMonp are seated at the table right. 
They are all in evening dress, being of 
that class of city dwellers who never 
neglect an opportunity to crawl into the 
“correct thing to wear on all occasions.” 
The tea cart, with the after-dinner cof- 
fee cups, not yet removed by the maid, 
is downstage left. There is an ani- 
mated buzz of conversation immediately 
after Hope finishes playing. RayMonpD 
takes ELEANOR’s coffee cup and puts it 
on the tea cart, then returns to his seat, 
left of the table. He lights a cigarette. 

ELeanor: Do play it again, Hope. 
Delightful ! 


HALTON: Charming, 
something more tuneful. 

RAYMOND (to ELEANOR): 
these new things. 

ELEANOR: Oh, yes. 

Hore: I’m glad you like it. 

There is a moment’s lull in the con- 
versation, Then RayMonpD begins on 
his hobby. 

RAYMOND (to ELEANOR): As I was 
saying, I think every man owes it to 
himself to keep up with the times—to 
know all the latest advancements in 
thought, art, science, and politics. 

ELEANOR (a trifle bored): Yes—oh, 
yes. 

RayMonpb: Now I haven’t missed a 
single one of Emaline Goldhurst’s lec- 
tures. Startling—yes, but then 

ELEANOR (the uninformed conserva- 
tive): But isn’t there a danger of be- 
ing too advanced? And that woman! 
Well, is she accepted? (She means ac- 


but for me 


One of 
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cepted im society.) Rather too radical, 
I mean. 

RayMonD: Not at ali. Now last 
week her lecture on “Marriage and the 
Family” Startling, but such a 
revelation to me! I have her book on 
“The True Relation of the Sexes.” I 
shouldn’t advocate its being placed in 
the hands of the very young, but for 
you and me ~ 

Hope is looking for more music. 

ELEANOR (who has had her eye on 
her husband all this time): What a 
charming couple they make! 

RayMOoND (brought back suddenly to 
earth): Who? 

ELEANOR: My 
wife, of course. 

RAYMOND (turning and looking at 
them): Your husband—my wife 
Why, yes. 

At that moment it so happens that 
Hore has found the music she was 
looking for. She holds it out to Hat- 
TON. In taking it, he lets his hand 
linger for a moment on hers. Horr 
withdraws her own rather quickly and, 
looking at him, smiles and shakes her 
head. All this is done very quickly, 
and they .are both unaware of being 
watched, Then Hope sits at the piano 
and begins to arrange the music. 

ELEANOR (innocently): As you were 
saying: 

RayMonp (turning to her): Oh, yes. 
But what makes you think of that? 
(This suspiciously, as is natural.) 

ELEANOR: Oh, nothing. But I’ve al- 
ways had to watch Halton, you know. 
A handsome husband! 

RayMonp: Yes. Oh, Hope! 

Hore: Yes? 

HALton (quickly): Just one more. 
I’ve been asking for “A Little Love, a 
Little Kiss,” 

RayMonp (half rising) : What? 

Hore (laughing): The piece, my 
dear—the piece—the music I’m to 
play! 


husband and your 
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RAYMOND (sinking back into his 
seat): Oh, certainly. 

Hatton: I hate this highbrow stuff. 
I wanted sonie rag. But we compro- 
mised on “A Little Love.” 

ELEANOR (softly to RayMonD): Do 
sit down, Raymond. Halton would he 
so egotistical if he thought you were 
jealous. 

RayMonpD: Oh, yes. 
As I was saying: 
ELEANOR. ) 

But it is now Horr’s turn to be a lit- 
tle jealous of RayMonp’s interest in 
ELeanor. She comes down to them. 

Hore: What are you two so inter- 
ested in? I never saw anything to 
equal your attentions to each other. 

Hatton: Can’t I have my “Little 
Love and Little Kiss’? (Which re- 
mark gives us an insight into the depths 
of his character.) 

Hore (laughing, but then she is the 
hostess and must be amused): Not to- 
night. Later. I want to know what 
these two highbrows are discussing. 

RayMonD (crossing left): I was just 
telling Eleanor about Emaline Gold- 
hurst’s lectures. Wonderful! 

Hope (despairingly): And he actu- 
ally attends those things! Never 
spends an evening at home any more! 
Sometimes I think he believes them! 

RAYMOND (with conviction) : 
They’re a mental stimulant. 

Hatton: I like stimulants—but not 
mental. Excuse me there. 

Hore: You are hopelessly 
brow. 

RayMonD: You people don’t seem 
to realize what a wonderful age we're 
living in. (This oratorically, with 
growing enthusiasm.) All our old ideas 
are changing. A new age of science, 
art, government is upon us. 

Hore: Positively oratorical! 

RayMOND (continuing): Why, even 
all our old ideas are being shattered 
about—about 

ELEANOR (patiently): About what? 


(Subsiding.) 
(He turns to 


low- 
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RayMonp (after a patse): About 
morals ! 

All give little exclamations of sur- 
prise. 

Hore (crossing left to RAyMoND): 
Raymond—really! That woman lias 
cqrrupted you. I shall have you and 
her watched. 

RayMonbD: No. Don’t be silly, dear. 
(He crosses to center.) But why not? 
Why shouldn’t we abandon all our old 
ideas about—marriage, for instance? 
(Quoting fervently.) The woman the 
property of the male—why, that’s 
reminiscent of the Dark Ages! And 
marriage, the marriage laws and vows 
—why, they were made for savages! 
Old, obsolete things! Why should 
words spoken at an altar make a man 
and woman any more man and 
wife 

ELEANOR (seriously): You don’t 
mean to say, Raymond, that you be- 
lieve in free love? 

RAYMOND = (impressively) : 
tively. Ido. Why not? 

Hore (her fingers in 
Why not? 

ELEANOR 
Why not? 

HALTon (a disciple, softly and smil- 
ing): Why not? 

RAYMOND: Yes. Why not? 

Hope (crossing to chair left of table 
right): Why not! 
ment. 

RayMonpD (left): Why not? 

Hore: You don’t mean to say, Ray- 
mond, that you believe it’s all right for 
a woman to live with a man—to whom 
—she isn’t married? 

RayMonp: Why not? 

Hore: Then it is all right for a 
woman, a married woman, to have a 
lover? 

RayMonp: Why not? 

Hore: As 
wishes ? 

RayMmonp: Why not? 

Hore: But society ? 


Posi- 
her ears): 


shocked ) : 


(even more 


3ut that’s no argu- 


she 


many lovers as 
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RAYMOND: Oh, hang society ! 
if they love one 
goes. 

Hope (to the others): But you un- 
derstand, no matter what he says, he 
isn’t defending himself. [’e are mar- 
ried. IVe have a license. 

ELeanor: Of course. 

Harton: I should hope so! 

RAYMOND (convinced of his own 
argument): But why not free love? 
Why not? 

Hore: Raymond, you're positively 
immoral! I apologize for him. I actu- 
ally do! He never got those ideas 
from me. I should have watched him, 
and seen that he spent his evenings at 
home, 

RayMOND: Yow would approve, I 
suppose, if I spent my evenings in the 
old-fashioned way—at the club, drink- 
ing more than was good for me, and 
gambling. Or like friend Halton, here, 
in the front row of the burlesque, or 
else in some cabaret, 
some other fellow’s wife 

ELEANOR (pointedly): 
love her—anything goes. 


I say, 
another—anything 


dancing with 


But if you 
RAYMOND (ignoring her remark): 
\s it is, I’ve been meeting broad- 
minded, intellectual people, going to 
lectures, reading and improving my 
mind, learning of the advancement of 
the world’s thought. And you call that 
immoral! Ye gods, that immoral! 

Hore: I blush for him! (Crossing 
to RayMOND.) You're hopeless, Ray- 
mond! 

ELEANOR (rising): I must admit, 
candidly, that you have shocked me, 
Raymond. (Crossing upstage center to 
Hatton.) I hope you, too, Halton? 

Hore (crossing to the other side of 
Hatton): Yes. Have you been going 
to these “advanced” lectures? What 
about you? 

HALTON (surrounded by the enemy, 
is just a trifle uncomfortable): H’m, 
h’m. Well, as for me—cabarets and 
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the front row and the club 
still 

RayMonp: Still stand for your in- 
tellectual awakening—your intellectual 
advancement ! 

Hatton: Well, really 

RayMOND: But mark my words, all 
of you—— 

Hope (crossing downstage to him): 
You've said all that you’re going to say. 
Why, if our landlord knew what you 
were saying, I wouldn’t be surprised 
but what he would ask us to move. 
(She crosses right to ELEANOR, who’ is 
seated left of table.) You know that 
woman opposite? 

ELEANOR (in a confidential tone of 
voice): What? You had one in your 
apartments, too? So did we. 

Hore: Shocking behavior! I 
watched her actions from my window. 
(To RayMonp.) But you, Raymond! 
Well, you must be cured of this before 
you are fit to go out in society with me. 
If you should say things like this to 
people that we didn’t know as well as 
Eleanor and Halton, I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised 

Raymonp: All new ideas are ridi- 
culed. All advanced thinkers are 
stoned. I’m ready. 

ELEANOR (to Hope): Your task, my 
dear. Do the stoning. Cure him be- 
fore he ruins himself. As for me—I 
don’t know but what I shall prohibit 
you from associating with my hus- 
band. 

RayMonpD (to whom this—knowing 
Hatton as he does—is a supreme 
joke): What? The sainted Halton! 

Hore (a trifle provoked): Really, 
Raymond, you’ve said quite enough! 
You and your advanced ideas! Shall 
we have a game of bridge? : 

ELEANOR (rising): My dear, it’s 
about time for us You won't 
think, just because we are shocked 
But you know Elsie Farraday is ex- 
pecting us at her musicale 

Hore: To-night? I’m going next 


still— 
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week. (4 little puzzled.) She must 
be having a series of them, 

Hatton: As for me, I’d rather listen 
to old Raymond rave. He talks like 
the racy magazines. 

Hore: But he lacks the polish. (To 
ELeanor). That’s all right, my dear. 
I had forgotten. Of course you told 
me—— 

ELeanor: A charming dinner, my 
dear. And such a pleasure to get away 
from my Dora’s cooking. (Crosses left 
to.Raymonp.) And now, young fel- 
low, see to it that your ideas and speech 
improve, or I shall have fear of your 
morals. Ready, Halton? 

Hatton is busy talking to Horr and 
does not hear. 

ELeanor: Halton? 
him.) Oh, Halton? 

Hatton (turning): I beg your par- 
don? 

ELeanor: Better take another of 
Raymond’s cigarettes. You won’t have 
another chance to smoke until mid- 
night. 

Hatton: Midnight—midnight 

They all move to the door talking. 
They exit right. Chatter offstage for 
a moment. Then a door closes. Ray- 
MOND comes down to chair by table 
and sits wearily. Hore remains at the 
back, standing. 

RaymMonD: Nine o’clock—and a 
long, dull evening before us! I almost 
wish Elsie Farraday had asked us. Oh, 
yaw! (He yawns. He is in that state 
of relaxation that always follows a 
brilliant mental effort—the calm that 
brings ruin to so many artistic na- 
tures.) 

Hore: But you abhor music. And 
then I’m glad that she didn’t to-night. 

Raymonpb: Why? 

Hore: We never have an evening at 
home any more. Those lectures 

RayMonD (pleased): Jealous of 
your husband’s intellectual advance- 
ment ? 

Hore: 


(Crosses to 


No. But I sometimes think 


. 
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we are drifting apart. And now you 
complain of nothing to do. (Crosses 
to him and sits on the arm of his chair.) 
Haven’t you got me? What more do 
you want? As if I mean nothing to 
you but a dull evening! (Brightening.) 
Of course, if you’d like to go to a 
cabaret and dance, or 

RayMonp (righteously): After what 
I said to-night? 

Hope: Or even the movies? There’s 
another show beginning at the Strand 
at nine, and we’d be just in time—— 

RaymMonp: In these clothes? No, 
dear. I’m going to be comfortable and 
read. © 

He exits left, taking off his coat as 
he goes. Hore stands at the window 
at the back, looking over the city. 

Hore (with exaggerated despair): 
And for this I married! 

RAYMOND returns immediately 
dressed in a dressing gown and carry- 
ing—horrors!—a pipe. He goes to the 
switch by the door, right, looks at Horr, 
whose back is turned, then turns off the 
light. The only light in the room is the 
one which comes from the table. He 
lights his pipe, and then takes up a book 
and begins to read. Pause. Then Hori 
turns from the window. She looks at 
him. 

Hore: What are you reading? 

RAYMOND (without looking up): 
“The True Relation of the Sexes,” by 
Emaline Goldhurst. 

Hore: Oh, my God! 

RayMonp (mildly): Swearing, my 
dear? That is the first time, I hope? 

Hore (her nerves on edge): I’ve 
decided to let loose all the swear words 
I know! (But Raymonp is absorbed in 
his book.) AllI know! (Louder.) All 
I know! (Still no response.) Darn! 
Darn! Gosh!! Gosh darn!!! (Silence. 
Still RayMonp reads on.) “Then damn! 
Damn!! (Increasing. ) Damn!!! 
Oh (She puts her fingers to her 
ears,’so she won't hear herself say the 
worst, and holds her breath.) 
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RAYMOND: Dearest, please! 

Hore (crossing left): I wish I had 
a copy of some cheap magazine—with 
some good, live stories ! 

RAYMOND (provoked): Dearest, 
please! When I have my first evening 
at home—my first quiet evening! 

Hore (subsiding): Yes, dear... Tt 
shall be a quiet evening’ at home, 
(Strolls indifferently to the tea cart.) 
Amy didn’t get the coffee things. 
(Picks up a cup.) Halton took three 
lumps of sugar. He must like things 
awfully sweet. I wonder what that’s a 
sign of? 

RayMonpD: Halton’s a rake, if you 
want my frank opinion. (Returns to 
book.) 

Hore: What? (Surprised, but Ray- 
MOND goes on reading.) I don’t believe 
it. (Then slowly an idea comes to her. 
She looks at her husband reading. She 
smiles and says softly to herself): Vl 
do it! (Then she crosses to RAYMOND. 
From her half-hesitant and half-bold 
manner, it is very evident that she is 
about to tell a lie. She puts her arm 
about RAYMOND and, getting ready for 
the ordeal, says): Dearest, do you be- 
lieve all those things you said to-night ? 

RAYMOND (just like a man): I 
wouldn’t have said them if I hadn't. 

Hore: About free love? 

RayMoNnD: Yes. 

Hore: And a woman having as many 
lovers as she wishes? 

RayMonp: Yes. That’s her business. 

Hore (just a trifle fearful): Then 
I have a confession to make to you: 

- Raymonp (looking up from his book, 
interested in her for the first time): 
What? 

Hope: I, too—have a—lover! (Then 
she gets down and strolls upstage, try- 
ing hard to look unconcerned and indif- 
ferent.) 

RayMonp stares at her without a 
word. He lays down the book and the 
pipe. 


RayMonp: Say that again. 
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Hore (gathering courage): I have 
a lover. 

RayMonp: I don’t gather 

Hore: Since you approve and don’t 


object, I thought you might as well -- 


know the truth. It will make it so 
much easier in the future—no dis- 
guises—no subterfuges—no double life. 
(Melodramatically.) Yes—I have a 
lover ! 

RayMOND (rising): 
beast ? 

Hope (pleased): Oh, Raymond! 

RayMonp: I demand to know who 
he is! 

Hore (calmly): Well, I guess it 
won’t hurt you to know. (Thinking 
for a moment.) Halton. (She crosses 
and sits left of table right.) 

RAYMOND (stunned): Halton? 

Hore: Yes—Halton is my lover. 
(But she almost chokes.) 

RayMoNnD: The man who was here 
to-night and partook of my hospitality ! 
The man who broke bread at my table! 
The man who 

Hore: This oratory! Yes—the man 
who broke bread at your table! The 
man who partook of your hospitality ! 
The man at whose house you have 
broken bread! The man of whose hos- 
pitality you have partaken! The man 
who will break bread here again, and 
at whose house you will again break 
bread 

Raymonp: Not if I know it! 
(Crossing to her). Are you telling me 
the truth? 

Hope (rising and facing him): Yes. 
Advanced man with advanced ideas—I 
am! You preach them. I live them. 
There! [ll let you go upon the lecture 
platform and take me along and ex- 
hibit me as an example. 

RayMonp: This is a serious matter 
—not a time of jest. 

Hore: I am serious. (Crossing left 
and waving her arms with oratorical 
enthusiasm.) Oh, the beauty of free 
love! A woman can have just as many 
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lovers as she chooses! And if you love, 
anything goes. You have given me the 
courage I have needed! I shall no 
longer conceal anything! 

RayMOoND (aghast): You, my wife, 
who swore at the altar 

Hore (flippantly): Old, traditional 
things, obsolete things—reminiscent of 
the Dark Ages! 

Raymonpb: But I can’t believe you! 

Hore: Do you need proof? (Pauses. 
She is looking straight front.) Then 
here is it: At midnight, Halton is com- 
ing back here 

RayMonp (a new light dawning): I 
heard him say midnight. 

Hore (crossing to table right): We 
planned it all out while we were at the 
piano, when Eleanor and you were here 
discussing free love. He was to go 
home with her. Then I was to tele- 
phone—say I was his stenographer, 
that some important papers needed 
signing. Then he was to leave. Mean- 
while, I was to see that you got safely 
in bed, confess to a headache, and sit 
up and wait for him here. 

A likely story, but RayMonp is too 
much disturbed to see it! 
Raymonp: In this 

I 

Hore: Safely in bed asleep. 

RayMonb: When did all this start? 

Hore: I can’t remember. Months 
ago—years Haven’t you proof 
enough ? 

RayMonpD: I remember what Eleanor 
said to me earlier this evening—that 
Halton needed watching, a good-look- 
ing man like him. 

Hore: And now, since you know 
all, suppose you take your book into the 
other room and let me wait here for 
my lover. I want to dream a while of 
him before he comes. 

RAYMOND, without a word, goes to 
the door left and exits. 

Hore (triumphant): 
dear. 
you. 


room—while 


That’s right, 
But just close the door after 
Halton dislikes to be disturbed. 
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RAYMOND comes back into the room, 
putting on his coat and carrying in his 
hand a revolver. 

Hore: What have you there? 

RayMonpD: My revolver! 

Hore (frightened): But there are 
no burglars. That’s for burglars! 

RAYMOND (starting for door right): 
And I’m going to use it on a burglar— 
a thief! 

Hore: Where are you going? 

RayMonpD: To Farraday’s—to single 
Halton out—and shoot him! 

Hore: What? Make a ‘scene? 
(Crosses and stands between RayMOND 
and the door.) 

RAYMOND: 
way! 

Hore: Oh, Raymond—you are mag- 
nificent! I almost believe you love me. 
And are you really going to kill him? 

RAyMOND: You heard me. 

Hore: Smash something or I won't 
think you mean it. (She crosses to tea 
cart and picks up a cup.) This cup. 
He drank from this to-night. No. 
Don’t. It’s my best Dresden china. 
Take (She crosses to table and 
picks up the book he has been reading.) 
Here—throw this out of the window. 

RayMonp: Are you insane? 

Hore: I want a grand scene. Lots 
of blood and the whole thing in the pa- 
pers. Promise me that. I want the 
whole world to know. I’ll be a martyr 
to the cause of free love. 

RayMonpD: You think I’m jesting, 
but I’m in earnest—deadly earnest this 
time. And I swear (lifts up hand) so 
help me Heaven, that when he comes, 
Tl kill him! 

Hore (admiringly taking him by the 
lapels of his coat and looking into his 
eyes): You’re splendid when you talk 
like that! I love you for it! My hero! 
My jealous husband! My advanced 
thinker! My cave man! Rave some 
more! I adore it! If you would only’ 
strike me, I’d be sure that you loved 
me! 


Yes. Step out of my 
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RayMonp (after a pause): Sit down 
—in that chair. 

Hore (meekly): Yes. 
of table.) 

RayMOND (taking chair from the 
back and placing it in the center of the 
stage): And now we'll wait until mid- 
night. 

Hope picks up the book RayMonp 
has been reading. 

Hope (reading): “The True Rela- 
tion of the Sexes,” by Emaline Gold- 
hurst. H’m. (Opens book and reads.) 
“When the first man said that woman 
was his property”—h’m, h’m—“it was 
then——” Why, this is interesting! 
(She continues to read.) 

The curtains drops for a moment to 
allow for the passing of time. Then 
we hear various and sundry clocks 
striking twelve o'clock. The curtain 
rises again. The scene is the same as 
before. Horr is reading. RAYMOND is 
nodding, the revolver swaying uneasily 
in his hand. The clocks finish striking. 
RAYMOND sits up. 

RayMoNbD: Midnight! 

Hore (continuing to 
soon! 

RAYMOND (putting back the chair): 
It’s time*for your rendezvous. Call 
your lover. 

Hope: Let me finish the chapter. 

RayMonp (taking the book 
from her): Call your lover! 

Hope (crossing left): And youemean 
to kill us? But I don’t want to die yet. 
Please think it over. Change your 
mind. 

RAYMOND: Here is the phone. 
know the number. 

Hore: No, I don’t. I always call 
him at the office. Eleanor is fright- 
fully jealous. And then I don’t want 
to. , 

RayMonp: Call your lover. 

Hore: You force me? _ Brute! 
(She crosses to telephone.) But re- 
member—I do this against my will. 
3elmont 9795. Hello, that you, dear? 


(She sits left 


read ) ° 


So 


away 


You 
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Yes, this is she, Uh, huh. Her. She. 
(To RayMmonp.) Which is correct? 
You have the brains of the family, and 
I don’t want central to know my real 
name. 

RAYMOND (abruptly): She. 

Hore: Yes. This is she. You un- 
derstand. Well, I’m waiting for you. 
Hours ago. He has gone to bed hours 
He got tired of sitting up and 
was most awfully sleepy. (Aside to 
RayMonpD.) Js most awfully sleepy. 
Oh, no. You needn’t be afraid. He 
suspects. Much too slow for 
that. (This pleases RayMonp.) And 
tame! Why, it’s been easy to pull the 
wool over his eyes. (This also pleases 
RAYMOND.) Then, too, his beliefs, you 
know. Perfectly safe. Come right 
over. In five minutes? Good. How’s 
Eleanor? In bed, too? (Laughs.) 
Aren’t they the stupid things, though? 
Here’s a kiss, dearie. Yes, love, I’ll be 
waiting. (This last is almost too much 
for RayMonD. Hope hangs up the re- 
ceiver.) You brute, to force me to do 
that! But it’s done. I thought earlier 
in the evening that you were jesting. 


ago. 


never 


- But I see now that you’re in earnest. 
RAYMOND: I? Jest about my honor? 
Hore: Your honor—oh! But you 

won't really kill him? Hang for us? 

It's too terrible! 

RAYMOND: You don’t know me. It’ll 
be a lesson to all effeminate lady killers. 

Hore: But he’s not effeminate! He’s 
just as manly as you are—and I guess 
[ know ! 

RAYMOND: I beg you, spare me the 
details. 

Hore: But I can’t understand. 
said you approved. 

RayMOND: This is different. I do. 
I still cling as strongly to my ideals. 

Hore: Ideas, dear. 

RayMOND: That this should happen 
to me! That I should be made a joke 
of! (Which, after all, is what rubs.) 
How you must have laughed at me be- 
hind my back! 


You 
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Hore: We did! (She encourages 
him, you see.) While you were at- 
tending lectures on “Marriage and the 
Home,” “Free Love,’ “The Equality 
of the Sexes,” he and I were dancing at 
the cabarets and_going to the theater. 

RAYMOND (in despair): I can never 
believe in you again! 

Hore (rather unconcerned): No, 
I suppose not. I'll be dead soon. But 
how will you reconcile your deed with 
your philosophy? How will you ex- 
plain what you have done to Emaline 
Goldhurst ? 

RAYMOND: 
me. 

Hore: But when a woman loves— 
anything goes. You said that yourself. 
Words you quoted from the lecture. 
That’s why I told you. I thought you’d 


Your first duty was to 


sympathize and understand, and give 
me my freedom. 
While still bearing my 


RAYMOND: 
name? 

Hore: Certainly. What hus- 
band? ‘Should a woman belong to any 
man, be the property of a man? 

RayMonp: Don’t say that to me 
again! The five minutes are almost up. 
Will he ring? 

Hore: Certainly not. He has a key. 

RayMonp (aghast at this, the great- 
est blow of all): A key? To my 
home? 

Hore: Why not? MHasn’t he as 
much right here as you? When you 
love—anything goes! 

RAYMOND (crossing to door right): 
A step! 

Hore: The night watchman. 
(Crosses left.) How are you going to 
arrange it, dear? 

Raymonp: I shall shoot him down 
when he comes in! 

Hope (disappointed): Then I can’t 
have a farewell kiss, like Isolde—or 
was it Elsa in “Lohengrin”? No, I 
remember, she kissed her husband. 

Raymonp: I hear a key turning. 
Probably him at last. 


is a 
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_ Hore: “Hel” “He” is correct. 
(Raymonp cocks the revolver.) Kill 
me first! -(She rushes to him and 


presses the revolver against her breast. 
Melodramatically.) Kill me first! That 
lovely face and form all bloody! I can’t 
bear to look upon him! 

Out of my way! _ [ll 


RAYMOND: 
shoot at sight! 

Hore (quite calmly dropping the re- 
volver): All right. That revolver isn’t 
loaded, anyway. 

Raymonp: Not loaded? 

Hore: No. You know I can’t stand 
a loaded revolver about the house. It 
makes me terribly nervous. So last 
summer I had the janitor come up and 
take the cartridges out. 

RayMonp (starting for the door 
left): But the cartridges? 

Hore (picking up the book): I gave 
them to the janitor. He wanted to kill 
that dog in the apartment overhead. 
There isn’t a cartridge in the house. I 
was afraid you might accidentally hurt 
yourself. And the janitor said 

RayMoND: The janitor! I suppose 
he, too 

Hore: Why not? As many lovers 
as a woman likes! That’s what you got 
from the lecture, my dear. 

RayMonp: So! There have been 
other men in your life? 

Hore: Many—my father and my 
brothers—and even my cousins 

RayMonp: Yovw'ré playing with me! 

Hore: I always have. It’s a wom- 
an’s right and her privilege. Of course, 
if the sexes were equal { Rises.) 
3ut why doesn’t Halton come? Will 
you continue to go to the lectures after 
—after—(chokes)—I am gone? ; 

Raymonpb: Oh, damn the lectures! 
I wish I had never mentioned them. 

Hore: There! Spoken like a man! 
If you’d only said that at nine o’clock, 
you wouldn’t have had to stay up so 
long. . 

Raymonp (falling back a step): 
What’s next? 
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Hore: My dear, Halton isn’t coming 
—never has come—and never will! 

RayMonpb: But you phoned! 

Hore: I kept my finger on the hook... 
But you were so angry you didn’t stop 
to notice. Call them up and see. They 
must be getting in about now. 

RayMmonp: By George, I will! (Goes 
to phone.) Hello, Belmont 9795. 
Hello, Eleanor? This is Raymond. No, 
don’t call Halton, He’s been in bed for 
hours? Asleep now? You came home 
at ten? Made-a mistake in the date? 
It’s next week? (Melting.) Pardon 
me for disturbing you—but I’ve had a 
bad dream. Dinner with you Thurs- 
day? Why, yes, if Hope (Hore 
nods acceptance.) Dinner Thursday 
will be all right, thank you. And we'll 
go to the .musicale afterward. All 
right. And what? No advanced ideas 
allowed? (With relief and enthusiasm.) 
All right! (He hangs up the receiver.) 

Hore: There! What did I tell you? 

RayMonD (crossing to her with arms 
outstretched, the forgiving husband): 
And you have been stringing me? 

Hore: Yes. I wanted to cure you. 
You were almost indecent, Raymond. 
3ut I find this book awfully interesting. 
I think I’ll go with you to some of her 
lectures. Now let me finish it. 

RayMonD (taking the book away 
from her):. You'll not! No more ad- 
vanced ideas for me! I’m going to 
spend my evenings after this dancing 
with you in some cabaret—or else 
quietly at home. 

Hope: But, dearest, aren’t you afraid 
that you'll find your evenings at home 
most awfully dull? 

And with this final shot, the curtain 
falls. But I imagine that if it should 
go up again, we should find Hore deep 
in the latest “advanced thinking,” and 
RAYMOND spending his evenings at the 
club, drinking more than is good for 
him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IE. was, Evadne was aware, read- 
H ing her a lecture, the glorious 
Colonel Paul Markyov. But 
she bore it smilingly, for she was easily 
able to interpret it as the imperious 
voice Of masculine interest. She was 
giving him tea in her sitting room in 
the hotel on the Nevsky. By and by, of 
course, she would join her unit in the 
desolate province to which it had been 
assigned. But meantime it was very 
picturesque and comfortable here; it 
was almost impossible to realize the 
horrors of which Asa had told her. 
She was well fed, well housed, and she 
was the recipient of flattering atten- 
tions. 

Those of Colonel Markyov thrilled 
her as nothing had ever thrilled her 
since the capture by her nurse of a 
family story paper, which had myste- 
riously found its way into the Lawrence 
house more than twenty years ago and 
had briefly admitted her to a world of 
drama and of melodrama. It was as 
unbelievable as that—this sitting in a 
foreign salon, tropically warm, tropi- 
cally scented from the blossoms that 
reached her from all sorts of American 
dignitaries in Petrograd, ,from,Russian 
admirers, from every one except her 
lover, who seemed entirely to haye for- 
gotten the code of a fiancé. 

“Miss Lawrence, you are not listen- 
ing to me!” cried Colonel Markyov 
after an instant’s pause, during which, 


truly enough, Evadne’s thoughts were 
upon the samovar, the little Russian 
cakes, the jam, the violets, and the 
dreamy impression that it was impos- 
sible that she should be there instead 
of at home, in her studio or in her 
apartment, with Cousin Mattie knitting 
by the fire. 

“T confess that for five seconds I 
failed in attention,” she admitted. 
‘But only for five.” 

“Ah, but the whole gist of my lec- 
ture was uttered in those five seconds. 
I said that you must go home, Miss 
Lawrence. You-must!” , 

“T came over here,’ answered 
Evadne, serious and noble-looking, “to 
help your people, Colonel Markyov. 
But for that stupid ankle sprain, I 
shouldn’t be here now, listening to you 
scold my fellow countrywomen and 
giving you tea and adoring your violets. 
I should, I hope, be doing something 
a little more * 

“My dear young lady, must I say it 
all again? There is trouble coming, 
trouble such as you cannot conceive. 
It is angelic of you young ladiés of 
America to go flying on your beautiful, 
celestial pinions all over the world”’— 
there was more than a suspicion of im- 
patient banter in his tones—“but it 
isn’t safe. It isn’t—how shall I say it? 
I don’t want to be offensive, and you 
know that I love your country and its 
institutions. But it simply isn’t done. 

“Suppose you were having a war 


*The first installment of this story appeared in the September number of Smitu’s. 
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\with Japan, your United States. Sup- 
ypose you were suffering ever so des- 
perately. How many of our girls— 
how many French girls, or English 
gitls, for that matter—would adjust 
their halos, pack their wings into their 
dress-suit cases, and hurry to do for 
you what you could perfectly well do 
for yourselves, provided only that the 
men of the rest of the nations gave you 
what you did need—money, munitions, 
expert engineers, financiers, laborers? 
Not many, Miss Lawrence! At any 
rate, not many of the class that your 
people are so generously and so short- 
sightedly allowing to come here. It’s 
all very well for trained, middle-aged 
workers, if they want to escape from 
their own land very desperately, to 
come. But for the rest, we have 
women enough of our own, Miss Law- 
rence! Send us money, send us loco- 
motives, send us men who can build us 
bridges and manage transportation, but 
don’t send us young women—young 
ladies—to eat the bread our own people 
need and to get themselves into all 
sorts of. difficulties. And, especially, 
go home yourself before the hurricane 
that is coming bursts.” 

He spoke strongly, convincingly, in 
the fluent English he had acquired at 
Oxford and had perfected during his 
diplomatic years in London and 
Washington. He was still a young 
man, hardly forty, handsome, resolute, 
and with just that suspicion of aristo- 
cratic ruthlessness which, Evadne 
thought regretfully, the short-time aris- 
tocrats of her native land seldom ac- 
quired in anything like its perfection. 
She had met him casually at home, and 
remeeting him here, had promptly 
found him rather an intimate friend, as 
happens to acquaintances encountered 
in foreign parts. 

“You sound inhospitable,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Inhospitable? I’m merely begging 
you to seek shelter while it is possible. 
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What is the slang for it in America? 
To ‘go while the going is good.’ It is 
liable to be extremely bad, to be im- 
possible, Miss ~-Lawrence. And you, 
you of all women, should not be ex- 
posed to danger—danger of your life, 
danger of your honor, danger of your 
reputation. I understand, you see— 
don’t be angry—I understand what so 
many of us Europeans, -especially us 
Russians, do not understand—that not 
all of you young women who come here 
to help us and to find excitement as well 
as the chance for service are—oh, 
young persons of no position! I have 
lived among you and I know that there 
are class distinctions among you, that 
there is birth and breeding. 

“But, I tell you again, most of my 
fellow countrymen do not know this. 
And when they see troops of girls ar- 
riving here, what can they think but 
that they are a new species of camp fol- 
lower? We don’t let our high-born 
girls, even our carefully brought up 
middle-class girls, go chasing the armies 
of the world. Don’t answer me while 
you’re angry: I know that you are 
angry. But think of what I tell you 
calmly. You must realize it is my true 
appreciation of who and what you are 
that makes me beg you to differentiate 
yourself from these others—from thé 
young persons to whom there befell 
the adventure of Vladivostok with 
your—cousin, is he _ not? Mr. 
Pincheon? You must realize that it is 
my understanding and devotion that 
prompt me to rhake myself so unpop- 
ular with you.” 

“T don’t think I’ve heard of the ad- 
venture you mention,” said Evadne. 

“No? .Mr. Pincheon hasn’t yet re- 
turned from Vladivostok, I believe? 
Now the work that he is doing, that 
men like him are doing—there isn’t 
enough gratitude in all Russia to be 
sufficiently thankful for such help as 
theirs! But i 

“But the adventure?” asked Evadne. 

a 
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He leaned back in his chair and 
laughed a little. 

“Oh, nothing very serious, though 
he will have to stand some chaffing 
about it, I fear—he and the young Mr. 
Walters who was with him. It seemed 
that there arrived there, in the amazing 
manner of which young American la- 
dies have the secret, two girls—canteen 
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a passage through China, and finally 
landed in Siberia, broke, as you say. 

“A little riot also happened to be 
staged for the day of their arrival—— 
That is why I want you to go, Miss 
Lawrence! The little local riots are go- 
ing to be big and boundless. There is 
going to be not mere riot, but revolu- 
tion!” 


**Can’t you believe that I value’ your safety, your security, very, very highly?” 


workers. Salvation Army, Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A—nurses—I don’t know 
what! At any rate, two young women 
who were burning with zeal to help 
Russia and who managed, as an initial 
step, to fail to connect with their relief 
unit on your Pacific coast. They were 
not properly equipped or properly ac- 
credited, and most emphatically not 
properly financed. But they couldn't 
wait. Having missed their right con- 
nection, they simply came across the 
Pacific on their own, somehow achieved 


‘But I’m not interested in revolu- 
tions for the moment, Colonel Markyov, 
although, as a good American, they are 
the very corner stone of my political 
faith. But about the young women who 
arrived at Vladivostok——” 

“Oh, ves,! The place was full of 
soldiers and sailors, of stevedores, of 
workmen. There were men of all the 
races under the canopy there—Asiatics, 
Europeans, Americans. Of course 
your young countrywomen could speak 
no Russian, no French—nothing but 
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English. It was some time before they 
made connection with an English- 
speaking man. Meantime, they could 
not gain admittance to a hotel. 
said, there was rioting there that day, 
and the hotels were full to overflowing 
and were barricading themselves 
against attacks of the mob. The—the 
mission—of the young women was— 
misunderstood. But finally Pincheon 
and Walters heard of them, met them— 
something—and took them back to 
their quarters with them. There was 
some indignation among other men, 
who felt that they had been deprived— 
who failed entirely to comprehend the 
American’s chivalrous attitude in the 
matter of the unprotected and unchap- 
eroned female. There’s been a good 
deal of laughter in the clubs since the 
story came back. Miss Lawrence, you 
don’t want to be confounded with that 
sort of helper to bleeding Russia.” 

“I hope I’m not likely to be con- 
founded, even in Russia,” cried Evadne 
tensely, “with a pair of fools with a 
pair of harebrained lunatics!” 

“Not by the discerning, not by the 
experienced.” He refused to retreat 
from his position because of her icy 
anger. “But—my dear girl”—his voice 
softened, and he leaned forward and 
laid his firm, bronzed hand upon hers, 
white as a flower—“I keep telling you 
that not all of us are discerning, and 
that very few of us are traveled, ex- 
perienced. Can’t you believe that I 
know my countrymen better than you 
do? Can’t you believe that I know 
what is brewing in this unhappy 
land better than Americans who have 
been here three months? And can’t 
you believe that there can be but one 
reason on earth for my attempt to in- 
terfere with your generous plans, and 
that is—that I value your safety, your 
security, very, very highly?” 

Evadne withdrew her hand, slowly, 
. gracefully. 

“T’m sure that you are all that is kind 
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“I—I'll think 


to me,” she answered. 
about what you've told me.” There 
were little throbbing veins in her throat 
and her forehead, and they said that 
the thing about which she would 
think was Asa’s unbelievable, abomi- 
nable Oh, it was insufferable that 
she, too, should come in for a share 
of the club laughter over his silly per- 
formance! 

“My mother and my sister are going 
to London,” he told her. “I wish I 
could persuade you to go with them.” 

She started and looked at him in- 
quiringly. He nodded. 

“T mean exactly that. I mean that 
it will soon be utterly unsafe for women 
of our class in this city. I’m moving 
those whom it is my duty and my privi- 
lege to protect. I wish I could add you 
to the list, Miss Lawrence.” 

What did he mean? But he had, ap- 
parently, no intention of committing 
himself further. She forgot Asa and 
the slight he had put upon her by har- 
boring—harboring how?—a pair of 
feather-brained girls. She thought of 
the Markyov family, of a place at a 
glittering court, of a great, feudal 
country estate. She looked at him 
again. How cosmopolitan he was, how 
much of the great world that is the 
same world in all countries! Asa sud- 
denly seemed in her recollection as pro- 
vincial as Captain Miles Standish. 

A messenger arrived. There was a 
letter for mademoiselle, sent over from 
the embassy. She murmured a word of 
apology to Colonel Markyov, glanced at 
the note inclosing a sealed letter, and 
raised her eyes with a smile. 

“A letter that was sent to me in the 
state department’s pouch to our em- 
bassy here,” she explained. “It’s the 
only certain way nowadays, and not 
even it is certain. I suppose the state 
department may prove unobliging at 
any moment, or a clerk careless.” 

“It’s rather a great favor in such 
times as thése,” he said. 
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“Tt’s from Mrs. Pincheon,” she an- 
swered, “and she has great influence.” 

“T will leave you to read it—and to 
think upon what I’ve been saying— 
and to decide, I sincerely hope, upon 
taking my advice. Please do! Let 
me take you along with my mother and 
Stephanie to London.” 

“Oh! You yourself are going?” 

“Yes. I want to leave them in Lon- 
don while I go on to Washington. You 
will say nothing of that? It’s a secret 
mission.” 

She promised, and he kissed her hand 
in farewell. She stood a moment in in- 
tense reflection after he had left her. 
A secret governmental mission! He 
was a big man, an important man, not 
by the simple Boston standards by 
which she had been accustomed to mea- 
sure men, but by the standards of the 
great world of courts and camps. And 
he wanted—what did he want of her? 
She was glad the news of her engage- 
ment, published at home, had not yet 
been republished here. 

Slowly she tore open the letter which 
Mrs. Pincheon’s influence had sent by 
an uncensored path to her. Upon the 
horizon of her fancy there gleamed the 
towers and minarets of a more golden 
city than any she had ever erected in 
her dreams. 

Colonel Markyov, hurrying away 
from the hotel, smiled. 

“The state department pouch to the 
embassy,” he said to himself. “I knew 
she had great influence. And ambition. 
With her as aid , 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wrapped in her quilted robe de 
chambre, lined and trimmed with 
eiderdown against the cold of the Rus- 
sian winter, Evadne read again the 
letter of her friend. Her cool emotions 
were stirred as she did not remember 
them ever to have been stirred before. 
Usually she had been able to see her 
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path clear before her. She had known 
what she wanted, and she had known, 
within limits, how to get it. But to- 
night she was not quite sure of what 
she wahted. 

In the first place, she was deeply an- 
gry with Asa for having given ques- 
tionable shelter to two young women 
who had had no better sense than to 
put themselves in the ridiculous and 
dangerous plight of the two canteen 
workers of whom Colonel Markyov had 
told her. At a dinner that night—for 
the great world still dined and flirted 
and talked amusing scandal—she had 
heard more comment upon the esca- 
pade. There had been veiled laughter 
and laughter not so veiled. 

Were the damsels in distress as 
pretty as all young American ladies 
were universally acknowledged to be? 
Who was it that had declared them to be 
stalwart dames of forty-five? Non- 
sense! Hadn’t the impeccable knight- 
errant, Mr. Pincheon, and his squire 
Mr. Walters, rescued them? Wasn’t 
that sufficient testimony as to their 
youth and beauty? How many days 
had it been necessary for them to re- 
main incommunicado in the gentlemen’s 
quarters? 

Evadne’s ears had burned, and she 
had been angry with her lover as she 
had listened, even as she had made ex- 

‘cuse for her overenthusiastic fellow 
countrywomen with smiles, disdainful, 
superior ease. Why need Asa have 
made himself the talk of the colony? 
Why need he have made her the laugh- 
ingstock of these clever, gay, evil- 
minded men and women? For their 
laughingstock she would become, the 
minute it was known that she was en- 
gaged to the What were they call- 
ing him? Don Quixote! And, for 
that matter, perhaps they were correct 
in their surmises and their innuendos, 
these people who took the animal 
passions as a matter of course. Girls 

who came flying to Europe in such style 
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as those two canteen workers could 
scarcely be very dignified or reserved 
in any of their relations. What had 
Paul Markyov called them—new-style 
camp followers? And men, so Evadne 
held, as the very corner stone of her 
social creed, would be men. By which 
she meant, of course, that they would 
be beasts. How tiresome it had been 
of Asa to involve himself in such an 
affair! It was not treating her 
properly ! 

The performance savored of Mar- 
jorie rather than of Asa whom she had 
known at home, but who was being 
metamorphosed before her very eyes 
by this new, old, wild, ultracivilized 
country. 

Thinking of Marjorie brought her 
mind back to the letter in her lap. She 
read it again: 


Since I am writing in a great hurry— 
young Howson, who has promised to see that 
this goes in the Petrograd embassy pouch, is 
waiting for it—I shan’t waste no time in 
circumlocutions. I hope that you and Asa 
will marry over there. I hope that you will 
marry at once. 

We have admitted, you and I, that you 
want to marry Asa. That you are engaged 
to him proves that he has come to his senses 
and wants to marry you, as he should have 
done years ago. Now put it through! There 
is a strain of quixotism in the family. 
Thank God it escaped me! But you can see 
what I mean from what I have just written 
you of Dryden Haight’s perfectly amazing 
will. I am in two minds about contesting it, 
but I suppose that would be foolish, as our 
relations, his and mine, have been notorious 
for a quarter of a century. But that will 
shows the vein of incalculable impulse in us. 
Now, Asa has it, too, and once he learns that 
it is the younger sister who has married the 
Curtis man, you can’t tell what his reactions 
may be. It was a messy, promiscuous sort 
of proceeding, if you want my opinion on 
that marriage! However, it was a messy, 
promiscuous sort of family that my son 
did me the service of linking with ours 
—temporarily only, thank Heaven! But at 
any moment now, he may learn that it is 
the other girl to whom your artist protégé 
has transferred his affections, and the fat 
may thereupon be in the fire. 

Marry him, Evadne, and bring him home. 
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I don’t really doubt his sanity, or the com- 
pleteness of his recovery from his feverish 
passion for his former wife, nor do I for 
an instant doubt that he cares for you with 
a devotion that makes the former affair as 
negligible as a week’s amour. But I am 
restless and uneasy until the thing is accom- 
plished, is irrevocable. I am inclosing an- 
other paragraph from Town Tattler—an ab- 
solutely truthful paragraph which you may 
think it advisable to show him. But do bring 
matters to a head. Marry him and come 
home, both of you, to a woman who is grow- 
ing old, and who wants her children and her 
grandchildren about her. 

There was the clipping also, the ab- 
solutely truthful paragraph: 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Curtis sailed yesterday 
for relief work in Serbia. Mrs. Curtis was a 
Miss McDermot of Salesport, daughter of 
Doctor Daniel McDermot, who headed a 
medical unit in Serbia two years ago and 
who is financing the one in which his daugh- 
ter and her husband will work. 

Yes, she could show him that 
paragraph, and she could probably 
succeed in marrying him before the 
identity of the Miss McDermot of 
Salesport became known to him. But 
why should she do anything of the sort? 
Boston and Salesport were all very 
well, but she had known them all her 
life. What could Asa give her there 
at home that she had not already had? 
He could give her a wedding ring, a 
larger income than the one she pos- 
sessed—both of which she admitted 
that she should like very much—and he 
could give her children, which was a 
prospect vastly less pleasing to her. 
Some time, of course, there would have 
to be children—yes, if she married Asa, 
there would have to be children, and 
she would settle down into the sort of 
grande dame her feminine forbears had 
been before her, the sort that Mrs. 
Pincheon was now. 

She didn’t want to be that sort of 
provincial grande dame! She had al- 
ways thought that she wanted it, for it 
was the ideal upon which she had been 
trained. It had been the possible, the 
easily attainable, career. And Asa had 
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had enough of attraction for her to 
render it a not unpleasing one. But 
now courts and camps and pomp and 
glitter and great affairs—were not all 
these attainable? 

Then, too, Asa had behaved abomi- 
nably with those wretched canteen girls, 
or whatever they were! She could, she 
said, forgive an intrigue; she could 
overlook indiscretions, amours, pro- 
vided they were enacted upon a man-of- 
the-world plane. But this making one’s 
self ridiculous—surely he could have 
found some other place in which to 
show the harun-scarum pair of impos- 
sibles than his own quarters! He had 
earned for himself, and hence for her, 
the delicately malicious, and not so deli- 
cately ribald, merriment of the Russian 
capital. 

Madame Markyov—Anna Petrovna, 
as Evadne thought it wonderful to hear 
her family and her friends call her— 
and Stephanie, her daughter, came to 
call on her the next day, and to urge 


her, graciously and reasonably, to join 
them in their flight to safety. They had 
charming and decorous excuses for 


fleeing their land in its extremity. 
Those excuses made it seem an imper- 
tinence that she, Evadne Lawrence of 
Boston, should presume to remain for 
the succor of those whom these charm- 
ing, dignified and, of course, conscien- 
tious ladies abandoned. 

There were hints of terrors to be. 
They accepted Paul’s statements, they 
said, absolutely without question. It 
would not be proper for Paul to tell 
them all his grounds for beliefi—for a 
certainty—that desperate days were 
coming. They referred to Paul’s coming 
mission to Washington, from which 
great things were hoped—Evadne did 
not learn exactly what. They refrained 
from anything so banal as a hint at 
Paul’s admiration for her and his in- 
tentions in regard to her, but they spoke 
of the days that should follow the dark 


ones now casting their shadow upon the 
10 
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land. Evadne saw herself a lady of 
an imperial court. She felt a sudden 
wave of partisanship for the Romanoff 
dynasty. :' 

Yet, when they had gone away, two 
sumptuous women whose looks de- 
pended rather upon their air of ele- 
gance, of immemorial accustomedness 
to elegance, than upon any God-given 
beauty vouchsafed to either of them, 
she was glad that she had stood out 
against immediate capitulation to their 
plans. An embattled farmer might not 
seem so magnificent a farbear as he had 
seemed once upon a time, but, after all, 
she was engaged to marry Asa 
Pincheon, she belonged to Boston, and 
she could not without due cause, 
throw over all that these two facts con- 
noted at the bidding of a vagrant im- 
pulse. It would be better to act upon 
Mrs. Pincheon’s advice—perhaps. 

Upon this*mood of indecision Asa 
himself advanced. He came into her 
flower-scented sitting room, and again 
he had forgotten that flowers were the 
inalienable right of engaged young 
women. His face was lined with wear- 
iness, his thick, bright hair had streaks 
of gray, but his eyes were brilliant with 
high intention and with hopes such as 
had not been used to gather there. To 
a woman who loved him, he would have 
been an appealing and a compelling 
figure. Evadne found him a distasteful 
one. What: she had liked and been 
lured by in the old days was the im- 
passivity of Asa, his imperviousness to 
any emotion outside such restrained and 
temperate sex emotion as she herself 
could exert. She did not care for this 
man played upon by a thousand feel- 
ings in which she had no share. 

She did not translate her distaste all 
at once into terms as articulate as these. 
She thought she felt the orderly femi- 
nine dislike for disorder, for Asa was 
unshaven and his tie was rumpled. 

“Why, Asa!” she cried. She rose 
from the deep chair in which she was 
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sitting, and then, remembering her 
sprained foot, she found the ebony 
cane beside it and leaned becomingly 
upon that as she advanced. “How— 
how tousled you look! Are you all 
right ?” 

“All right except that I’ve been 
traveling a week without anything to 
sleep on, and that my traveling kit was 
stolen some time yesterday. I ought 
to apologize—and I do—for appearing 
before you like this. But—I wanted to 
see you, Evadne. I—I’ve been home- 
sick.” 

“You poor boy!” She had submitted 
to his kiss upon her bright hair and had 


‘‘Colonel Paul Markyov,’’ she read from 


the card. 
‘‘A Russian? And wasting his money 
like that at such a time?’ asked Asa. 


glided out of his arms. “Of course 
you're homesick! I’m so glad you ad- 
mit it—recognize it. ForsoamI! Oh, 
so am IJ, Asa! Let’s—let’s go home, 
Asa.” 

“Go home?” he echoed stupidly. 

“Yes. Back to our own lives. Per- 
haps, if this horrid accident hadn’t kept 
me a prisoner here, if I’d been able to 
do the things I came out to do, I 
shouldn’t feel as I do. But—I want to 
go home. I haven’t done any work 
here. You've done too much. Let’s 
be sensible and go home. There are 
dreadful times coming, I hear.” 

“Dear girl, you misunderstand me, 
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I’m not homesick for the statehouse 
and the Common. I am—I was— 
homesick for a—for a comprehending 
soul. I was homesick for love, my 
dear. As for leaving here now—not 
for the world! Of course,” he added 
conscientiously, “it’s been hard for you 
here, with nothing to do and only the 
same old set to talk to day after day. 
3ut your ankle is healing, isn’t it? 
You'll soon be able to get out into the 
actual work Ee 

“I’m not going,” stated Evadne, sud- 
denly taking a decision and giving to it 
a retroactive force. “I’ve already sent 
in my resignation to Miss Mowbray, 
the head of our unit. I can be of more 
use, even to Russia, at home. We 
American women cheapen ourselves 
when we go running around the world 
without invitation " 

“Cheapen! Good Lord, Evadne, have 
you gone mad? You enrich yourselves, 
decorate yourselves, immeasurably, 


’ 


eternally, with your sacrifice and your 


heroism! It’s the finest thing I know— 
this fervor of the American woman to 
give help, to bear it with her own hands 
to the peple who need it! Oh, my dear 
girl, it’s only being shut up so long ina 
stuffy hotel with a lot of dowagers and 
hens that has warped your point of 
view. If you’d been with your working 
group, you wouldn’t feel like this. 
Why, Ive just been with two 
women ria 

“Yes, so I’ve heard.” 

Her voice was ironic, disdainful. It 
gave him pause in his enthusiastic rush 
of description. He jerked himself up 
and looked at her warily, coldly. 

“You’ve heard about it?” He spoke 
quietly, but there was hostility in the 
questioning of his eyes. 

“Like every one else in Petrograd,” 
she retorted. She essayed a light man- 
ner, a touch of casual amusement. 
“But won’t you tell me about them 
yourself ?” 


“T think I'll ask you to explain your 
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manner first.” He was like the Boston 
Asa now, despite the stubble on his 
cheeks and the crookedness of his neck- 
tie. He was cold, haughty, as it seemed 
to her, alert to defend his own dignity 
against impertinence. She liked him 
much better thus than when his eyes 
were bright with pity and generous pur- 
pose and all the impassivity of his face 
broken and played upon by emotion. 

“Oh, it really doesn’t matter,” she 
said airily. “I haven’t set up to be the 
censor of your morals and your man- 
ners, Asa, and I never intend to quarrel 
with you on the grounds of your failure 
in either. When I’m driven to quarrel- 
ing, I—shall withdraw. It’s the only 
dignified way to live.” 

“The only dignified way to live is to 
speak the truth openly and to keep a 
kind heart,” he answered. ‘You must 
tell me what all this means, Evadne— 
these innuendos of yours and your 
manner.” 

“Nothing except that all Petrograd is 
laughing at you and Jeffry Walters over 
the fact that you could find no place 
other than your own quarters in which 
to care for and protect two young 
American women. I don’t mean to say 
that I share the view of all Petrograd. 
But you know what the world is, es- 
pecially the foreign world. If I hadn’t 
known you so intimately, Asa, I think 
I might have been quite unhappy my- 
self. But of course I wasn’t. I was 
only sorry that two of my country- 
women should have put themselves into 
such a false position.” 

Asa looked at her for a long minute 
before he spoke. It was a speculative 
look. He might have been seeing her 
for the first time. 

“Of course I understand what you 
mean,” he said slowly. “And I suppose 
I should be grateful to you for such 
confidence as you managed to keep in 
my ‘virtue and general righteousness. I 
suppose you expect me to be glad that 
you didn’t join in the nasty surmising 
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that made all Petrograd chuckle—only 
thank God it wasn’t all Petrograd, but 
just the same old rotten set that always 
chuckles at indecency everywhere !— 
’ but, curiously, I’m not in the least grate- 
ful. I’m angry that you should have 
listened to such talk without coming 
to the defense of—not me, I didn’t need 
it; not one of all your precious crew 
would think the worse of me for de- 
bauching a woman under any cloak that 
I chose to use—but the defense of your 
own countrywomen. You ought to 
have done it, Evadne.” 

Evadne haughtily repeated to him, 
incorporated into her own language and 
indeed, by this time really absorbed into 
her own philosophy, many of Colonel 
Markyov’s choicest sentiments about 
solidarity of aristocratic womanhood 
the world over, and the mistake of 
America in allowing its girls, under any 
pretext whatever, to overstep the 
boundaries laid for that womanhood. 
She ended by saying: 

“So you see, although, of course, I 
did speak in defense of your—your 
guests—they are not the sort of women 
I know anything about. The women 
with whom I associate at home are like 
well-bred women everywhere. They 
have their conventions, and I never ex- 
pected to hear you deny the value of 
conventions.” 

“IT want to tell you about the two 
women we are speaking of,” he said 
irrelevantly. 

“T don’t care to hear.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. And anyway you 
must. A sense of justice’ must be 
among the conventions of your World 
Association of Perfect Ladies.” 

Despite the tradition of the vulgarity 
of quarrels, their eyes flashed upon each 
other like the blades of swordsmen as 
he taunted her. , 

“They were school-teachers, both of 
them,” said Asa, taking her silence as 
permission to go on, despite the message 
of her glances. “They lived in a littl 
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town in the Middle West. They had 
very little money. Their salaries were 
not large, but they sufficed. They suf- 
ficed not only for .their own physical 
needs, but for a hundred little aspira- 
tions, dreams and philanthropies. They 
taught school all day, and in the eve- 
nings they taught foreign children how 
to play, how to speak, how to cook, to 
dance. They were connected with a 
settlement in a mill district of the city 
where they lived . 

“Something like the one in which your 
wife used to spend part of her time in 
which she succeeded in interesting Eric 
Curtis, I dare say?” 

Evadne spoke languidly, With a 
feeling of bitter joy, she watched Asa’s 
face grow white and his mouth harden. 
But he recovered himself and did not 
take up the gage she threw down. 

“Very like that, I suppose. And the 
work they did there finally led to their 
being chosen to organize a good deal of 
social-service work. They were, you 
see, trained women. And they partic- 
ularly loved Russia—for a reason that 
you will think grotesque, I am sure.” 

“Russian mill hands, I daresay ?” 

“No. Because of Tolstoi. It’s ac- 
tually amusing, isn’t it? Here were two 
little provincial women to whom that 
universal genius spoke so that they felt 
an undyeng debt of gratitude to the land 
that produced him. They had to pay 
that debt when the need arose, or so 
they thought. So they came. There 
was an accident to their train West. 
They found the unit with which they 
were to sail already departed. By the 
time they had had their passports re- 
newed and another steamer was sailing, 
they were low in funds. But they came 
on, secure in the confidence that, I am 
beginning to believe, all right-minded 
American women feel in the funda- 
mental decency of the world. They 
did encounter difficulty, and they arrived 
in Vladivostok on an unfortunate day. 
though the dangers they ran were nof 














what your leering crowd of salacious 
scandalmongers made out. However, 
as it all turned out, it was all right. I 
can’t tell you how much Walters and 
I came to admire them and the type 
they represented. You would, too, 
Evadne, if you knew them—it.” He 
talked away the rancor of his mood 
toward Evadne. 

“Perhaps, but I doubt it. There’s 
one thing you are leaving out, however. 
Were they as pretty as rumor made 
them ?” 

“One of them was beautiful,” he 
answered. He met her eyes with a 
glance as cold as her own. 

“Ah!” 

“And the other was a_ pleasant, 
wholesome-looking young woman.” 

“You’ve neglected to tell me their 
names. I suppose you would like to 
have me begin my widened acquaint- 
ance with American types with these 
two—these two—camp followers whom 
all Petrograd She pulled herself 
up short. Why was she allowing a vul- 
gar fit of bad temper to dictate her 
language to her? “I’m sorry, Asa,” she 
said. “I don’t know what is the matter 
with me. But—but it was horrid to sit 
here and know that people were laugh- 
ing at you and suspecting that -your 
American chivalry was a cloak for 
not exclusively American lustfulness, 
and You understand, don’t you?” 

“No. And so far from wanting you 
to meet Mrs. Kittredge and her daugh- 
ter, I would not expose them e 

“Mrs. Kittredge and her daughter ?” 

“ees. 

“But I thought 

“Mrs. Kittredge is a beautiful woman 
of fifty-five, white-haired, but still 
superbly strong, a school-teacher before 
her marriage and even since her widow- 
hood, which happened when her daugh- 
ter was a baby. That daughter is over 
thirty. The terms you have applied to 
them are disgraceful—to you. I ee 











” 








“T’m sorry, Asa, but I didn’t originate 
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the phrases. The reports were cer- 
tainly not of twa responsible women, 
but of “i 

There was a knock at the sitting- 
room door. Evadne cA&lled out, 
“Entrez,” and a big box of flowers was 
propelled in by a smiling, plump maid. 
Could she arrange them for made- 
moiselle? She could and did, and Asa, 
with memories of starving children in 
his eyes, and memories of mothers 
whose barren breasts afforded no more 
nourishment for their babies, saw a 
great sheaf of roses placed in a tall vase 
and a small bunch of wonderful purple 
violets set in a glass at Evadne’s elbow. 

“Whom are they from?” he asked. 

Evadne thought it was jealousy that 
roughened his voice, and she smiled in- 
wardly with content. After all, the 
great sex laws might be trusted to 
work! 

“Colonel Paul Markyov,” she read 
from the card. 

“A Russian? And. wasting his 
money like that at such a time?” It 
was a dash of extremely cold water 
upon the glow of her feelings. 

“He keeps his sense of proportion,” 
she said. 

“You think it shows a sense of pro- 
portion to send you a workingman’s 
week’s wages in roses when there are 
people dying of hunger in his country, 
when there are soldiers dying of the 
need of anzsthetics, when i 

Evadne’s final resolution was taken. 

“Asa,” she interrupted him, “we are 
ten thousand miles apart, I’m afraid, 
in all the essentials. I think that 
Colonel Markyov has kept his sense of 
proportion, and I think that you, my 
dear, have utterly lost it. You know 
that I believe in being generous to 
this stricken country. My being here 
proves how deeply I believe in it. 
But I mean to keep sane. Colonel 
Markyov is lavish in his gifts to 
every relief agency and in his gift 
of his time and talents, That he should 
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want to send me flowers’—she lifted 
the purple bunch of fragrance and laid 
it upon her cheek, which shone lumi- 
nously fair against the dark flowers— 
“as a little mark of his friendship, as a 
little mark of his appreciation of what I 
want to do for Russia, doesn’t make 
him seem an abnormal monster of 
callousness.” 

“No, I see that it doesn’t. He—has 
it been he who has sent you all the rest 
of these?” Asa indicated, by a nod, 
the flowers that decked the whole room. 

“Some of them. Not ali. I have 
other friends and acquaintances here. 
And—their flowers have displaced none 
of yours, Asa.” MHaughtily she re- 
minded hint of his remissness, 

“T’m sorry, Evadne. When we’re in 
a place where it is proper, according to 
my notions, for me to send you flowers, 
I shall make up for all this floral neg- 
lect of mine. And, of course, when 
people send things, you aren’t responsi- 
ble.” He tried to excuse her for the 
blossoming room. “But—couldn’t you 
say—wouldn’t it be possible for you to 
say, without rudeness, that this is no 
time for such gifts?” 

And then she voiced the resolution 
she had taken. She told him, fastening 
her mind upon the thought of the 
Markyovs and of a new, brilliant life 
when the war was ended—for of 
course the war must end in time and in 
a way to allow her life to go on as 
she wished!—she told him that she 
wanted to break the engagement into 
which they had entered. 

He took it with outward calmness, 
but the yearning that had brought him 
to her, unshorn, carelessly dressed— 
the yearning for some one of his own 
with whom to share the crowding emo- 
tions of his life, its strain and anxiety, 
was wounded. He felt again a great 
wave of what he had called “homesick- 
ness,” as he accepted her decision. The 
part of him that stood always on guard, 
sensible, self-contained, knew that she 
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was inflicting no irretrievable blow, 
that what she said about their incom- 
patibility might be true. But he was 
lonely. He was very lonely. 

A face, a star, a rose—Marjorie’s, 
who could allow no one to be lonely or 
forlorn without essaying to comfort and 
companion—seemed to pass before his 
eyes. A great, sharp pain struck 
through his heart. He wanted to get 
out of doors with it before it showed it- 
self in his voice, in his stricken look. 

“We shall always be friends?” she 
was saying conventionally. “For that 
is what we really are and were, Asa. 
We were silly to think that we meant 
anything else_to each other. But that 
—that we did mean—and shall, shall we 
not? It was just the strangeness of 
this place that made us see each other 
differently, when, at bottom, we're ex- 
actly the same people who always liked 
each other, and could never, in a thou- 
sand years, learn really to love each 
other!” 

“Perhaps you're right. At any rate, 
we're always going to be friends, I’m 
sure. And I hope, Evadne, you won’t 
run away from this place and its 
strangeness. It needs you, it really 
does.” 

“Dear, funny old Asa!” She re- 
garded him speculatively. “Perhaps the 
strangeness of this place has really 
changed you, not merely seemed to 
change you. For I never used to think 
of you as a Don Quixote——” 

She broke off. She thought of his 
mother’s letter and of the strain of 
quixotism which she had attributed to 
her family. She hesitated a moment, 
looking at him. Should she tell him 
what the letter said about Eric Curtis 
and the younger McDermot girl? 

For a second she dallied with the 
thought. But she felt resurgent the old 
dislike of Marjorie, the old anger 
against Asa for not caring more about 
herself than about that unformed girl 
whom she would always see as she had 
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“Oh, poor Evadne! Isn’t there—isn’t 


she just missing?” 


seen Her first—coming along a strip of 
beach in a faded old pink linen frock 
and stained, damp white sneakers, with 
a limp stitched hat of white drooping 
above her eyes. She bit her lips to 
keep back many words that crowded 
to them. She would almost have un- 
said all that she had been saying and 
renew the pledge to marry Asa, if by 
so doing she could have avenged her- 
self upon Marjorie for that afternoon 
and the months that had followed. But 


no! It would be futile. Her course was 
clear before her. And this Asa whom 
she gave up was changed from that Asa 
whom she had known and who had had 
the power to sway her. Still 

“T had a letter from your mother a 
day or two ago, Asa,” she said. ‘Poor 
darling, she was so sweet about our 
engagement! I’m afraid it’s going to 
be a blow to her to have us call it off, 
but one marries, after all, for some- 
thing besides the happiness of one’s 
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mother and one’s friend, n’est-ce pas? 
3y the way, she sent me a clipping. I— 
I rather think I ought to give it to you. 
About their marriage, you know.” 

“Marjorie’s .you mean?” His voice 
was controlled. 

“Wait a minute. I think I have it 
here.” She looked through a portfolio, 
“Yes, here it is.” 

He took it from her hand and read 
it through. His face was the impassive 
mask that she liked. He nodded a lit- 
tle and handed it back to her. 

“T’m glad, at any rate,” he said, ‘that 
the Tattler has the decency to print 
her wedding notice without the usual 
reference to our divorce. I hope—Cur- 
tis has a lot of good points. Thank 
you for showing it to me. Now I must 
be off. I'll see you to-morrow after- 
noon, if you’re free. I’ve a conference 
all the forenoon.” 

He was gone, and, that chapter of 
life being closed, Evadne was sad for 
a moment and troubled by a wavering 
fear that she had not done her best for 
herself. Then she looked at the violets 
and remembered Colonel Markyov and 
smiled and sighed. 

She wrote to his mother that night 
and gratefully accepted that lady’s pro- 
tection and companionship for the trip 
to England. At what point of the jour- 
ney, she wondered, would Paul Mark- 
yov prepose to her? Perhaps not un- 
til they had arrived in London, but cer- 
tainly before he went on upon his 
diplomatic errand to Washington. And 
she would accept him, and she would 
be a great figure in a great world. It 
was better than marrying Asa. She was 
sure of it. She was doing the wise 
thing. And yet her heart ached a little. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The letter that lay on the table in the 
hall, as Marjorie came in from her Red 
Cross workroom, was bulky. Across 


one end was the familiar band that de- 
noted a censor’s interest in it. Her 


face, a little drawn and wan, bright- 
ened, looking at it. 

“Mother, mother!” she cried in her 
sweet, thrilling voice that grew sweeter 
and more thrilling as time passed. 
“Here’s a letter from Frances. Come 
and hear it.” 

“Bring it up here,” Mollie McDer- 
mot answered from her bedroom. 

Marjorie had opened it as_ she 
walked. Now she paused. She did not 
ascend to her mother’s room. She 
stood and looked at the inclosure that 
had made Frances’ letter so fat. It was 
another letter, directed, in Asa Pinch- 
eon’s handwriting, to “Mrs. Eric Cur- 
tis, care Doctor Daniel McDermot, 
Salesport, Massachusetts,” and redi- 
rected until it had finally stopped upon 
finding Frances in Belgrade. About it 
there was a half sheet of note paper 
and a scrawl from Frances: 

This is meant for you, Marjie. I read 
far enough to discover that, but no further, 
on my honor. Oh, honey, life is so won- 
derfully terrible! Take any happiness that 
offers itself, provided it is happiness. There 
can’t be enough in _all the world to keep it 
sane and sweet. Take it, take it! Fanny, 
who is happy in the midst of horrors. 

“Aren’t you coming up, dear?” her 
mother called. 

“Not just now.” Her voice was 
muffled. “It—Frances’ letter—is noth- 
ing but a line. There’s a letter in it for 
me. Missent, you know The 
words trailed off as she moved down 
the hall. 

How she had waited and watched 
for Asa’s handwriting those miserable, 
feverish weeks after she had left him! 
And now she saw it, and it had still the 
power to pierce her numbed heart with 
hope and dread and remembered de- 
light. “Mrs. Eric Curtis’—that was 
strange. She pulled it slowly from its 
wrapper, unfolded the sheet, and saw 
her name—‘Marjorie.” The rest swam 
in a blur before her eyes. 

He had read of her marriage, he 
said, and he wrote to wish her, from 
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his heart, the happiness he had failed to 
give her. Perhaps her happiness would 
be the greater if she knew that at last 
he had come to realize what he had not 
realized before—how cruel had been the 


shame he had put upon her. Perhaps 
her happiness would be the greater if 
she knew that he realized at last how 
thoroughly he had been at fault—‘‘ex- 
acting, uxorious, and miscalling that 
love.’ She read the words again, and 
she murmured: “No, no! Oh, my 
dear, no!” 

He told her nothing of what he had 
been doing and seeing, but only of the 
effect of it all upon his*nature, as he 
read the effects. 


For the first time in all my life, I seem 
to have got rid of that supreme preposses- 
sion of myself by myself that used to be 
mine. And, getting rid of it, I think I have 
come a little way, Marjorie, into the land 
where you are a native. I shall always be an 
alien there, perhaps—it took so great a cata- 
clysm to rid me of myself and to make me 
care for other people—but aliens are de- 
voted citizens sometimes. If I thought that 
the restoration of this world of ours to its 
old norm would put me back where I was— 
self-centered, jealous, narrow—I think - I 
could almost hope that the upheaval might 
continue. 

I see you smile, Magjorie. That sentiment 
is so worthy the old Asa Pincheon whom you 
knew and through whom you suffered—the 
Asa Pincheon who would think a world at 
war not too great a price to be paid for the 
salvation of his soul. I didn’t really mean it, 
of course. I don’t think that the salvation 
of that Pincheon matters a peanut against 
an hour’s comfort for a dying soldier, against 
the content of a baby nozzling at its mother’s 
breast. 

Oh, Marjorie, I have seen so many ‘sol- 
diers die in torment, and I have seen babies 
starving against the starved bosoms of their 
mothers! And from it all my thoughts have 
turned to you, in understanding at last. You 
knew always, you knew by instinet, what 
were the things that mattered. You were 
right when you said, in effect, that I and my 
standards, I and my pride, I and my jeal- 
ousies, didn’t matter. And for what I made 


you suffer, in humiliation, for that rightness. 


—I bow my head in the dust when I think of 
it 


There were two women here, two noble 
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souls, a mother and daughter. When I 
learned that there had been lewd laughter 
over a plight in which they had found them- 
selves, I was furious. I wanted to fight duels 
with witty “men of the world,” and to tell 
fine ladies of the same world what I thought 
of them. And then—oh, Marjorie!—I re- 
membered that I had exposed you to shame 
far worse than any these two women might 
know. I, knowing you, had turned you adrift 
for men to leer at and women to gossip about, 
for roués to edge up to, for libertines to 
pursue! Ugh! I, to set myself up as a de- 
fender of the fair name of women! For- 
give me, you and Curtis. And be happy, 
Marjorie, in spilling your gladness and 
sweetness and your overflowing love upon 
all the hard world that needs it so. 

She looked up to the height to which 
thankful eyes are always lifted; that the 
hall ceiling happened to intervene be- 
tween her and the Heaven toward 
which her gratitude went winging did 
not trouble her. Asa made over—Asa 
freed from himself as if from shackles. 

She remembered suddenly his en- 
gagement to Evadne Lawrence. For a 
single second, there passed a cloud 
across the face of her rejoicing, but 
only for a second. The great thing was 
that Asa had come out into the country 
of freed souls. Evadne might seem to 
her an incongruous companion for that 
land—but no matter! She could think 
of him, as long as she might live, with 
gladness. Sometimes, in moods less 
exalted, she might again be lonely, she 
might again long for him. But nothing 
could shake her deep rejoicing. 

So he thought she had married Eric. 
Some day, perhaps, she would put that 


right. Or, more likely, she would not 
need to. He would learn that it had 


been Frances, not she, who had mar- 
ried Eric. That was a detail. The es- 
sential thing was that at last he was 
free. 
CHAPTER XX. 

“My God!” said Doctor McDermot 
profanely, looking at the headlines of 
his afternoon paper. “Will this coun- 


try never get into the war? What more 
do we need in the way of insult and 
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outrage? Or the other neutrals, either? 
Here they’ve got a Norwegian ship 
Why, Mollie!” 

The final exclamation, though devoid 
of the histrionic force of the first, was 
startled. Marjorie and Mollie both 
looked at him inquiringly. He laid the 
paper down and stared at them. 

“What is it, Dan?” His wife spoke 
anxiously. 

“T thought that that precious husband 
of yours, Marjorie, was to marry the 
finely frozen Miss Lawrence who used 
to visit his mother ?” 

“Dan!” pleaded Mollie McDermot. 

But Marjorie’s eyes did not look 
stabbed and shrinking as they had been 
wont to look at her father’s references 
to her husband. 

“So the papers said,” she replied. 
“Has he married some one else?” 

“No, but she has. They’ve been 
drowned—no, only she. They were in 
the Norwegian vessel the submarine got 
—Colonel Paul Markyov with his 
bride, who was Miss Evadne Lawrence 
of Boston,’” he read further and 
looked at his daughter as if for an ex- 
planation. Her face was blanched, her 
eyes wide with shock. 

“Oh, poor Evadne!” She dropped 
into the intimate tone of her brief mar- 
ried life. “Poor Evadne! Isn’t there— 
isn’t she just missing?” 

“No.” He read on. “She died of 
the effects of exposure. Pretty work, 
the Huns! But who was Markyov?” 

“T don’t know,” said Marjorie. “I 
never heard of him. I suppose it tells, 
doesn’t it? Oh, poor Evadne!” 

Her father read on, partly aloud, 
partly to himself. 

“Too bad!” he commented. 





“After 


having escaped Pincheon, to fall a vic- 
tim to a submarine! 
better fate.” 

“Dan!” said Mollie McDermot warn- 
ingly. 


But it was the 
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END. 





But Marjorie had not heard her fa- 
ther’s sarcasm. A hope was stirring in 
her heart—expanding, filling her whole 
being. Perhaps, after all, he had not 
cared for Evadne—poor Evadne! Per- 
haps—perhaps Oh, she would not 
ask to enter into his life again, but it 
would be beautiful to know that no 
one would be able to.replace her! 

The doctor went on reading and 
grumbling. Things were looking a lit- 
tle more hopeful, he thought. The 
country couldn’t keep out much longer. 
Did his wife dare to seem downcast at 
the prospect? Was she thinking that 
Dan would hav® to go? Well, undoubt- 
edly he would. If Trudy and the baby 
were sufficient to stop him, Dan was no 
son of his! 

His women, after the immemorial 
manner of women, murmured vague, 
unhearing accents to his rumblings and 
grumblings. Marjorie’s mind was far 
afloat. Her mother’s was in the room 
there, brooding upon Marjorie. Some 
new happiness, some mystic source of 
peace and strength, had come to her 
brave girl in the last day, Mollie Mc- 
Dermot did not know how or whence. 
But the air between them vibrated with 
deep harmonies, wifh those faiths, in- 
articulate, transient, and yet eternal, 
upon which woman rests her life, en- 
dures her fate—faith in the ultimate 
power of love, faith in goodness and 
in gladness. The one great success in 
life, for women like her and her girl, 
Mollie McDermot knew that day, was 
to capture that faith, to hold it, and to 
transmit its glorious power of release 
to beloved, bounden souls. 

Marjorie sat still dreaming, her busy 
hands relaxed, the look upon her face 
of one*who remembers a beloved kiss, 
who has sure foreknowledge of beloved 
reunion. Their eyes met, and they 
smiled at each other, two women, wise, 
tender, and faithful. 
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Health and Beauty Hints 
for the Working Woman 


By Doctor Lillim Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HAT has become of the semi- 
invalids, the leisurely class, the 
habitual slacker? To-day, 

every woman, regardless of her social 
status, works and glories in the fact. 
True, this movement began before the 
war among a few women with social 
prestige who could afford to work, but 
the great mass of women of uncertain 
position refused to be drawn into the 
world upheaval for fear of jeopardizing 
the false place in life they were “en- 
joying.” 

The war has changed all this. The 
opprobrium once cast upon the work- 
ing girl now appears laughable. The 
woman who at one time patronizingly 
regarded her as an inferior now sup- 
plicates her for instructions and direc- 
tions, in order that she, too, may be fit 
to serve. 

While all women work to-day, there 
is an ever-increasing army working for 
a livelihood, not only for themselves, 
but in many, many instances for the 
support of a family. There are natu- 
rally two great problems with which 
this type of working woman is con- 
fronted, and which she must solve— 
food and clothes. Clothes are super- 
ficially the more important, because the 
working woman’s success in life de- 


pends upon her appearance. True, a 
good appearance presupposes health, 
but clothes reflect herself, her charac- 
ter, her ability—in short, her mental 
habits. A merely pretty face and pretty 
little coquettish, feminine ways have 
absolutely no place in the business 
world of to-day and take a working 
woman nowhere—in fact, act as a detri- 
ment to her success. In the same way, 
many capable women find themselves 
handicapped by the mannerisms ac- 
quired in and peculiar to the drawing- 
room. The wise working woman, who 
makes a study of the conditions and-cir- 
cumstances surrounding her, finds that 
clothes and figure come first—in short, 
that she must possess a certain trig, 
trim style. The cheaply gotten up girl, 
dressed in the latest fads, bedecked with 
tawdry jewelry and frills, is quickly 
passed by for the woman whose sense 
dictates that her appearance must in 
every respect come up to that of her 
brother, whose commercial fields she 
has invaded. 

For the woman who bears this in 
mind, clothes will cease to be a 


hindrance and become a great help, 
since nothing is so universally becom- 
ing and so appropriate as a well-tailored 
business suit, with the simple acces- 
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sories that make such a costume smart. 
A well-tailored hat, low brown calfskin 
shoes—with spats that match and that 
can be removed indoors—gloves of the 
same shade, and, instead of the foolish 
ready-made waists so offen seen, one 
or two the color of the suit, also strictly 
tailored to fit the figure of the wearer, 
will give satisfaction not only to the 
eye, but to the mind, as nothing puts a 
woman more quickly at ease than the 
consciousness that she is well and ap- 
propriately clad. 

Crépe de Chine and Shantung silk 
make delightful*tailored waists—they 
can be beautifully laundered at home, 
so the cleaner’s bill need not be taken 
into account—and add a nice touch to 
the tailored skirt. In addition to the 
suit, a one-piece frock will be required 
for many occasions when a blouse can- 
not be worn. The wage earner who can 
afford some variety in her wardrobe 
will choose the finest of woolens or 
heavy crépe de Chines in dark blue or 
black for this tailored frock, which 
must be designed on the most simple 
lines. Both these colors are ultra- 
modish to-day, and when enlivened with 
collar and cuffs of some sheer white 
fabric, impart an air of refinement, even 
of elegance, to the wearer. Further- 
more, such a dress is a suitable gar- 
ment for almost any occasion, and has 
the further advantage of being a prac- 
tical frock for street wear without a 
topcoat when the warm days of spring 
come. 

To the business woman, a topcoat is 
an article of clothing requiring seri- 
ous consideration. Selected with care 
and forethought, it will do duty for 
years as a general-utility garment. It 
must be chosen for its simplicity, 


neutral tone, and adaptability to the 
wearer’s figure and needs. 

In making a study of her clothes, the 
working woman will do well to choose 
for her model a sensible, successful 
business man. 


She will find that he is 
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invariably clad in suits of inconspicu- 
ous materials and of a cut and design 
that do not “date.” His linen is per- 
fect. His shoes and hose are either 
black or brown, of good quality and 
fine workmanship, and they never show 
wear! He affects nothing but those 
things which long experience has 
taught him are essentials—in short, he 
has mastered and elevated to a fine art 
the practicability, utility, and attractive- 
ness of business attire. And if the 
working woman will only bear these 
facts in mind, she will dress accord- 
ingly. If she cannot achieve distinc- 
tion in clothes of such severity, she can 
at least strive to win approbation by the 
beautiful neatness and general fault- 
lessness of her appearance. 

Many business women feel that, if 
public opinion permitted, they would 
emulate their brothers still further and 
wear their hair short. Now there is 
absolutely no reason why a woman 
should yield her chief attraction to the 
exigencies of the case. Present-day 
modes of wearing the hair are in her 
favor. Everything else is being sim- 
plified and reduced to its most natural 
forms, so the more plainly and neatly 
the hair is dressed, the more modish 
and attractive it is. The mannish 
woman is not admired; furthermore, 
she invites ridicule. , Therefore, the 
severity of a business woman’s cloth- 
ing should be softened by a becom- 
ing frame of wavy hair, exquisitely 
clean and neatly adjusted. When the 
hair is straight and does not lend itself 
to soft dressing, it must be trained to 
do so with curling fluids and wavers. 
There is always something new on the 
market along these lines, and the up-to- 
date woman takes advantage-of every 
suggestion offered her. To keep the 
hair neat and in place, the cap net is 
useful. 

Does gray hair stand in the way of 
the business woman’s progress? Not 
so much during these war times, per- 
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haps, because able-bodied women of 
every station, age, and degree are be- 
ing pressed into service, and it is being 
discovered that brains are not depend- 
ent upon the color of the hair. It must 
be admitted, however, that young peo- 
ple are more malleable, more tractable, 
and quicker to grasp ideas, and there- 
fore are in greater demand for new 
business enterprises. The ambition of 
every working woman, next to ex- 
celling in her “‘line,” is to present 
as young an appearance as is pos- 
sible, and the ‘hair is a determin- 
ing factor in this direction. 
The general health has a 
great influence upon the hair, a 
vigorous constitution usually 
evidencing itself in a full “suit” 
and vice versa. Thin, 
anemic 
rarely endowed with Zz 


an abundant Fs, 


growth of 
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that this 
feature is de- 
pendent upon 
a good blood 
supply. Daily 
massage of 
the scalp with 
a tonic lotion, 
a diet con- 
sistin g of 
plain, easily 
assimi- 
lable, highly nourishing food, and an 
abundance of fresh air, are imperative 
necessities toward this end, which 
brings us to the question of food. 

As in the case of many other things, 
the war is forcing the subject of foods 
upon the attention even of those who 
are not directly interested in dietetics 
and the production and consumption of 
food products. The working woman 
should be trebly interested, first, be- 
cause the prevailing abnormal prices 
make tremendous inroads on her purse, 
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and unless she buys wisely, she is apt 
to spehd more than half her income 
upon the table; second, because her 
health depends upon a_ wholesome 
dietary; third, because it is her patri- 
otic duty to Hooverize. 

Now there is no doubt as to the tre- 
mendous value of Hooverizing from 
the standpoint of getting down to a 
plain, simple, rational dietary, with all 
this means for the work- 
ers of the world. The 
diet should fit the needs 
of individuals. A stone- 
breaker or a 
trench digger is 
more concerned 
with quantity 
than with qual- 
ity. The aver- 
age working 
woman does not 
require a heavy 
diet. Hf she oc- 
cupies a seden- 
tary position, it 
should consist 
of fare that is 
readily digested, 
such as_ milk, 
green vegetables 
well cooked, 
stewed fruits, 
soft-boiled eggs, 
and so on; if 
she is an active 
worker in the 
open—a traveling saleswoman, for in- 
stance—her assimilative forces are 
greater, combustion is more rapid, and 
her digestion is sufficiently robust to 
handle a greater variety of foods. 

Not only does food lay the founda- 
tion of health, but it has everything to 
do with the working woman’s physical 
appearance. Since youth plays so large 
a role in her career, she must cultivate 
a slender figure; youth is thereby main- 
tained and simulated into old age. A 
woman of sixty with a well-knit, trig 
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figure and good hair easily passes for 
one much younger. This is so well un- 
derstood by successful women in all 
ranks of life to-day, that it~is very 
difficult and often impossible to come 
within twenty-five years of guessing 
their actual age. It is as it should be. 
Every woman should glory in the 
knowledge that she is preserving her- 
self so splendidly; it means success 
along many avenues. But it also means 
eternal vigilance, daily unremitting at- 
tention to her body, her habits, her 
clothes, her thoughts, her life. 

The working girl who has only her- 
self to look to for the thousand and 
one things that must be done in order 
that she may present the best possible 
appearance, often on very slender 
means, must regulate and systematize 
her time; otherwise, she is lost. What 
her clothes lack in cut, design, and 
elegance must be made up in exquisite 
neatness. That her wardrobe may al- 
ways be in perfect condition, so that 
she will have plenty of time to make 
her morning toilet, take a leisurely 
breakfast, and reach her counter or 
desk with a tranquil mind, she must de- 
vote some part of each evening to clean- 
ing, pressing, and mending. The 
clothes she is to wear each morning 
should be arranged the night before; 
upon the attention devoted to each little 
detail does her success depend. A stain 
here, a rent there, a buttton missing, a 
frayed hem, disclose a slovenly mind, 
Obvious to an alert employer, who will 
be sure to find similar flaws in her 
work. When the hair is thoroughly 
cleaned, brushed, and, if curlers are re- 
quired, done up the night before, very 
little time is consumed the next morn- 
ing in dressing it. 

The knowledge that everything is in 
readiness for the following day insures 
quiet, peaceful slumbers. The bedtime 
toilet may or may not include a full 
warm bath; every girl is not so situ- 
ated that she can indulge herself in this 
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respect. She must, however, have her 
cool morning rubdown—preferably 
with cold salt water—for invigorating 
purposes, and her warm bath as often 
as possible. Salt water acts as a gen- 
eral tonic, closes the pores, abstracts 
heat, and keeps the body fresh, young, 
and slender. It also braces the nervous 
system and is, therefore, a physiolog- 
ical daily necessity to those with nerves, 
while nothing fortifies tle entire 
respiratory tract so well against colds 
and similar ills to which the working 
girl is constantly exposed. 

Further to combat this possibility, as 
well as to keep the figure young and 
slender, it is advisable to walk to work 
every morning, “in wind and weather.” 
We should walk at least two miles every 
day, and practice deep breathing the 
while. In our hurried lives, we have 
lost the art of walking, and women’s 
shoes are not conducive to its acquire- 
ment, Heaven knows. However, let us 
take it for granted that sensible shoes 
are being worn, with rubber heels to 
act as shock absorbers, so that walking 
becomes a delight, and incidentally the 
heels are never run over and the shoes 
never present a slipshod appearance. 

What woman off the stage knows 
how to walk? The beautiful art of 
walking, the poetry of motion seems 
to have no place in our workaday 
lives, yet we can and must walk for 
health, remembering always to let the 
chest lead. ‘This done, the body falls 
into natural lines, and the waist will 
not grow heavy and thick as it does in 
women who slump. 

The tendency of the day is to be over- 
zealous, to overdo. Upward of three 
million male workers have so far been 
removed from peaceful occupations 
which are now being taken over by 
women, many of whom never did sys- 
tematic “laboring” before. The remark- 
able spirit actuating these vast armies 
of women will support and sustain 
them. However, there are limits to 
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human endurance. Furthermore, 
while the spirit is overwilling, 
the flesh is often pitifully weak. 
Many women are fatigued to the 
point of physical collapse at the 
end of an arduous day, yet enter 
into some other activity in the 
evening, without permitting 
themselves time in which to 
rest and refresh the body. No 
one can continue this pace for 
any length of time and remain 
*fAt.” 

In order to do and to be her 
best, the working girl must not 
allow herself to tire. She must 
rest after working hours. To 
get out of one’s working clothes, 
slip into a loose negligee, and re- 
cline in a comfortable chair 
for one-half hour, with hair 
loosened and body completely 
relaxed, rests the nervous 
forces. The days when men 
—and women, too—toiled 
from seven a. m. to six p. m. 
six days in the week and rested (?) on 
the seventh day, while not so long ago, 
seemS to us in these swiftly moving 
times as part of a past era. We.cover 
infinitely more ground in a stipulated 
period than our predecessors, but we 
wear out our machinery proportion- 
ately. 

The present custom of closing large 
establishments from Friday to Monday 
gives business people a much-needed 
extra day in each week for recupera- 
tion; it is an excellent plan when that 
time is truly devoted to rest. Many 
persons are so constituted that they can 
neither rest nor play. A famous Amer- 
ican possesses this temperament; some 
years ago, on being induced to take a 
vacation, he became quite ill as a re- 
sult of enforced idleness. This peculiar 
form of white-heat energy is of course 
abnormal, and explains why some busi- 
ness men rapidly crumble and decay 
upon retiring from their habitual activ- 
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Choose sensible footwear. 


ities and interests; they never took time 
to learn how to play. 

Nature demands its periods of rest, 
of repose, of change. The working 
woman should take a lesson from na- 
ture and set aside periods of actual rest 
in which individual cares are for the 
nonce forgotten, that she may take up 
the activities of the morrow with re- 
newed interest and health. Not only 
does this insure mental rest, but it gives 
the great organs in the body as little as 
possible to do on rest days. The stom- 
ach, for instance, is usually over- 
worked, not once in a while, but all the 
time. On rest days, abstain from solid 
food and take only milk. When the 
body is at perfect rest, less fuel is re- 
quired. If a little milk is slowly sipped 
at the regular meal hour, nothing more 
will be required. This is the famous 
Karrell treatment for obesity and other 
nutritional disorders. Should milk not 
be easily digested, then fruit juices will 
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be found both palatable and refreshing, 
especially if one wishes to train down 
the figure. 

On rest days, special attention can 
be given the skin, fragrant beauty baths 
being not only necessary to the upkeep 
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of a woman’s appearance, but marvel- 
ously soothing to overwrought nerves. 

Note: Formule for beauty baths, 
hair tonics, and other cosmetic needs 
will be furnished our readers on per-} 
sonal application. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Laura D.—There is nothing more bene- 
ficial for your general complexional needs 
at this season of the year than the following 
camphor paste. 

Purified lard Y% pound 
White wax 2 ounces 
MEE ic 6 5s0o00 1003-00 tos00.0% 2 ounces 
Camphor 2 ounces 
ier BE BODES 6 460s bicactenessceaces I pint 

The ingredients are to be melted, then 
beaten up together yntil cold. Use it as you 
would any massage cream. 


Anxtous.—I feel deeply for all women 
who desire children and from whom the 
great gift of motherhood is withheld. Send 
me a personal letter and I will write you 
direct. 


Joun T.—General itchiness of the skin 
may be caused by excesses, indigestion, de- 
bility, rheumatism, gout, nervous excitement, 
or liver troubles. A physician tells of a 
nervous case in which blotches like bruises 


appeared, with general itchiness. The un- 
derlying cause is very often impossible to 
discover, and general tonics to build up the 
system, with massage, electricity, baths, and | 
so forth are resorted to. One of the best 
physiological tonics, so often alluded to in 
this department, is a cold salt-water rub- 
down, with coarse bath mitts, every morning 
on arising. The skin is thereby made more 
resistant to systemic influences, as well as to 
atmospheric changes, and it is also a pleasur- 
able tonic shock to the nerves. 

ELMER Stranc.—You failed to see the’ 
article on “Skin Blemishes” that appeared 
in the October number. Never remove black- 
heads with the finger nails. Let me send you 
correct treatment for blackheads and pim- 
ples. 

DistressED.—I do not wonder that you} 
cannot remove chronic browr spots with the 9 
lotion you mention. Nothing but an arseni- 
cal bleach is indicated, and this I can send 
you only upon personal application. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, _ published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1918: 

State of New York, County of New York, (ss.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
George C. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Treasurer of Street. & Smith Corporation, pub- 
lishers of SMITH'S MAGAZINE, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith Cor- 
poration, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 
Y.; editor, Charles A. MacLean, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, Street & 
Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, W.. ¥.§ business managers, Street & ‘Smith 
Corporation, 79-89-Seventh Avenue, New York, 


‘2.’ That the owners are: Smith Publishing 
House, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., a 
firm, composed of Ormond G. Smith, 89 Seventh 


Smith, 89 
; Cora A. Gould, 
4 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George Cc. 
Seventh Avehue, New York, N. Y. 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N: Y. 
38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. R 4 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the: list 
of stockholders and security holders as they . 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two _para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the _ circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 
GEORGE: C. SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1918, Charles W. Ostertag, 
Notary Public, No. 51, New York sets (My 
commission expires March 30, 1919 ° 
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Annabell Williams was born with Club Feet. 
After other treatment had failed, her mother 
brought her to the McLain Sanitarium, January 
17, 1916, at 11 years of age, Four months later 
they | returned home—happy. Read the motier’s 


ee took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with two 


straight and useful feet. Today she runs and 
plays as any child. We can’t say enough for 
the McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer 
all letters of inquiry.’ 

Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo, 
This deformity was corrected without plaster 
paris or general anagsthesia. 

FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
This private institution is devoted to the treat- 
ment of children and young adults afflicted with 
Ciub Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Hip, ‘isease, ry Neck, ete. Our 
valuable book, * ‘Deformities and Paralysis,’’ with 
Book of References, free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. anal 


» When Civil War 
q ee Babies Coughed | 


—and that was more 
than 50 years ago— 
Piso’s was given for 
prompt relief. Three 
generations have used 
Piso’s. Quickly re- 
lieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and 
allays hoarseness. 

You can get @Piso’s 
everywhere, 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Y oung and Old 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 





“What Do You Know?” 


Never mind how strong you are. The boss 


is looking for brains, not brawn. 


It’s a fine thing to be healthy and hard as 
nails, but when the boss wants a man for a big 
job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
you know that counts. 


Right now the Government and employers 
everywhere are looking for men with special 
training—men who can do some one thing well. 


How about you? Are you ready for one of 
these positions? Have you an expert knowledge 
of any kind of the work? 


If you haven’t special training, get it now ! 
You can do it—in spare time—through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. Pick the 
position you want in the work you like best and 
the I. C. S. will give you the training you need 
right in your own home evenings — you need 
not lose a day or a dollar from your present 
occupation. 

More than two million have prepared for suc- 
cess in the I. C. S. way. Surely, what so many 
have done, you can do. The first step is to find 
out how. Mark and mail this coupon. 


_— oo mm TEAR OUT HERE an eee eee eee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
X3484, SCRANTON, PA. 

lain, oiinail obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 

rin the subject, before which I mark X, 

"| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Lighting and Railways 

Electric Wiring 
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Telephone Work 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine ig Practice 
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Gas Engine Goccating 
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Railway Accountant 
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ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 





Concrete Builder 
tructural Engineer 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 
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NEER 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Comme rcial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
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Railway Mail Clerk 
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Spanish 
LORTOULTURE Freneh.~ 
Poultry Raising Italian 
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Do You Want to Do You Want to 
Be Sad? Be Bored? 


If you do, we solemnly warn you not to read the next 
number of SmitTu’s, 


“The Bibliophile,” a novelette by Henry C. Rowland, 
is a story so out of the ordinary, so whimsical, and so 
brightly humorous, that the most confirmed pessimist 

could hardly read it sadly. 


“The Three-Cornered Kingdom,” the new serial by Du 
Vernet Rabell, is so full of romance and adventure and 
mystery that the most jaded reader could hardly be bored 
by it. As a matter of fact, the story is the most breath- 
lessly charming and exciting we’ve ever published in 
Smitn’s. Though it hinges on the war, it isn’t a war 


story. 


“Tea for Three,” Roi Cooper Megrue’s great comedy 
success, is the play which, profusely illustrated. will be 
featured in the theatrical section. 


There will also begin in the next number a new de- 
partment of interest to all women—and most men. Don’t 
ask us what it is. Look for it in the 


February Number of Smith’s Magazine 
The edition is limited. Order your copy NOW 


from your news dealer. 
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7 and address. "l) send bargain bulletin. 
Reh itterent trom a tek ire 


Jos, DeRoy & Soms ao Setter Bids.. Puisburgh, Pa. 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, chea 
Sent on trial to 


on prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
~ ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 2128 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We supply 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits rais:d 
from our “Pure Bred Stock””—Our Expense. Con- 
tract and literature—10c—NONE FREE, 


) ' UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 
mm Dept. 100 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ET RID EF T 
DF THAT A 
&, Free Trial Treatment on Request 
‘ Ask also for my ‘‘pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. My treatment has often re- 
duced at the rate of a pound a day. 
SZ No dieting, no exercise, absolutely 
( safe and sure method. 


Mrs. E. Bateman writes:— Have taken your 
treatment and it is wonderful how it reduces. 
It does just as you say. have reduced a 
pound a day and feel fine. 


Anna Schmidt writes:—I weighed 178 pounds before I 
arted your treatment and I now weigh 138 pounds. You 
dy print this if you like. 

These are just examples of what my treatment 
an accomplish. Let me send you more proof 
my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
Fifth Avenue, New York = :: :: Desk M-461 
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Do You ‘Know? 


That 90% of disease originates or is 
made possible by unnatural condi- 
tions in the intestinal canal? 


How and why is explained in the fol- 
lowing literature which represents 
the opinions of medical authorities 
the world over. Write today for your 


copy. 
Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


. 
Nuj Ol fr Constipation 
‘Mark X in the square 
Please send me: (opposite your choice 
“The Days That Go Before” 
ipation in preg y and nursing period. 
Cc] “As The Twig is Bent” 
—constipation in infancy and childhood. 
“Thirty Feet of Danger” 
CJ —constipation and auto-intoxication in adults. 
“As Shadows Lengthen” 
Cc] —constipation in old age. 
“Wages of Neglect”’ 
* —constipation as a cause of piles. 
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Helps put vim and renewed energy into the veins 
of the weak, run-down, pale and nervous. Often 
increases their strength in two weeks’ time. If peo- 
ple would only take Nuxated Iron when they feel 
weak or run-down there are thousands who might 
readily. build up their red blood corpuscles and in- 
crease their physical energy. Nuxated Iron is now 
being used by over three million people annually. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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OIL 
DIVIDENDS 


We will send this deeply interesting oil 
magazine FREE for 3 months to anyone 
who will write for it. It is full of news of 
the oil fields; the big dividend-payers, the 
great new strikes in oil. If you are inter- 
ested in this greatest of all modern invest- 
ments—OIL, send for this magazine NOW. 


3 Months’ Trial 
Subscription F R E E! 
Address Either Office 


Serlis & Company 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 1 Wall St., New York 


[kK anne Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh oF: 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve dy 
contour—there is nothing qui 

good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
enlarged pores, etc., beca' use it 
“tig htens”? be) tones the kins and 
n 














follow the simple directions—see what just one ap 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 











Submit your Song-Poems NOW fer | heat exemiantion and advice. 
We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or , SE 
yA 


outright SALE of songs under a Card brings 


ro you a copy of our 

certificate GUARANTEE- iS 3, ol = Free Booklet which 

. on you who we are, ex- 

ING you satisfac- ” lains our methods and con- 

tains valuable information and 

instructions. This is your opport- 

unity to learn the truth regardmg ¢ Song: 
writing profession from @ reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 Galety Bidg., N. Y. City. 


a = 
in’ with the rest of the Boys. It’s 
easy to learn to b pay 
instrument—won’t tal 
And there’s jeasure and pro’ 
ing how instrume 

your choles when, ae he for 

talog of Lyon & Healy Own Make 
instruments—standard for £0 years, Details 
of liberal purchase plan on request. 
Instruments shipped on free trial. 


ee han ae 











This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
famousWritten Method 18 eniiorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
State Conservatories. Successful2s years. Playchordsat onceandcom- 
plete piece in every key, within 4 fonsense abetentific yet easy to un- 
derstand. Fully illustrated. For beginn ior youne._ Ah mueis 


ers or 
free. Dipi ted.Write today for 64- 4 ~- nook, 
“are + Guinn “Conservatory, Studio A A, Social Union Bidg., Boston, "Mass. 


Rely On Cuticura 
For’ Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 9, Taloum 2%. 
Sample each ‘tree Aah Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 


























For the 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy Frenc 


For American Soldies 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


Although designed especially for the 
use of soldiers, this handy little volume 
will prove a mighty useful pocket com 
panion for any one going “Over There’ 
in any capacity. 

The author has simplified the problem 
of French pronunciation—which is ak 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stv 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans 
lation are presented together. Every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It contains a list of conversational 
phrases and sentences dealing with 
every subject that a man in Franee 
would be likely to use in everyday life 
—at meals, when dressing, smoking 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mil- 
tary phrases, et cetera. There are, alsd, 
similarly classified vocabularies. 

Everything that is essential is it 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, and it is 
presented clearly and concisely. Every 
subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

It is bound in a durable cloth-reér 
forced paper cover that combines 
strength with lightness and flexibility. 
It can be carried in the pocket. 


Price, 25 Cents 


At your news dealers, or if he cannot supply you 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents # 
the price to cover postage. 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Mother 


USED to be a little bit ashamed of the way I felt about Mother. I 
loved her, of course—loved her with all the love that could be crowded 
into a boy’s heart—but I hated to show it. Only girls and babies, I 
thought, showed affection. It wasn’t manly fora bey to be: petted— 








especially if there was someone around to see. 


I used to go to Mother when | had cut 
my finger or had some childish grief or woe 
and she would bind up my wound in my 
finger and my heart and drive away all the 
pain and sorrow in some strange, mysteri- 
ous way that only mothers know about. 

Then she’d put her arm around me 
and smooth my hair—but I'd pull away 
and swagger out, whistling loudly, and 
play with my dog. 

But at nights when I'd gone tired to 
bed I'd think about Mother. 

And always she appeared in a sort of 
soft light with a smile of understandiag. 
To myself, I called her ‘‘The Greatest 
Mother in the World.”’ 

” * * * 


The other day I saw a Red Cross Poster 
—a white clad nurse with a wounded 


soldier in.her arms; they called it ‘* The 
Greatest Mother in the World.”’ 


It brought a jealous little tug to my 
heart when I saw it. I resented the use 
of that title for a Red Cross Poster. It 
was my name for Mother. 


I cl6sed my eyes for a moment and a 
vision of Mother came tome. The same 
soft light and tender smile. And when 
I looked up at the poster again I under- 
stood. 


I felt that the Red Cross had the right 
to use that title, ‘‘ The Greatest Mother 
in the World.”’ 


For 1 realized that-the spirit of my 
Mother—and yours—was behind that big 
organization—binding up cut fingers for 
little boys who have frown up and aren't 
really little boys any longer. 


And that’s the reason I'm going to answer “Present!” at the 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 
DECEMBER 16-23 


“ Join the Red Cross — all you 
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‘Ever-Read 


Army Razor 


y 


For Any Man Anywhere 


“Over There,” or “Over Here”—in 
the service or out, in the home, on 
the road—the ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor 
insures a quick, smooth, clean shave 
with the least time and trouble. 


The first aid of millions of self- 
shavers; light in weight, requires 
little space in hand-bag or kit-bag. 


Complete in Khaki case, with ten-year guar- 
anteed frame and full blade supply —$1.00. 


Sold the World Over 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Radio Blades, 
6 for 40c 


American 
Safety Razor 
Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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